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if the baker knows his flour will work today exactly as it 
did yesterday, he has gone a long way toward increasing his 
profit through the elimination of divider losses, absorption 


losses, oven losses, labor losses—all of them invisible 
wastes, hungry thieves of profit. 


The retorts bubble day and night in the Pillsbury labora- 
tories, and a real bakery runs tests all day long, maintaining 


in Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours that uniformity which is so 
precious to the baker. 


Pillsbury’s must be more than a high quality flour. It must 


also be uniform and absolutely dependable. Bakers say 
it is—absolutely. 


PILLSBURY’ 


BAKERY LOURS 
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arabee’s Best 


lour 








AnA BC of Flour Jobbing 





Should I grant one dealer exclusive rights to 
a flour brand in a given territory, or should 
I attempt to sell to as many as possible? 


Local conditions should decide, although it 
is often true that one progressive dealer can 
sell more in a territory than several medi- 
ocre ones. It is well to remember also that 
as important as the merchandising method 
is the merchandise. A trial car of “Lara- 
bee’s Best” will convince you. 


























Larabee Flour Mills Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Monarch Malling Co. 


Announces completion of its new milling 





unit of 3,300 Barrels per day capacity, 
making its total actual daily flour pro- 
ducing capacity 5,500 Barrels. 


Both units of the Southwest’s finest large 
modern mill now are in constant oper- 


ation. 


«Prince John” 


for fine family trade. 


«King of Kansas” 


for good bread bakers. 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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1926 
” 1,750,000 Bushels 


What's A Million This is one of the Com- 
Bushels More Or yf oop pe 


cently increased in size 
to hold 1,000,000 more 

i eSS To 5 ou? bushels or a total of 
e 2,750,000 bushels. It is 

one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 


JUST THIS! apolis. 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. 


1927 
1,000,000 Bushels ———— 
Additional 





y 
3s 



















Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of the best wheat for such 
emergencies as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 





And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


COMMANDER 


Commander MILLING 


COMPANY 


Fk] O U r Minneapolis 





FLOUR 


vl MILLING sa 
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W hat the Statement Showed— 


The younger Mr. Corliss had taken charge of the Corliss Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. after his father died, and it soon began to look as though the firm’s 
business methods were in for a housecleaning. 


“Bring me last year’s statement,” he told his assistant one morning. 
The statement was found and handed to Mr. Corliss. 


“How do you explain these flour accounts?” he inquired after a few min- 
utes’ close study. “We handle four different brands, and ‘I-H’ is the only 
one that shows a decent profit.” 


The assistant guessed that they handled four brands, because it was the 
usual thing for a wholesale house to do. 


“Nonsense,” answered the vital Mr. Corliss, “order ‘I-H’ exclusively in 
the future. There’s no reason for giving flour away.” 


This happened three years ago. Mr. Corliss told us about it only recently 
when he also announced that both his flour sales and flour profits had 
almost doubled in three years. 


Incidentally, Mr. Corliss is not our only distributor who has found an 
exclusive “I-H” business the most profitable. 


“| \ OP cBakers 
ite ORACLE 
cf Short Patent 


y : THUNDERBOLT 
an .§ , CA Reliable Cflour 





nid Be oe a pt 
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et Nhe. ISMERT HINCKE MILLING CO. 


“~ KANSAS CITY,MO. ~ 
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*“Ohe 
Shortest 


of Short 


Patents” 


Translating 


‘“SUCCESS” 


.. . It is peculiarly signif- 
icant that “Kelly’s” spells 
“profit” in eight more lan- 
guages than the English. 


Phe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
PRESIDENT 


MILLING fy 
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“| URELY it is not business boast- 

} ing to say that you can refer to 

At wes any piece of work you ever have 
We began doing so when we had 


only two or three or four com- 
pleted jobs back of us. 


And then we decided it wasa good 
thing to do and we would try to 
turn out every job so that we 
could thereafter give that owner 
as another reference. 


So the record stands today,—a 
reference without special permis- 
sion to the owner of any mill or 
storage building ever constructed 
by this company. 


A full list of all of them on request 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HE outside of a flour bag gives 

promise of the quality contained 
within. A clean-cut, forceful design 
carries its sales message to both dealer 
and consumer. 


Bemis Printed Bags convey this mes- 
sage at a glance. Use them to quicken 
the demand for your flour. 








BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 
St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 
Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 
Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 
New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 
San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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NOTHING APPROACHES IT 


OTHING approaches the Continuous 

Arc Electrifier as a simple, safe and 

efficient method of aging and bleaching flour. 

The results are produced by means of pure 
electrified air, in Nature’s own way. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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would be purchased. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Lakeland, Fla., 901 Callahan Court. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bld 
wauke 


Portland, Oregon, 505-50 
Richmond, Va., 905 Electric Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railwa: 


n Francisco, Calif., 741-751 Rialto 
Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 
Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg. 








g the mill owner would ex- 


ercise the same care in selecting 






his mill equipment as he does 
in buying his motor cars, cigars, 
golf clubs and the like, more 
Allis and Nordyke machinery 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 
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The Foundation Unit of the Carter System of Controlled Cleaning 


‘When Nllers Get Together 


When millers get together and compare notes their mills’ 
equipment is always an interesting topic of conversation. 
It is then that they find out the universal success of the 








They do not ask each other “Have you a Carter?” They 
are more likely to ask “How many Carters are you using?” 


But back in the mill, the steady, quiet, automatic Carter 
units require so little attention that they are apt to be 
forgotten entirely. 


Complete Carter Disc Separator equipment guards the 
quality of your flour by admitting only CLEAN grain 
to the rolls. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. U. S.A. 
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1847 +7 Eighty Years Continuous Service77 1927 











© fas thousands of users of Chase 
Burlap, Paper and Cotton Bags 
have given them their reputation for 
quality. Users have spread the word 
that Chase Bags always give the 
greatest bag value per dollar and the 
most complete service. This repu- 
tation of the oldest Bag House has 
been established through eighty years 
of bag manufacturing achievement. 


[ Your nearest Chase Branch or mnef | 
Office will gladly help you in se-< 
L curing the right bag for your ee 


CHASE Bae Co. 


Factories: Milwaukee, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Goshen, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Chagrin Falls 





Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Affiliated Company 
Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, THE ADAMS BaG Co. Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston Manufacturers of 


NEVERBURST Paper Bags 
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FLOUR 


[Bay STATE MILLING Co] 
WINONA. MINN. 


—___ 















(0.0% “There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 







Mi 
makes the 


Best ¢ 
lo 


in the 


World. 
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Cflour 


A new flour you 
should try out. 





Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 




















— 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 

MANUFACTURER S OF 

HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 

WINONA - MINNESOTA 

DAILY CAPA city 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 
Dandy Dough “M delia’s S batten” 
es adelias Superlative 
























: 


49 on Packed 








and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Mill a > 
CLARO MILLING COMPANY * Madea agen NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. “mMtinmneaeewne: 
ER 
ae Wal 
4 * * * 







FLOUR 


EMPIRE MILLII MILLING “ E 
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Ni o business man will 
deny the old truth that 
the satisfaction yielded 
by a quality article is 
remembered long after 
the price has been for- 


gotten. 


On 
OSGOSGD 
TUTE 


Selling finer bread is 
the most certain way to 
a permanent following 
of loyal customers. 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





CERESOTA FLOU 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Presipent anp Manager MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 

















NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


September 21, 1927 
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~ SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. 











FLOUR 





The Difference Between 
E-A-CO Flour 


and the ordinary flours is just the 
difference between the choice and 
the common. And the difference 
in price is only in the first. cost. 
Your balance sheet at the end of 
the year shows a saving if you 
use E-A-CO Flour. 





“Worth the Difference 




































HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Mankato, Minn. 





@ &460 FLOUR 








Corner Stone sae 


GOODHUE 





occupies a permanent place in the high estimate in which 
Minnesota flours are held. 


We are proud that patrons say, “‘Always Dependable.’”’ 


lpg lv LA GRANGE MILLS 


Sor their particular product. RED WING MINNESOTA 
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Quality 2 an 


fully sustained by actual test. Hundreds 


of Bakers testify to the excellence and uni- 
formity of our flours. 
never in doubt when these flours are used. 


TOG 


Gold Coin, Standard Patent 














EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour 
1,000 bbls Rye Flour 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Baking results are 




















Daniel Webster, Short Patent 
Wheat Graham—Rye Flour, All Grades 
Whole Wheat Flour 


Pure Silver, Very Fancy Clear 


Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
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Three 


Great 
Minnesota 
Flours 


Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


“BIG 
JO 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 
preciation of 
the American 
housewife. 


“Diamond Jo” 


“Little Jo” 


are sure win- 
ners for bakers, 
dealers and ex- 
porters of fine 
Minnesota and 
Dakota wheat 
flour. 





WabashaRoller Mill Co. _ 


Wasasna, Minn., U.S. A. 


J. G. Lawrence, President 
W. B. Webb, Vice-Pres. and Manager 





CHRISTIAN MILLS 
Matchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 
250 Barrels Rye 


Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 








DIAMOND 
FLOUR 


PIG DIAMOND MILLS CO. 


wk ~ 
YQ yee 











FOUR 
GoodBread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





roma great many 





“Chlours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


| discriminating Bakes |i 














CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St: PAUL 
MINNESOTA 





Has the Call 


—and justty so— 


ee 


N THE MARKET 














GREENLEAF 


‘A SHADE BETTER”’ 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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WHITE 
SWAN 


Fancy Short Patent 





EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 
and RYES 






‘Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Best Bakers’ Patent 








FLOUR 


Minnesota 
Makes the 
Best Flour 
in the World 


Springfield Milling 
Company, Inc. 


Springfield Minnesota 














Three Repeaters— 


KOMO 
PACEMAKER and 
SEAL OF AMERICA 


Each a peer in its class, so why look further ? 


SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 


& 
A “Venus Proteln 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CRCOKSTON MILLING Co. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Red River Milling Company 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
ard Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Spring Wheat 
Fl 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels one 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 











SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 








ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 


Wedding Invitations 


Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 8firioxen 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 














Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 











. Clerks, Bakers, 
“PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA” C—APRONS> fii ines ite. 
Fancy Short Patent 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. P THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 


Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 














RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 








HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
‘“ ” 299 
New Gold” sranas “Marquis 
Correspondence Solicited 


MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 


Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 
L. G. Campsett Minire Co. 


Blooming Prairie, Minn. 














MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: ere, MINNEAPOLIS 





Ask for Samples and Prices. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Little Falls, Minn. MINN. Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Company on 
INCE 


“‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Keliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 
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[-3@er LEADING MILLS OF CANADA | 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


& 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


i 
» 
‘ ri 
< , 
a. ay, + 


“HASTINGS” ny ooyMos ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal Riverside 1901 


Cable Address se g 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 









































xt 
W. B. BROWNE & CO. — Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Established 1877 } Dominion Bank Bldg. | Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters ) ‘ ese Merchants 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Our a . a oo 
Particular, pleasing, dynamic printing on Bemis 








advantage. Bemis-built special printing presses, 


Bags displays the miller’s brand to the greatest 
We specialize on Manitoba Excello 







Spring Patent under brand Bemis-made inks cmt eaine gper make Canadian Hard Spring 
And a fifty-fifty blended Bemis-printed brands distinctively attractive. Wh 340 El inM 

high patent for general eat evators in Manitoba, 
hoaschela use under brand Sunbeam Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 


United Grain Growe: td. 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. High Test G rs, L 


BEMIS BRO.BAG co, |) Ee 


JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON 























B. H. MUIRHEAD PAPER BAGS, TWINE Pfeffer Milling Company 
EXPORTER " a 2 LIMITED 
Flour and Oatmeal Winnipeg Manitoba en te 
Cable Address: a — Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
“Heapmurn” = Toronto, Cawapa MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 








Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘“LaBwiL,”” Montreal 
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MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wii11am, 
Wiyyirec, Epmonton anp 

Mepicwe Hat 


¥ neat é Ce Datry Mitt Capacrry 
’ BY APPOINTMENT TO x wets «OR pide ; = 5 22,750 BarrELs 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING Pee thece, <3 , oy eee : Phe, ’ 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS op BS Lissa Tie in ee Exrevator Capacity 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” % ; ata a 10,335,000 BusHEts 





Coprs Usrp—Privare, : ; oa (Kai 
AB O 47H & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, Et ji 2 ; W arenovuseE Capacity 


RIVERSIDE, Al, : i ‘ = i 377,000 BarRELs 
BENTLEY'S , ape ST ia 


WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANOH OFFICES ar Sr. Jonny, QuEBEC, Orrawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 








WAS See eeeeeees sess seSeeSsSeeeeeesesee eee eer SSeS SSSSSSESSSSeSESSSSSSSSEEEeeeeeaeeeaaeeuuanrauanauusff 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O } er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building : Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


SS tt hh hh bbabbebabbbebbeeehel, 


PReeeee wee wee wwe mmeennnencnnnnnnennnnnnnnnune 


Pew wwwwwemewmmmmmmemememememeeememeeee meee e eee R ERE E SEER EEBESEBEBEEEBEEeEeeeeuereseeaueeeueesureuuaue 











Peal Nosael eee) onadl \onenl Voss loredl lorenl Wesel loreal leredlulGoel i ooed Ulan lub Gone — — — —= — = = STD 


A ——— 


WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILLs Co., Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS ee . eres A 4 Manufacturers 

WINNIPEG CALGARY Bt ee Rok oe s . eae of 

GODERICH EDMONTON |p) OE i sarees tak i Manitoba H 

BRANDON VICTORIA - . ard Wheat 
ours 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal g famous Wheat Belt 

800 Barrels ; f 


New York Orrice: 
Cable Address: “Laxuron” , ‘ Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 
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Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | | Sames richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 


Cable Address: Grain Exporters 


“MIpcop” 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 


Ideally situated. to hear from you. We make 





Codes— ~ c . . 
Riverside pine rv dan a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
ere - guarantee uniform Head Office: 
Rte. quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
és BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS’ GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 

























Datrry Capacity: 8,000 Barre ts Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rotiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 







Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 






Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Trape Buripine 


MONTREAL 











Cable Address: ‘“RoBINHOOD" Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B O 5th Edition 
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Head 
Office— 


Toronto, 
Canada 








OUR PORT r COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec 
A. R. MACDONALD, 


Assistant General Manager 
Toronto, Canada 
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24,500 Barrels Daily 
4,600,000 Bushels 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 


Total Milling Capacity 
Total Storage Capacity 


D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager 


W. C. DUNCAN, 
25 Broadway 
New York, U. S. A. 
In Charge General Exports 
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Cable 
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Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 


Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 


Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 


N. P. LAMBERT, 
Western Manager 
Winnipeg, Canada 

In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Address— 
“Shawley,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President 








McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 
Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 








Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. Brunprit, Proprietor 


Ontario Winters 
“ST, JULIEN” 


Manitoba Springs 
“AVIATOR” 
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Quality and Service 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
“KENGRAIN” TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘HALLGRAIN”’ All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


ExporTers:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 








The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address: ““SNIDERMILL”’ 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 
“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator”’ 











Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT, 
MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


AND BLENDS 


Correspondence solicited 
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“HaMco 








CompPETITION ONLY StTtmuLaTeEs Our Sates 





CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 
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Branch Offices at Hattrax, QuEsec and Toronto 
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OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 





BRANDS 


“Prairie 
Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


*“DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Bags are the outward manifestation of the quality 
of the flour they contain. 
and good looking package will satisfy the buyer 
that the contents are worthy of confidence. Bags 
of our manufacture fulfill all these requirements. 





A clean, well printed 











Cable Address: ‘““DOMBAY” 





The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 























President and General Manager 


MILLERS OF 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) 





J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


5) 
| “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: “WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Vice President and Manager of Sales 


(PATENT) 
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Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 








KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
Foods or Chick Feeds. 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
production of flour. Many patented im- 
proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
to 4,800 pounds per hour. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 






TWO UNIT CUTTER 


Supplied in 
1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 
















e Ney milling problems are 


overcome by some process 
of the various lines of our machin- 
CTY -+ 0005 Just as better flour results 
from treatment of the wheat by the 
Tron Prince Scourer....Better flour 
...Better bread... Better business... 
Pleased to answer all inquiries. 
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‘ohe PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 





THE -ZRON ‘PRINCE P COURER 


Cleans wheat...yes, and... 
cleans it well! Cleans the 
wheat betterthan any other 
system...does it at a single 


operation. 


murky blue tinge. 


The Iron Prince Scourer 
effectively cleans smutty 
wheat....so clean that the 
flour is entirely free from 
the usual, but undesirable, 


Special Grain Cleaning & Dust Collecting 
Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Wheat Flour 


Pastry and biscuit flours 
made from Washington & 
Oregon Soft Winter Wheat 


SPERRY FLOUR CoO. 






Head Office SanFrancisco 


Mills in California 
Cable address Sperry” 


Oregon, Washington,Utab { 47 






SPEARY 


Largest Millers in Western America 


Our Ogden Sill is grinding the 


hard and soft 


wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 


solicited. 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisce 
Ogden 
San Diego 
Colton 
Sacramento 


Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices: LOS ANGELES 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.’’ All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building 


Cables:""CENTENNIAL” 
All Codes 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 














COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 

















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 





CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 


Northern Flour Mills Company 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable meee * “NORFLOUR,” Portland 


ll Standard Codes 














. Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


my: i 
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BURLAP * COTTON BAGS 
& SEWING TWINE 
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Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 











"S GRAIN PRODUCTS 


6 We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 

Cable Address: “EFEMco,” all codes. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT ana PASTRY FLOUR 














COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mruuers or Bivus-Strem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 








Mipa’s TraDE Marx & 
PaTENT BuREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 





a 








Sea E FLOUR MILLS, Spoxang, WAsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Patents and Trade-Marks 


WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Build 


Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 





is, Minn. 
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“Mills ery in Best Grain Centers: ag 
of U. S. and Canada 





' CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Hanover Star Milling Co. - CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. DECATUR MILLING CO. 
GERMANTOWN, ILL, Millers of Quality Flours DSLNUrAcsUnEen OF 
anufacturers o i yrade O’FALLON, ILL. WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
"Gott Winter Whest Flour . O'Fallon, Il. Collinsville, Ill. + 5 ee a ee e- 
FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 
We Supply 

‘Dependable W heat Cflours ‘Dependable Cflour ‘Dependable Rye Cflours 

Dappy Do .var.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER and It’s Cheapest Manna.... MEpiuM .... PuRE Dark 
W. P. P. : Rye Mea 
in the &nd 











Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FarryLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 








EXTRA, EDNA and 


E LEGAN POSTEL’S SELF-RISING 


Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours 
Pu. H. Poste, Miturne Co., Mascoutah, Illinois 

































| The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of thisjournal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 

will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
| advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 
being appended to the firm name: 


























i Washington Flour Mill, Washington, Mo.... 
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HIGH GRADE 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING 
Sorr Wueat Four 


KNOLLENBERG MILLING CO. 
Established 1876 QUINCY, ILL. 


RIcHLAND MILLING Co. 
Special Bakers’ Patent 
GOLDEN SHEAF 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 




















He vrs Propuce Berrer 


“Manufactured Weather” ("7s fzopect em 


Grrier Fngineering G@rporation 


Southwestern 


Main Office an Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 

















Avaust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 
W. C. Borxe, Secretary 


: —~ and Sales Manager 
~~ 
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HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN _* 


















Casca pe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- 

Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 













'T must pe G00? 


8® Lbs 


CASCADE 

















POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 





We invite correspondence 












WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 





Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 





















MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 










































PAPER SACKS KS FOR MILLERS 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes - 1840 
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It may seem foolish 

To dwell 

On the attractiveness 

Of the brand—“Town Crier” 

When the quality 

And uniformity 

Of the flour 

Are so much more important 
To dealers. 

But it is a fact 

That the “Town Crier” brand 
Has helped 

Many distributors 

To introduce 

“Town Crier Flour” 

With a minimum 

Of effort. 
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“a BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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Working Out Their Own Salvation 


The Other Side of the Gfarm Problem as Seen by a Western Kansas Grain Man 





HE Scriptures, the guide to 
salvation, nevertheless fur- 
nish figures inimitably de- 
picting every phase of life. 
Agriculture’s distress per- 
force recalls the sick daugh- 
ter of Jairus, the appeal to 
the Master, and the wailing 
houseful of hired mourners. 
The great Galilean de- 
clared, “She sleepeth,” and 

they “laughed Him to scorn.” He could do nothing 

in the din. Valiantly, and I imagine not too tenderly, 

He “put them all out.” And then in the great calm 

he was able to restore the girl alive and well to her 

parents, 

It is difficult to discuss the farm problem fairly on 
account of the noise and din of the professional hired 
mourners. It is hard to find fault with this new cult, 
for they are well paid; and, for the first time in his- 
tory, the farmers of the country are well enough off 
to afford the luxury of paid mourners. Let any one 
else have the temerity to suggest anything he thinks 
pertinent to the farm issue, he is laughed to scorn. 
If he happens to be a grain dealer, that is enough to 
brand any suggestion of his as emanating from 
Beelzebub. 

Reason enough. The grain dealer has foolishly 
through fierce competition acted as the selling agent 
of the farmers’ grain for a mere fraction of that 
charged by certain organizations supposed to represent 
the farmers. The Canadian pool, handling nearly 200,- 
000,000 bus wheat, has during the year paid its mem- 
bers about $1.30 bu, f.o.b., Fort William, 15c less than 
the average price paid for grain on the open market; 
but the pool promises are touted by the press as 
almost Messianic. 


Farm Relief That Relieves 

a. writer is a grain dealer. He knows all about 

farm distress. He has partaken of it to the full. 
He has lost a small fortune and the fortunes of a 
number of his friends as a direct result of the farmers’ 
troubles. He is still living intimately with certain 
uncured phases of that disturbance. As pointed out 
by Mr. Reed at the rate hearing, the writer has helped 
organize six seed wheat pools to help out distressed 
farmers. He has lived to see some of these farmers, so 
helped, become well to do. He wrote the formula by 
which President Wilson loaned several million dollars 
through the land banks to distressed farmers in the 
fall of 1918. No farmer is living in America who 
would hail with greater delight today a cure that 
would put agriculture permanently on its feet, for 
the writer’s interests are 100 per cent agricultural. 
If the farmers’ sickness can be cured, the writer would 
profit as much proportionately as any farmer. 

Hence we are for farm relief that relieves. We 
are vehemently against farm reliefs that are merely 
Palliatives and prolong the misery, or that poison the 
Victim. In those two categories we place McNary- 
Haugenism, crop curtailment, wheat pools, protective 
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tariffs, theoretical “orderly marketing,” price fixing, 
and government loans on agricultural commodities. 

We strongly favor rail rate reduction, and we be- 
lieve co-operation as practiced by the farmers’ Com- 
mission Co. of Hutchinson, with its 12,000,000 bus 
wheat handled last year is a help to the farmer. The 
total contribution of both these factors is too small to 
cure the farm trouble. The co-operatives allied with 
the Hutchinson organization need to keep competitive 
conditions actively alive, for it is competition that has 
kept its own managers on their tiptoes these years. 

The loudest group in America bewailing the farm- 
ers’ condition places the handling of the exportable 
surplus problem as the root of the farmers’ grief. In 
a way it is right. Take its text for a moment and 
consider what has happened in wheat the last few 
years. 


A Mistaken Panacea 


N February, 1923, Secretary Jardine told a dinner 

group of us, farmers and merchants, in Dodge 
City, “Abandon wheat culture west of Dodge and grab 
the tail of a sow and she will lift you out of the mud.” 

His sentiments were cheered. Every farmer who 
tried to raise hogs lost money for the next two years. 
Every one who disregarded the reams of advice to 
abandon wheat culture got ahead. The world was 
producing 3,348,000,000 bus wheat; the farm price was 
92c. We now produce 4,100,000,000 bus wheat, and 
the average farm price is $1.20. Why were the experts 
so terribly wrong in 1923? 

They overlooked the fact that every period of farm 
distress from Shay’s Rebellion till now was the product 
of a monetary disturbance. Fluctuating money para- 
lyzes agriculture on account of the farmers’ slow 
turnover. The current monetary difficulty was in Eu- 
rope, where the farmers’ surplus has been sold for 100 
years, and will have to be sold for many years more. 

The most notable contribution to farm relief was 
the adoption of the Dawes plan that first brought 
monetary, stability to Germany, helped England get 
back to the gold standard, and is finally aiding the 
monetary health of France and Belgium. All these 
countries consume the farmers’ surplus, and that is 
why today the world is eating 700,000,000 more bushels 
of wheat than it did in 1920, 1921 or 1922 at 30 per 
cent higher price. This advance is claimed by the 
Canadian pool as due to its organization. 

The end is not yet. If we had been as generous 
to Britain and France in settling post-war fiscal diffi- 
culties as we forced them to be to Germany, the trouble 
would never have been so acute. We may need further 
revision of Germany’s debts to France and England, 
and probably a revision of theirs to us, before we can 
be certain that their monetary difficulties are over. 

The recent meeting of the bank heads of France, 
Britain, and Germany in New York doubtless dealt 
with the unnatural gold movements which still recur, 
due to this unnatural situation. The gradual stabili- 
zation of European currencies, the industry of their 
population and the energy of our own farmers in 
reducing production costs is mending the trouble, and 


farmers by the million since 1923 are making some 
money. We will discuss later our excessive gold 
supply. 

Secondly, here in Kansas we have the curse of ten- 
antry. Governor Allen tried heroically to deal with 
the problem when governor. He discovered what. he 
called the “land hog.” The expression was most un- 
fortunate, for it roused unnecessary opposition to his 
sane program. The land hog, so to speak, was the 
product of the most foolish tax system in the world. 
The Kansas law for 40 years read something like this: 
“Thou shalt not sell thy farm to thy son or to thy 
neighbor’s son on credit, for if thou dost thou shalt 
pay a fine of $30 per annum on each $1,000 mortgage 
which thou takest therefor, or else thou shalt be ban- 
ished from the state.” What could a farmer, ready 
to retire, do who knew nothing of any sort of invest- 
ment save land or farm mortgages, except become an 
excessive landowner? The present law is about as 
absurd. Translated liberally, but not literally, it reads 
about as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the House and the Senate of the 
State of Kansas, That it shall be unlawful for any man 
in Kansas to own his own home or buy a farm unless 
he has the cash to pay for it. For each and every 
offense the buyer shall pay to the register of deeds a 
fine of $2.50 for every $1,000 borrowed to pay for his 
own home or to pay for his own farm.” 

Such atrocious legislation forces tenantry with its 
one crop, one rent pay day system, poor improve- 
ments, and continual moving. It makes development 
of successful, sanely built co-operatives an impossi- 
bility. But no one can be paid for damning this 
absurd tax system, so we just permit it to stand in our 
constitution and curse the agriculture of the state. 

Finally, it will be necessary to abolish the order 
of professional mourners. Who would buy a farm 
when all the way from Washington to Wichita, from 
the pages of every magazine, the well-paid mooning 
moaners depict the horrors of farm life, and the immi- 
nence. of peasantry and peonage? 


Tears No Help to the Cause 
AS Commissioner Meyer pointed out, it has been just 
a few years when the wail emitted by those paid 
to weep for the railroads was almost as offensive. As 
he told them then, it did not help their case as much 
as it hurt. 

Even so splendid, sound, and solvent a railroad 
as the Santa Fe, the dividend rate of which was and 
had been 6 per cent, was on the market for $88 a 
share; it has now passed $200, though the dividend 
rate is only 7. Gains on poorer roads like the Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and Frisco have been much more 
spectacular. Now, of course, the roads are much bet- 
ter off. Their labor is much more efficient. The vol- 
ume of the business or the density of the traffic is 
much greater. They are so much better off that a 10 
per cent concession to the farmers would not hurt 
them and it would do the farmers good. 

But the farm land sales, which bear the same rela- 

(Continued on page 1127.) 
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The Dellwood Elevator, and Tanks of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator 





The Evans Elevator 


UFFALO’S first elevator was erected in 1842 on Buffalo River and 

Evans slip. It had a storage capacity, states “Buffalo’s Textbook,” of 

50,000 bus, and 2,000 bus an hour could be elevated. Today, Buffalo 
has one of the world’s greatest groupings of giant elevators, through which 
flow, every year, nearly 300,000,000 bus grain. 

There are 18 lake elevators, with a total capacity of over 34,000,000 
bus. In addition, there are 16 smaller elevators individually operated, with 
a total capacity of 6,000,000 bus, giving Buffalo a total of 35 elevators 
having a storage capacity of about 40,000,000 bus. 

To give an example of the efficiency of the modern elevator the follow- 
ing data are presented for the Concrete-Central: 

4,500,000 bus working storage capacity. 

200,000 bus in 10 hours receiving capacity from cars. 
400,000 bus in 10 hours loading to vessels. 


Superior Elevator 














10 loading spouts (to cars). 
7 shipping legs, capacity 100,000 bus per hour. 
4 marine legs, capacity 25,000 bus each per hour. Lake Elevators at Buffalo and Their Elevators, Mixed Feed Plants, Etc., In- 
80 cars placed for loading at one time. Approximate Storage Capacity dividually Operated, and Their 
4 fe ee : as 7 . Bus Maximum Storage Capacity 
500 car storage trackage in New York Central grain terminal Cieienntidids Ail tert. Gb 4,500,000 ——_ 
yard adjacent to elevators. WN a dak ks ved sash Sahows 3,700,000 International Milling Co......... 1,000,000 
1,500 feet of elevator and dock frontage on Buffalo River. error ers rr 1,000,000 Black Rock Milling Co.......... 600,000 
Siti - : EUROREOE 6 b0-066 500605 vn es tnesee 2,000,000 Buffalo Creek Transfer......... 100,000 
8 lake vessels can be unloaded at — time. American Elevator and Ware- Eastern States Co-op. Milling... 50,000 
4 canal boats can be loaded at one time. RENE ss Sade dash uageeetteees 2,000,000 Fleischmann (2) ............0+: 450,000 
The Concrete-Central elevators can perform the following operations, oe SeTNSa WER aaead repre py nape i a tae Peay etre fons 
: 73 ry :. ° | Mutua BDUTY) «cc cscevess 2, . ron OVATOP. wcccccccccseceseves ’ 
all at the same time, without interference one with another: EEE 6 6easte webs tga deed nese 750,000 Erie Transfer (Globe) .......... 150,000 
Unload vessels, unload cars, load cars, load canal boats, load vessels. Oe Bee Ba DN Gis a aap ae 1,000,000 Meyer Malt and Grain........... 800,000 
When navigation is closed on the lakes, Buffalo flour mills are able GINS PY ss Sgase cdi ovitiens ss te A oa | Ree eee 300,000 
to secure their requirements of wheat from the large elevator storage that Marine “B” oo... eee eee eees eonane Ralston Purina .........+.+++++- ese 
exists at this port, or from boat storage, because, on the last trip down the CPGRE TIRGCOTR: adicc ve csnseciece 2,250,000 Thornton & Chester ............ 80,0 
lak boats tak f in to b rried th h th vint d a ee ee te res ee 1,200,000 George Urban Milling Co......... 180,000 
See Caos Caer oni Sea gees 0. Seo er oa ee a. wae Frontier (Washburn Crosby)... 5,200,000 Mapl-Flake Mills ............... 200,000 
unloaded at the convenience of the elevators. Connecting Terminal .......... 1,000,000 Maritime Milling Co. ........... 275,000 
The construction of the piers and slips for which plans have been PRUNONOM Sti cceniscteseuestaaed 450,000 Co-op. G. F. L. Exchange....... 350,000 
made by the municipal government will provide safe winter anchorage EVANS ... sees eeeeeeeereeeeseee 600,000 alge er! wa ase 
for these grain laden vessels, thus augmenting the existing elevator stor- Baskatchewan .-..++++...++00e 2,000,000 otal, 17 elevators... -..-+.+. janes 
age of 34,000,000 bus -by some 20,000,000. Total, 18 elevators........... 34,400,000 Grand total, 35 elevators....... 40,245,000 
The 1924 peak winter storage in bottoms at Buffalo Harbor was 
25,000,000 bus; in 1925 it was 18,000,000 bus. a 
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SALES PLEDGE PLAN KEEPS GAINING 
M ILLERS representing more than one third of the 

country’s flour milling capacity now have signed 

the pledge to limit sales of flour to shipment within 
four months of date of sale. The capacity already 
reported pledged is approximately half that essential 
to making the agreement effective, and it is known 
that a number of important companies have committed 
themselves since the last report issued by the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

Based on this number of signatures being secured 
within thirty days of the start of the campaign, there 
now is every reason to believe that the movement will 
succeed, There undoubtedly are a large number of 
miller’; including numerous concerns of great trade 
importance, who are not opposed to the plan but have 
elected to await its general reception by the trade body 
befvure committing themselves to its provisions. There 
are also, as a matter of course, another large number 
of medium-sized and small! units which do not fully 
understand its importance. Many of these never have 
soli flour for as long a period of shipment as four 
months, and do not appreciate the necessity of an 
effort to restrict sales to any period. It is, as a matter 
of fact, entirely likely that an overwhelming percentage 
of millers, numerically considered, never have and 
never will sell flour for longer than sixty days’ ship- 
ment. 

Taking all of these factors into account, it is fair 
to believe that the success of the campaign is much 
nearer realization than the statistics of signatures indi- 
cate. It is also to be borne in mind that so far there 
has been no aggressive solicitation. Effort to interest 
millers has been limited to two circular letters dis- 
tributed by the Federation and to favorable discussion 
in these columns and in other trade publications. Un- 
doubtedly, there will later on have to be an intensive 
campaign to round up the indifferent and neglectful. 

Meanwhile, there is no reason why every miller 
favorable to the movement should not sign now as well 
as at a later time. His pledge is inoperative and he 
binds himself to nothing until the conditions of the 
pledge, including its signature by an overwhelming 
Majority of the country’s milling capacity, have been 
fully complied with. After that, the pledges must be 
canvassed by Federation officials, who then will exer- 
cise their judgment as to time and manner of making 
the new plan effective. It is, under all circumstances, 
likely that the industry will be given several months’ 
notice, so that every miller will have ample time to 
adjust his own sales methods to the new order. 

. * ”: 

FIREBRANDS OR FLOUR PRICES.—And 
Samson went and caught three hundred foxes, and 
took firebrands, and turned tail to tail, and put a 
firebrand in the midst between two tails. And 
when he had set the brands on fire, he let them 
§0 into the standing corn of the Philistines, and 
burnt up both the shocks, and also the standing corn, 
with the vineyards and olives —Judges 15: 4, 5. 

* » * 
A PLEA FOR FAIR AND WARMER 

HE map which Nation’s Business presents each 
month to illustrate the condition of business in 
various sections of the country is given in interpreta- 
tive terms of “good,” “fair,” and “quiet.” The first 
of these is shown by areas in white, the second in gray 
and the last in black background. Business conditions 

less depressing than “quiet” are not recognized. 
j The Northwestern Miller would, if it could have 
its way of things, apply these terms to its reports on 
the current flour trade. Years ago, indeed, it made a 
notable and sadly remembered effort to do so. By 
Special instruction to all of its correspondents, it 
eliminated the long current “dull,” “depressed,” “pillar 
to post,” “no demand for flour” and similar words and 
Phrases from its lexicon. It specifically required that 
quiet” should be used to describe the lowest possible 
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ebb of demand for flour, and for several weeks there- 
after rigidly excluded from all of its market reports 
all words expressive of a deeper state of gloom. 

Its theory in this was that, with people consuming 
something more than one hundred million barrels of 
flour each year, it was impossible that there should 
be at any time “no demand for flour.” Obviously, 
flour had to be at all times in some rate of demand. 
It might be good, fair or even quiet, but demand of 
some sort there must be, so long as there remained 
people to eat loaves of bread and bakers and house- 
wives to bake them. 

Honesty requires the admission that, however good 
the idea, it failed to operate. For a time, a few weeks 
perhaps, its correspondents and writers kept the in- 
struction in mind. Then editors and copy readers 
found a steadily mounting task in changing and strik- 
ing out the forbidden words. Protests to the writers 
of the reviews brought replies that they could only 
report what was told to them, and that when millers 
said there was absolutely no demand for flour they 
felt bound to repeat it in what they wrote for pub- 
lication. Finally, when the feeling became current 
that, for some ulterior reason, the editor wanted con- 
ditions lied about, the effort was abandoned and the 
columns of the paper resumed reporting trade “life- 
less,” despite the manufacture and sale by some mill- 
ers somewhere of an average of more than two mil- 
lion barrels of flour each week of the year. 

The phenomenon is not to be explained, even if 
any purpose is to be accomplished thereby. Only with 
current sales many times their production, will millers 
admit an excellent, or even a good, demand for their 
products. It is possible that their state of mind is 
part of the circumference of the well-known vicious 
circle, that they read dullness in the market reports, 
subconsciously report dullness in return, read it again 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

There is, however, some room for wonder as to 
what would be the effect of raising the level of market 
description three or four, even five, degrees. What, 
in point, would be the general effect on industry if 
“state and business” maps, such as the one which 
appears in the Nation’s Business, were to be illus- 
trated in terms of “quiet,” “dull,” and “dead”? Would 
not the morale of business as a whole sooner or later 
respond with a belief in depression? Can any in- 
dustry, or any individual, habitually engage in doleful 
utterance without ultimately reducing his spirit to the 
level of his utterance? 

* * . 

There is no better ballast for keeping the mind 
steady on its keel and saving it from all risk of 
crankiness than business—James Russell Lowell. 

* * * 

CHICAGO TRADE APPROVES SALES LIMIT 
HE action of the Chicago Flour Club in unani- 
mously approving the plan to limit sales of flour 

to one hundred and twenty days is merely a reaffirma- 
tion of previous declarations on the subject by im- 
portant units of the flour trade. The New Yor’ flour 
market long ago expressed itself, and the National 
Federated Flour Clubs at its last meeting declared 
itself opposed to sales of flour for long-time shipment. 

The effect of these positive expressions by millers’ 
customers is to make it appear that millers themselves 
are the only ones who want to put buyers in the hole 
by getting their signatures to long-time contracts. 
This is, as a matter of fact, known to be true in 
numerous instances. The largest flour buyer in Amer- 
ica some time ago stated that he never yet had made 
a contract for longer than six months’ delivery, save 
as some miller “talked him into it.’ Every miller who 
sells the larger bakers is well acquainted with the 
scheme of trying to insure the bulk of the customer’s 
business by selling him a year’s supply in a single 
contract. 

Are millers the sole exponents of long-time sales? 
Would buyers, left to their own intelligence and judg- 
ment, prefer to purchase their supplies of flour on the 
current market? Is the chief incentive to long-time 
bookings the miller’s inability to make a manufactur- 
ing profit out of current business and his desire for 
adventure in speculating back of: interminable com- 
mitments? Affirmative replies to these queries create 
a puzzle. Yet, with their customers opposed to the 
practice, it seems clear that millers must be wholly 
responsible for its continuance. 
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GOOD SENSE AND THE FARM PROBLEM 
HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER strongly com- 
mends to its readers an article in this issue orig- 

inally contributed by Mr. C. C. Isely, of Dodge City, 
Kansas, to the Wichita Beacon, and reprinted by cour- 
tesy of its editor, Mr. Henry J. Allen. 

While Mr. Isely’s discussion of the problem of farm 
relief is altogether from an unusual angle, it is essen- 
tially consideration from the standpoint of facts and 
events rather than as a question of politics. He sees 
the Dawes plan for stabilization of Europe’s finances 
and restoration of purchasing power as the “most 
notable contribution” to solution of the American farm 
problem. He points to the evil of tenantry created 
by stupid laws, the adverse effects of too much gold, 
and the prevalence of “professional mourners” who de- 
press farm values and throw farming back upon those 
who otherwise would get out of it and make room for 
younger and more industrious and intelligent men. 

He sees finally real, if not politically measured, 
farm prosperity all about him, and cites proof by 
township and section and book and page. Mr. Isely, 
in a word, sees the farm problem as something which 
will be solved by natural processes by the farmers 
themselves when and as world conditions are restored 
to normal and politics and “professional mourners” 
leave farming alone. 

_ * ” 


Nearly every seller has two prices on his goods; 
one of these is based on the cost of producing 
and handling the merchandise, the other is made 
for him by his competitor. When more goods are 
sold at the first named price, the business suc- 
ceeds; when the other method triumphs, it fails. 


* aa * 


INTERESTING PEOPLE IN BREAD 

fren Baruch Baking Co., of Los Angeles, is em- 

ploying a unique plan to increase the interest of 
its customers, and presumably of other customers to 
be gained by the scheme, in the uses of bread. It is 
offering a total of eighteen prizes, the first of which 
is a free trip to Hawaii, for the best letter “telling 
the different ways you know of using bread or serving 
it, such as, for instance, bread and butter, toast, eggs 
on toast, various kinds of sandwiches, dressing for 
fowl, meat or fish, bread and milk, garnishes for vari- 
ous dishes, etc.” Letters are required also to give 
reasons why “you think you should eat more bread, 
the value and economy of bread as food, its nourish- 
ing qualities, etc.” 

While the value of premium schemes as developers 
of business always is somewhat doubtful, the merits 
of this one appear to be considerably greater than are 
the theoretical objections to premiums and contests 
when considered in general terms. Whatever stimu- 
lates knowledge of bread, even though, as in this 
instance, “whole grain bread” is also included, is cer- 
tain to be beneficial to bread. If several thousand 
persons become interested in thinking up things to 
write in favor of bread, some part of them are certain 
to be convinced by their own arguments, even if a trip 
to Hawaii or the eighteenth prize of a pair of gloves 
is a more immediate objective than gaining truthful 
information about bread. 

If by some legerdemain, since the bread industries 
as a whole seem indisposed to supply the incentive, the 
children of the public schools in half the cities of the 
country could be engaged in a contest for prizes for 
the best essays on the value of bread as food, the in- 
terest so created undoubtedly would be reflected in 
ultimate increase in the consumption of bread. The 
case of bread is a case of ignorance. People have so 
long been left to the wiles of the traducers of bread 
that they now are prepared to believe any charge 
which may be brought against it. 

A considerable part of the decline in bread con- 
sumption undoubtedly is due to changes in living and 
eating habits, to a larger and more varied diet, made 
possible by improvements in transportation and meth- 
ods of distribution; because also relative costs no 
longer are an important factor in selection of food 
supplies for the family table. But another consid- 
erable, if undefinable, part is due to prejudice founded 
on ignorance. Interesting people in the study of bread 
as a food, whether for a trip to Hawaii or to the 
moon, is a useful service in the cause of bread con- 
sumption. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour sales were of moderate proportions last week, and 
this week opens with the situation virtually unchanged. Booking, of course, is not 
so heavy as in recent years, but millers generally indicate that they will be satisfied 
so long as the present volume of sales 
continues. Many bakers still have enough 
old flour due on contracts, and those not 
so well supplied appear to have met 
their near-by requirements earlier in the 
month, with the result that orders from 
this section of the trade have a tendency 
to grow smaller both in number and in 
size. With the possibility of higher pre- 
miums on wheat and uncertainty as to 
millfeed prices, millers as a rule are 
not pressing their old customers to buy 
flour far in advance. Short-time book- 
ings, instead, are being urged. Some 
mills, however, are known to be accepting bookings into March and April. 

Export Trade—Foreign buying has slowed up, and little new business of im- 
portance with Europe is reported in any quarter. Canadian mills are understood 
to be naming prices well under those of United States mills. Latin American 
countries are showing a little more active interest. 

Production, 
and mill production continues to increase. Northwestern mills show an abrupt 
upturn in percentage for last week, Minneapolis mills operating at 63 per cent 
of capacity against 42 in the previous week, and Duluth-Superior mills at 84 per 
cent, against 68 in the week before. Kansas City mills were running at 95 per 
cent, compared with 80, Toledo mills at 90 against 78, Seattle 80 against 59, and 
Buffalo 88 against 79. Production for the entire country probably averaged well 
above 60 per cent, and appeared to be about at the peak production point of last 
year, which was reached in late September. 

Flour Prices——Mill quotations do not reflect the full decline in wheat, largely 
owing to the weakness in millfeed. There is general complaint of price cutting; 
in fact, the situation is described by some millers as demoralized. Variations of as 
much as 75c@$1 bbl on presumably the same grade of flour are reported. Minne- 
apolis mill quotations are down 20@30c bbl from a week ago, with declines of 
10@15c in Kansas City, St. Louis and Buffalo. 

Millfeed.—Depression in grains forced a downward movement in feeds last 
week. The decline is less marked in the case of bran than with middlings, which 
are now down to about $1 ton over bran, as against $8@8.50 a few weeks ago. 
Buffalo and Canada are supplying eastern needs at $2@2.50 ton under those of 
northwestern mills. ‘The downward movement of corn has influenced buyers to wait, 
though feed supplies have been kept low this season and considerable quantities 
have still to be purchased. Mill quotations on bran are down 50c@$1 ton since 
a week ago. 
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ward shipment. A price of 41s per 280 lbs ($6.99 bbl) for December-March de- 
livery has checked foreign business. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
41s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.09 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 39s ($6.63 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), American 
soft winters 40s ($6.80 bbl), home milled, delivered, 41@44s ($6.97@7.48 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Canadian offers are more in line, with the result that some sales 
have been accomplished. There is also moderate buying of Kansas flours. Today's 
quotations: Canadian export patents $7.45@7.70 per 100 kilos ($6.62@6.85 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $7.50@8 ($6.68@7.12 bbl), Kansas straights $7.25@7.60 ($6.44 
@6.76 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.40 ($6.59 bbl), Belgian patents $7.30 ($6.50 
bbl). 

Hamburg.—Home mills are doing a good business in domestic markets, but 
foreign flour demand is restricted. Good sales of Kansas and Canadian flours have 
been made to Czechoslovakia. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.80@8 
per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50@8 ($6.68@7.12 bbl), Kan- 
sas export patents $7.40@7.75 ($6.59@6.88 bbl), English patents $7.20@8.15 ($6.41 
@7.23 bbl), home milled $10.54@10.70 ($9.35@9.52 bbl), rye flour $8.80@9.20 ($7.83 
@8.19 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Fair business continues for prompt and forward shipment. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8@8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.12@7.39 bbl), 
Canadian export patents $7.70@8 ($6.85@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.70 
8.20 ($6.85@7.30 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.60@7.90 ($6.76@7.03 bbl), Texas pat- 
ents $7.85@8.25 ($6.97@7.33 bbl). 

Oslo—American rye flour is in good demand, but declining markets have r 
duced business in wheat flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.» 
@8.35 per 100 kilos ($7.8383@7.42 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.60@7.80 ($6. 
@6.94 bbl), Kansas top patents $8@8.25 ($7.12@7.33 bbl), Kansas export patent 
$7.80@8 ($6.94@7.12 bbl), American rye flour $6.70@7 ($5.60@6.23 bbl), Engli 
patents $7.55 ($6.71 bbl). 


mow i 


WHEAT 


The wheat market continues steady in London. A weaker tendency is notil 
in Liverpool, with trading light. 


MILLFEED 


Feedingstuffs continue quiet in London. Bran is offered at £7 5s ton and mi:'- 
dlings at £8 10s, ex-mill; Plate pollards, afloat £7 2s 6d, October-December shi)- 
ment £7 Is 3d. Low grades are easier in London and Liverpool. Some sales of 
Canadian have been made at 30s 6d, c.i.f. American low grades are considered to 
dear at 32s 6d. Offals are steady in Belfast, with a good demand and prices un- 
changed. 

OIL CAKE 

London made cottonseed cake is firm at £7 1s 3d ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian 
made £6 11s 3d, ex-ship. Demand is quiet in Liverpool. American linseed cake for 
October-November shipment is held at £11 17s 6d. River Plate cake is scarce 
at £11 10s, c.i.f. 

OATMEAL 

There is little demand for oat products in London. The Scottish product is 
nominal, and continental rolled oats are unchanged at 37s 6d, c.i.f. American and 
Canadian rolled oats are offered at 32s 9d, and meal at 40s 3d. The Belfast market 
is practically unchanged, with no foreign oatmeal available. Germany offers rolled 
oats at 40s 6d. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentices 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 




















NORTHWEST— Sept. 18 Sept. 19 NORTHWEST— Sept. 18 Sept. 19 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 1926 1925 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. .289,286 195,237 289,611 380,144 Minneapolis ...... 63 42 55 73 
European Markets by Cable St. Paul ...... 14,829 10,418 13,535 13,093 St. Paul ......... 63 45 62 59 
Duluth-Superior 30,980 25,025 20,810 32,945 Duluth-Superior .. 84 68 56 89 
‘ , “ Outside mills*..183,248 201,386 253,403 296,414 Outside mills* .... 72 55 63 68 
Lonpon, Eno., Sept. 20.—(Special Cable)—Owing to the uncertainty of the ni pe nai =< 
Canadian crop, buyers are refraining from purchasing ahead. Business in new crop Pc a 432,066 577,359 722,596 ns RET, ++ 67 49 58 i 
flour is restricted. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40s 6d@41s per 280 = xansas City... .167,712 140,723 147,207 118,306 Kansas City ...... 95 80 85 78 
Ibs ($6.89@6.97 bbl), Canadian export patents 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), Kansas export Wichita ....... 41,483 39,254 52,307 35,477 Wichita .......... 66 63 83 . 
, : ; ‘ 4 . OMEN cnx s et ecss 43,049 43,475 30,147 32,680 Salina ............ 93 94 80 72 
patents 38s ($6.46 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s ($6.97 bbl), home milled  g¢ josepn .:1: 43'820 38,180 43,733 44.869 St. Joseph ....... 92 80 92 94 
straight run equivalent to 38s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.55 bbl). OMARA 0565650 25,893 23,143 25,183 20,809 Omaha .......... 94 84 92 76 
Liverpool.—Sales of foreign flour are difficult, owing to the serious price cutting OUtside millsf.. 233,014 230,306 311,211 210,708 eer nee «2 500 = gs = 
being done by home mills. Manitoba spot offerings are unattractive at 43s ($7.31 Totals .554,971 515,081 609,788 462,849 Average ..... 17 71 86 65 
bbl), as are Australian arrived at 37s ($6.29 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian on AND, toe ged son aaa “aa AND oe “ 
® souis ...... es RE 764 veeben 49 52 
top patents 40@4I1s per 280 lbs ($6.80@6.97 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s Outsidet . 48,200 41,000 59,000 47,100 Outsidet ....... 55 47 61 54 
($6.63 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s 6d@39s 6d ($6.55@6.72 bbl), Kansas Toledo ........ 45,500 39,700 40,500 39,100 Toledo ........... 90 78 84 81 
t 37 6.29 bbl), Australi tents 32s 6d 53 bbl). Canadi Outsidef . 82,475 36,028 51,122 38,168 Outsidef ....... 74 49 66 6 
export patents 37s (36. ), Australian patents 32s ($5. ), Canadian ndianapolis .. ..... «sce 6,385 7,552 Indianapolis ..... .. ‘ 34 38 
low grades 30s 6d@3l1s 6d ($5.19@5.36 bbl). Southeast ..... 94,978 95,120 95,058 112,380 Southeast ........ 63 66 64 69 
Glasgow.—Home mills are quoting flour for Nevember delivery at 37s per 280 Totals . 253,253 241,548 285,165 275,400 Average ..... 65 68 64 60 
Ibs ($6.29 bbl), 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), and 40s ($6.80 bbl), according to quality. -This PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC CcoasT— 
: eae 't : , : 4 : : Portland ...... 26,192 23,829 27,660 23,651 Portland ......... 42 38 44 38 
is hampering imported business. Canadian winters are considered better values than corenme@ cist 37,667 27,770 22,726 32,751 Seattle ........ 1°, 38 Me as a 
Australian. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 39s 3d@39s 6d per 280 Tacoma ....... 42,858 32,451 32,729 40,914 Tacoma .......... 75 57 57 71 
lbs for October-November shipment ($6.66@6.72 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s Totals ..106,617 84,050 83,115 97,316 eeibis isc. Pv ‘1 ry 57 
@40s 6d ($6.80@6.89 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s 6d@38s ($6.38@6.46 bbl), Buffalo ........ 223,220 200,069 210,887 193,048 Buffalo ........... 88 79 89 83 
American soft winters 39s 6d@40s ($6.63@6.80 bbl), Australian patents on spot Chicago -..---- wtyyee Ceieee Stree Tewe |  CRUME a eee ress ” es os * 
38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), for shipment 38s 9d@39s ($6.58@6.63 bbl). *Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Pav! and 
. lly 1 ith d di red Duluth-Superior. ftSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St ouls, 
Belfast.—Prices are generally lowcr, wi emand improved for spot and for- but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 20. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of /'5 1bs, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNas)iville” 
Spring first patent .......... $6.60@ 7.25 $6.90@ 7.55 $....@.... $6.75@ 7.10 $7.30@ 7.45 $7.10@ 7.55 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.35@ 7.60 $8.15@ 8.30 $7.10@ 7.50 st. 75 (0 8.25 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.35@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 ee Se 5.60@ 5.80 7.10@ 7.15 6.60@ 7.15 tne 7.00 7.00@ 7.35 7.15@ 8.10 6.85@ 7.10 ; vee 
Spring first clear ........... 6.00@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.20 ee 5.00@ 5.60 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.85 < 6.60@ 6.80 6.75@ 7.10 a! vee 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.35@ 7.00 eS 6.90@ 7.45 6.50@ 6.90 ingens 6.90@ 7.30 0@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.40 6.60@ 7.50 6.95@ 7.40 7.2 7.75 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.75@ 6.20 me Pe 6.30@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.30 he ths 6.50@ 6.90 0@ 6.85 SM AD eee OF 6.60@ 6.95 vee 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.50@ 5.70 o-@.. 5.55@ 5.80 5.30@ 5.70 --@.. rr, yer . er bee ease co Toe, Pe seer 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.95@ 6.60 re .-@. 6.50@ 7.00 ..@.. _ Veen 0@ 6.65 ey vier 6.60@ 7.50 6.70@ 7.00 8.2 8.50 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.50@ 5.90 < - 6.70@ 6.90 ..@. 6. 850 6.50 o5:40 @ 5.65 *5.75@ 6.65  6.25@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.70 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.20@ 6.40 ee ae - 5.20@ 5.90 en ee Oi... e ee ee re 6.15@ 6.50 Tey ee 6.00 6.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.85@ 5.10 4.45@ 5.20 .@.. 4446ine 5.40@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.95 oo 
Rye flour, dark ..........00. 4.00@ 4.30 3.85@ 4.25 Se ORP i ge 4.75@ 4.85 eas F 4.60@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.75 4.95@ 5.05 oY ? 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisco Toronto a Toronto oowi nnipet 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 $8.25@ 8.40 Kansas ........ $....@ os $7.40@ 7.60 Spring top patentf...$....@8.20 $....@8.95 Spring exports§ ........ 9d 
oo) | ee 5.20@ 5.70 cae acre pT rr 7.40@ 7. 85 8.50@ 8.75 Spring second patent{ ++». @7.60 ....@8.35 Ont. 90% patentst..$5. ieee. 40 
CRO wewsciecs 5.25@ 5.80 cooe® cowe Montana ....... 6.60@ 7.10 7.50@ 7.70 Spring first clearf ... 1.1. @6.50 12) @7.65 Ontario exports§ .......... 36s 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-Ib jutes. ¢Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 











ouis, 
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CANADIAN HARVEST 


NEARS COMPLETION 


Results Described as Generally Satisfactory 
—Quality of Ontario Wheat Reported 
Exceptionally Good 


Toronto, Ont.—The business of har- 
vesting grain in the various provinces of 
Canada is now nearing completion, In 
a general way the results are unusually 
satisfactory. Some parts have shown 
losses, mostly due to weather, but the 
big crops of the year have turned out 
very well. Ontario where most of the 
winter wheat is grown, had a dry har- 
vest, with the result that the quality of 
this grain is exceptionally good. 

Naturally, the world at large is most 
interested in the spring wheat crops of 
the western provinces. This is the cen- 
ter of all our anxieties every year, and 
the whole country breathes more freely 
when it is known that the western crops 
are safe. Happily, this is now the case. 
By the end of this week wheat cutting 
should be almost completed and thresh- 
ing well under way. The trade is still 
wondering over the contradictions in the 
last two government reports whereby the 
estimated quantity of wheat to be har- 
vested in Canada was increased by al- 
most 100,000,000 bus. This sort of crop 
reporting is not good for the markets, 
and is sure to involve many innocent 
people in losses, As: matters stand, the 
estimate made several times recently in 
this correspondence of 400,000,000 bus 
spring wheat in western Canada is ac- 
curate enough for all practical purposes. 


Conditions in the West 

Winniree, Man.—Cutting in the west- 
ern provinces is at least 80 per cent 
finished, threshing has started, and the 
crop is made. Very little of it is still 
susceptible to frost or other damage, al- 
though continued rain may take its toll 
in the sprouting which is already spoken 
of in isolated spots. 

Frost visited Alberta again last week 
and may have cut about 10 per cent of 
the crop of the northern districts at 
least a grade. 

Wheat continues to promise very well 
in most of Alberta. Cutting is well 
ahead in the northern half, with thresh- 
ing started. In the south and west it 
has been rather badly delayed, and the 
heavy rain has lodged all grains so se- 
verely that harvesting will be difficult. 
Rust has run heavily through Saskatche- 
wan fields. Manitoba’s yield is also 
somewhat shriveled. 

Barley and rye are bright spots all 
over the prairie region. Oats are the 
chief disappointment. Three weeks ago 
there were thousands of acres in Mani- 
toba that promised well, although ad- 
mittedly rusty. A week later the no- 
ticeable ravages of rust were causing 
surprise and reduced estimates. Now 
hundreds of acres are being burned, 
either before or after cutting. 





ARKANSAS RICE OUTLOOK 

Oxtanoma Crty, Oxta.—Weather of 
the next 10 days will determine Arkansas 
rice production, Although development 
of kernels was retarded by the cool 
weather of a fortnight ago, the hot days 
following have caused rapid growth. 
Cutting has been started in some sec- 
tions. 

_A recent federal estimate predicts a 
yield of 39,336,000 bus, which is a 4 
per cent decrease from last year. Two 
per cent of this decrease will be offset 
by the carry-over from last year, accord- 
ing to Edgar Roy, expert of the Arkan- 
Sas Rice Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Roy expects no higher prices until 
a large percentage of Arkansas rice is 
exported. Efforts in this direction are 
being made by the newly formed pool 
of Louisiana rice growers, and it is re- 
grettable that Arkansas growers are not 
willing to participate. 





INDIANA CROPS 

Totepo, On1o.—Charles B. Riley, sec- 
retary of the Indiana grain dealers’ and 
Indiana millers’ associations, who recent- 
ly completed a trip of 350 to 400 miles 
over the state, says in a recent bulletin: 
In my opinion Indiana cannot hope for 
more than 60 per cent of a crop of corn 
under any conditions, and with unfavor- 





able conditions, such as an early frost, 
much less than that will be realized. 
There is quite a bit of old corn in places, 
and a liberal supply of hogs to eat it. 
Farmers are busy plowing for wheat, 
and from present indications will have a 
larger acreage this fall than for many 
years.” 

Midsummer weather prevailed last 
week, high temperatures day and night, 
which is a godsend for corn, and will 
undoubtedly increase the yield. There 
was some relief from the heat at the end 
of the week, although it was still warm 
and dry. 


WORLD WHEAT CROP IS 
LARGER THAN LAST YEAR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The world wheat 
crop is now indicated to be somewhat 
larger than last year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
Northern Hemisphere crop, aside from 
Russia, promises a harvest 130,000,000 to 
160,000,000 bus greater than last year, 
with the probabilities in favor of later 
revision downward rather than upward. 
Early indications for the Southern Hemi- 
sphere are for a reduction of 40,000,000 
to 60,000,000 bus, compared with last 
year, due to unfavorable conditions in 
Australia. The total of estimates of 
production in 29 countries of the North- 
ern Hemisphere amounts to 2,829,000,000 
bus, compared with 2,681,000,000 pro- 
duced in those countries last year. 

North African production is still re- 
ported as 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 bus 
greater than last year. The Chinese 
crop is believed to be good this year. 
The first forecast of acreage in Argen- 
tina shows a slight increase over 1926, 
and conditions are generally favorable 
for development. In Australia, continued 
dry weather hindered seeding. 

Indicated increases in wheat and rye 
crops will reduce European requirements 
for wheat from exporting countries. An 
increase of from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bus in the wheat crop and a similar in- 
crease in the rye crop, however, will not 
cause a corresponding reduction in the 
imports of wheat. The net imports of 
the majority of European importing 
countries amounted to 638,000,000 bus in 
1926-27, compared with 521,000,000 for 
the year before and 609,000,000 for 1924- 
25. For the year 1927-28 the net imports 
into these countries are expected to be 
between 575,000,000 and 650,000,000 bus. 
Increased production may cut the im- 
port requirements to about 600,000,000. 
Actual imports will depend, of course, 
upon quality of domestic crops, prices 
and other conditions such as tariffs and 
other import restrictions. It is estimated 
that non-European countries will take 
from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus, 
making a total of import requirements 
of all importing countries between 675,- 
000.000 and 800,000,000 bus. This is a 
wide range. A more probable range is 
from 700,000,000 to 750,000,000 bus, of 
which the Northern Hemisphere coun- 
tries may provide from 600,000,000 to 
675,000,000. 

It now seems probable that Northern 
Hemisphere surplus producing countries 
will have a little larger exportable sur- 
plus than last year. Canada will be the 
leading exporter and, according to latest 
estimates, may ship 300,000,000 bus or 
more, and the United States about 235,- 
000,000. Shipments from Russia are 
quite uncertain. The Balkan and other 
countries will contribute very little. If 
the exporting countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere do not increase consump- 
tion, they can export about 700,000,000 
bus without reducing stocks. Some in- 
crease both in stocks and consumption 
is probable. 








WORLD GRAIN CROPS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Reports on rye 
production for 1927 from 19 Northern 
Hemisphere countries, including the 
United States, show a total of 539,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 462,000,000 in 
1926. When estimates come in from 
other Northern Hemisphere countries, it 
is expected that they will make the in- 
creased production of rye, compared with 
last year, still greater. 

Reports from eight Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries, which together produce 
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about 65 per cent of the world total, 
show a corn crop production this year of 
2,581,427,000 bus, or 7 per cent less than 
last year’s total for these countries. 

The September flaxseed estimate for 
the present season in North America 
shows an increase over that of August, 
due to a decided increase in the official 
estimate for Canada. Production in 
North America is now estimated at 29,- 
093,000 bus, or 18.6 per cent above last 
year’s crop of 24,540,000 bus. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROPS 

Seattte, WasH.— Harvesting opera- 
tions have been interrupted in many sec- 
tions of both the winter and spring 
wheat territories of the Pacific North- 
west by heavy and continued rains. Se- 
rious damage has been done to uncut 
wheat and oats, and to grain in the 
shocks and sacked wheat in the fields 
by bleaching and sprouting. 

The report of G. S. Ray, agricultural 
statistician in Washington, for the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
forecast the state spring wheat yield as 
of Sept. 1 as 19,464,000 bus, which, add- 
ed to the Aug. 1 estimate of 33,082,000 
bus winter wheat, indicated a total wheat 
production for the state of 52,546,000 
bus, compared with 40,271,000 in 1926, 
and 40,044,000, the average for the past 
five years. 


GOOD WEATHER AIDS 
HARVEST IN EUROPE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The excellent 
weather conditions prevailing over 
Europe during the past two weeks aided 
the harvest of grain crops in the fields 
of northern and northwestern countries, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Trade reports are 
estimating the German wheat crop at 
103,000,000 bus, although between 7,000,- 
000 and 13,000,000 bus of it will be unfit 
for milling. 

Russian grain procuring from July 1 
until Aug. 15 amounted to 15,980 short 
tons, compared with 13,700 for the same 
period last year. The wheat crop in the 
Ukraine and central region is apparently 
above expectations. There is much un- 
certainty regarding the duration of this 
intensive offering of cereals by the grow- 
ers. At present the marketing is being 
done chiefly by the richer peasants, but 
the main commercial crop, which has not 
yet appeared, is in the hands of the poor- 
er peasants. Procurings during Septem- 
ber and October are expected to give a 
better indications of what can be looked 
for during the coming year. 








SWEDISH PRODUCTION LOWER 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The production 
of grain crops and potatoes in Sweden 
this year is considerably below that of 
the past two, according to a cable to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. The wheat pro- 
duction is estimated at 11,170,000 bus, 
and potatoes at 62,133,000 bus, which 
thus both represent decreases of about 
10 per cent from last year’s production. 
The oats crop has declined almost 16 
per cent, barley almost 18 per cent, and 
rye almost 20 per cent, from last year’s 
production, All of these crops, however, 
with the exception of barley, are larger 
than in 1924. Wheat, which had a crop 
of 6,800,000 bus in Sweden in 1924, and 
doubled in 1925, with a yield of 13,359,- 
000, was down to 12,363,000 for 1926. 





AUSTRALIAN CROP OUTLOOK 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The wheat crop 
of New South Wales, one of the prin- 
cipal wheat growing states of Australia, 
is in a critical condition, due to lack of 
rain, according to a cable to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. In Western Australia the 
outlook for a good crop is excellent. 
Conditions continue favorable in Victoria 
and South Australia, but more rain is 
desirable. This report confirms advices 
derived from other sources. 





In July the exports of corn from Ar- 
gentina are believed to have broken all 
records, when they totaled approximate- 
ly 40,000,000 bus. 
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NYE & JENKS COMPANY 
BEING REORGANIZED 


Grain Company Will Cease Operation of Its 
Chicago Elevators—Headquarters to 
Move to Omaha 


Cuicaco, Inx., Sept. 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Nye & Jenks Grain Co., 
Chicago, one of the largest and most 
prominent cash grain and export houses 
in the United States, is being reorgan- 
ized, and its headquarters will be moved 
from Chicago to Omaha. Julius H. 
Barnes is chairman of the board of di- 
reetors, and Frank L. Carey is president. 

At a meeting of officials of the com- 
pany on Sept. 19, a decision was reached 
that the company should cease to operate 
its elevators in Chicago. It will not 
be known until Sept. 22 who will take 
over the elevators. At that time the 
Wabash railroad is expected to make an 
announcement with regard to the future 
of the Wabash and Rialto elevators now 
operated by the Nye & Jenks Co. 

The reorganized company, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, will operate western 
terminal and country elevators. No an- 
nouncement relative to the company’s 
future activities in Chicago has been 
made. 

S. O. Werner. 





TURKISH CROPS SMALLER 

Lonpvon, Enc.—A report issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry at 
Constantinople estimates the grain crops 
as a whole to be about 25 per cent 
smaller than last year’s. Barley in par- 
ticular has suffered from the long winter, 
and the yield is expected to equal only 
about half the quantity harvested last 
year. 





BULGARIAN ESTIMATES 

Lonpon, Ene.—According to the gen- 
eral office of statistics at Bucharest, the 
Bulgarian crop is estimated as follows, 
in tons: wheat, 121,300; rye, 205,850; 
barley, 337,500; oats, 146,000. Estimates 
for corn have not yet been received, but 
a crop of about 800,000 tons is antici- 
pated. 





RAINS FALL IN OREGON 

PortLanp, OrEGon.—Heavy rains early 
last week did considerable damage to 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest. The 
loss in Oregon was not severe, as har- 
vesting was earlier in this state and 
nearly all the crop was secured before 
the weather became unfavorable. Corn 
is in good condition, and some is being 
cut in the southern counties. 





NEW YORK SEEDING DELAYED 
Burrato, N. Y.—Dry weather is de- 
laying the sowing of winter wheat in this 
section. The fields have been plowed 
and harrowing is going on, but the seed, 
if sowed, is not likely to germinate unless 
there is a soaking ,rain, 





LARGER ALGERIAN CROP 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Algerian 
government estimates that the produc- 
tion of cereals there this year will be 
20,750,000 quintals, 8,000,000 more than 
last year. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Sept. 17, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 7 5 311 327 

Kansas City... 17 22 193 153 

Chicago ...... 237 257 #4114 #161 wv oe 
New York .... 244 2385 55 108 279 268 
Philadelphia . 48 37 33 30 83 102 
Baltimore .... 28 31 21 42 oe oe 
Milwaukee ... 74 44 13 2 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 111 203 128 202 129 267 
tNashville .... 50 32 


+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 11. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Sept. 3.. 2,558 2,866 2,684 
Previous week ....... 2,367 2,858 2,733 
Production July 1- 

Bent. 8 .ncccccsccses 21,089 25,438 23,644 

Imports— 

July 1-Sept. 3 ....... rr 1 

Exports— 

Week ending Sept. 3.. 136 304 163 
Previous week ....... 224 368 214 
July 1-Sept. 3 ....... 1,690 2,385 1,761 
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ASTORIA MILLS WILL 
JOIN KERR GIFFORD 


Final Details Expected to Be Completed 
Shortly—Oregon Consolidation to Have 
5,500 Bbis Capacity 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Negotiations are 
pending for affiliation of Kerr Gifford 
& Co., Inc., Portland, with the Astoria 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., and final 
details probably will be completed with- 
in a few days. This was confirmed late 
last week by Edgar W. Smith, president 
of the Astoria company, and N. A. 
Leach, vice president of the Portland 
firm. 

The Astoria mill has a capacity of 
4,000 bbls, and has been engaged chiefly 
in the export business. In the season of 
1923-24 it claimed to have sold over 5 
per cent of all the flour exported from 
the United States, and to have repeated 
this performance in 1925-26. 

The plant was built in 1919 by the 
Port of Astoria on the property of the 
municipal terminal, and was leased to 
the Astoria Flouring Mills Co. for a 
term of years. The firm owns equip- 
ment valued at $500,000, and is capital- 
ized at $1,000,000. 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., is one of 
the largest wheat exporters on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and is also engaged in mill- 
ing, operating a 700-bbl mill at Portland, 
a 150-bbl plant at Eugene, Oregon, and 
a 500-bbl mill at The Dalles, Oregon. 

The amalgamation will give the firm a 
combined milling capacity of nearly 
5,500 bbls. 

Mr. Smith, who was founder of the 
Astoria company, will continue with the 
new concern, and will have charge of 
its export flour trade. 


MUTUAL MILLERS AND FEED 
DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Officers elected at the 
twelfth annual meeting and outing of 
the Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ 
Association of Western New York and 
Pennsylvania at Jamestown, N. Y., on 
Sept. 16 were E. B. Dunbar, Little Val- 
ley, N. Y., president; W. H. Parker, 
Waterford, Pa., vice president; H. S. 
Carr, Portville, N. Y., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

L. F. Brown, Chicago, secretary of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, made a speech at the banquet 
on “The Need for Co-operation Between 
Manufacturer and Retailers.” 

The concluding address of the evening 
was delivered by Austin W. Carpenter, 
a former secretary of the association, 
and now sales manager for the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit. Mr. Carpenter 
stressed the failure of co-operative mer- 
chandising of feeds by farmer pool or- 
ganizations, and said that regular deal- 
ers are in many cases now distributing 
merchandise which was inteaded to be 
sold by the car door plan. 








DEPARTMENT TO CEASE 
PREDICTIONS OF PRICES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In consequence 
of the criticism aroused by a recent cot- 
ton price commentary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there will be no 
predictions of agricultural prices here- 
after by that department. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has_ hereto- 
fore discussed price outlooks for wheat 
and corn even more freely than for cot- 
ton. The economists of the department 
believe that these interpretations of sta- 
tistics have been of benefit to farmers 
and are loth to see them dispensed with, 
but concede that abuse of them by spec- 
ulators probably makes such a course 
wise. 





WORLD WHEAT EXPORTS GROWING 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The export move- 
ment for the current wheat year, which 
was backward during July and August, 
compared both with last year and with 
the average for the past six years, has 
increased during September. The back- 
wardness had been due to small ship- 
ments from the United States, according 
to the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. In recent years, the 
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peak of the United States export move- 
ment has come during August, but this 
year shipments have continued to in- 
crease in September. In Canada, on the 
other hand, favorable crop news appears 
to have stimulated the sale of old stocks 
and early threshings. Shipments from 
Argentina and Australia are continuing 
in advance of 1926, but are about av- 
erage for this time of year, as also are 
Indian exports. 


CANADIAN MILLERS 
TO MEET IN TORONTO 


Sept. 28 Is Date Set for Annual Convention 
of Association—Golf Tournament 
Is Planned 


MonTreaL, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting on Sept. 28, in Toronto, 
at the King Edward Hotel. It will be 
called to order by the president, J. J. 
Page, at 10:15 a.m. A large attendance 
is expected. 

In accordance with the traditions of 
the association, a golf tournament will 
be held on the next day at one of the 
near-by golf clubs. The contestants will 
dispute the right to hold for the next 
12 months the McDonald & Robb trophy, 
emblematic of the millers’ golf champion- 
ship for Canada, also the F. K. Morrow 
trophy, for which the senior group only 
may compete. It is expected that new 
trophies will be competed for by the dif- 
ferent classes of golfers in the milling 
fraternity. 








HIGH PROTEIN WHEAT IS 
HELD BY KANSAS FARMERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—It is generally es- 
timated that Kansas farmers are holding 
a large part of their better grade of 
wheat. Early in the season, before 
heavy rains made threshing impossible, 
there was a quantity of good wheat har- 
vested, and, as the July receipts of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade indicate, 
much of it was stored. 

The later wheat, harvested after heavy 
rains, was too moist for storage, and 
was shipped to market immediately. 

In some localities it is difficult to buy 
seed wheat, as the holders expect higher 
prices. A number of cases have come to 
the attention of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association in which grow- 
ers, with a stock of wheat suitable for 
sowing, have sold part of it locally on 
condition that they be paid the price at 
which they later dispose of the remainder. 





POOLS IN U. S. HANDLED 
MORE GRAIN IN 1926-27 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—According to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
nine active wheat pools in the United 
States handled over 500,000 bus more 
wheat in the 1926-27 marketing season 
than they did in the preceding one, al- 
though there were greatly reduced crops 
in several of the states in which the pools 
operate. 

All of the nine pools have been operat- 
ing for three or more years. Six were 
organized in 1922 and have handled five 
crops. Two were organized in 1923, and 
have handled four crops. One associa- 
tion, organized in 1924, handled the crop 
for that year and for 1925 and 1926. 





MANAGER NAMED FOR COAST 
MILL OF WASHBURN CROSBY 


PortLanp, Orecon.—G. O. Peplow, for 
many years connected with Portland 
mills, will be manager of the Pasco 
(Wash.) Grain & Milling Co. As an- 
nounced in The Northwestern Miller last 
week, this company has been acquired 
by the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
a The plant has a capacity of 1,000 
bbls. 





ADVOCATES THREE WHEAT 
POOLS FOR UNITED STATES 


InprANAPOLIS, INp.— W. H. Settle, 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation and general manager of the 
Central States Soft Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, recently reported to the board 


of directors of the association the results 
of an extensive trip through Canada and 
the northwestern wheat growing states. 
While in Canada he looked into the 
operations of the large Canadian wheat 
pools. He said the co-operative setup 
there was in all important respects simi- 
lar to that of the central states associa- 
tion, with the added advantage of great 
volumes of wheat. 

“We need the soft winter wheat in this 
country organized into one pool,” he de- 
clared, “and the hard wheat in another 
and the spring wheat in still another. 
There should not be more than three 
pools of wheat throughout the entire 
United States. Each of them would 
have one wheat salesman and one only, 
and there should be a correlation of the 
three pools. There could be an under- 
standing where all would work to the ad- 
vantage of each other and not in compe- 
tition with the different types of wheat.” 


J. K. MULLEN DENIES 
REPORTED RETIREMENT 


President of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. May Arrange That His Re- 
sponsibility Be Somewhat Lightened 


Denver, Coto.—J. K. Mullen, head of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
will not retire, he announced last week 
in contradicting reports that have been 
made in Denver recently that he intend- 
ed to give up active business life because 
of ill health. Mr. Mullen also denied 
that his health was poor. 

It is probable, however, that the bur- 
den of responsibility that he has carried 
in connection with the milling company’s 
operations may be lightened. Mr. Mul- 
len, who is aged 80 years, organized the 
company in 1885. It now controls more 
than a score of mills in Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho and Kansas, and is the largest 





milling corporation in the Rocky Moun- 


tain territory. 

At a meeting of the company last 
week all directors were re-elected. Of- 
ficers of the corporation for the ensuing 
year will be elected at a meeting of the 
directors to be held later. 





BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
TO BUILD AT OMAHA 


Kansas Crry, Mo—The Blackburn 
Milling Co., operating a mill at Elkhorn, 
Neb., with offices at Omaha, contemplates 
building a flour mill in the latter city 
within the next few months. Some time 
ago the Blackburn company purchased 
the property of the North Bend (Neb.) 
Milling Co., and its plans contemplate 
using the equipment from this mill in its 
proposed Omaha unit. It has not yet 
been decided if the mill will be housed 
in a new building or in a reconstructed 
one. 





ARGENTINE RAILWAY RUNS 
TRAIN TO IMPROVE SEED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the Argentine Central Railway ran a 
train this year in February, composed 
of specially designed cars carrying up- 
to-date seed cleaning and selecting ma- 
chinery, offering free service to agricul- 
turists. The seed handled totaled 1,342,- 
000 kilos wheat and 352,000 kilos linseed. 
Reduced to area sown according to av- 
erage requirements, this indicates rough- 
ly that 27,000 hectares wheat and 8,500 
hectares linseed were planted this year 
with selected clean seed. The beneficial 
effect will be better appreciated when 
the next harvest records are checked for 
the districts served. 





THE BUCKWHEAT SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin for 
Sept. 16 says: During August, growing 
buckwheat suffered only nominal dam- 
age, the government, on Sept. 1, esti- 
mating the crop at 15,400,000 bus (the 
largest since 1918), compared with 12,- 
900,000 last year. Part has already ma- 
tured, but much will require the balance 
of the month. Frost may yet curtail the 
promised yield, and rains following har- 
vest could still inflict serious injury. 


September 21, 1927 


CHICAGO CLUB BACKS 
FEDERATION PLEDGE 


Cc. C. Anthon Re-elected to Presidency of 
Flour Body at Ite Annual Meeting 
on Sept. 15 


Cuicaco, Inn.—C. C, Anthon, Chicago 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., was re-elected president of the 
Chicago Flour Club, at its annual meet- 
ing, Sept. 15, at the Electric Club. Har- 
try Korzeniewski, of J. Korzeniewski & 
Co., and S. O. Werner, were re-elected 
vice president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. Walter F. Kunz, of the 
Bakers’ Flour Co., and C. A. Bunnell, 
Chicago manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., were elected directors for two 
years. Phelps Cowan, of William Cow:n 
& Co., was elected director for one year, 
to fill the unexpired term of P. P. Croar- 
kin, who asked to be relieved on account 
of his illness. 

V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., in a stirring speech discussed the 
evil practice of making long-time boo - 
ings on flour, and referred to the move- 
ment started by the Millers’ Nation.] 
Federation to secure pledges from mills 
to keep sales within a period of 120 
days. He presented a resolution readii.¢ 
as follows, which was unanimously cir- 
ried: 

Whereas, It has come to our attention 
that the Millers’ National Federation is 
endeavoring to correct the practice of 
contracting flour for long-time delivery, 
a practice which we consider detrimen' «l 
to the best interests of the flour trace; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Flour Club, 
at its annual meeting held Sept. 15, 
strongly indorses the program of the 
Millers’ National Federation and declares 
itself in full sympathy and accord with 
the movement to limit the time of deliv- 
ery on flour sales to not to exceed 120 
days; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 

The report of the treasurer showed 
that the club was in a healthy financial 
condition. Mr. Anthon reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the organization during the 
past year, stating that the meetings have 
been better attended than ever before in 
the history of the club, and that a high 
mark of 72 has been established. lke- 
ports were presented by the golf and en- 
tertainment committees on the annual 
sports day, held at the Aurora (IIl.) 
Country Club on July 21, when 47 mem- 
bers took part in the golf tournament 
and the other events arranged. The club 
now has a larger membership than ever 
before, and a rising vote of thanks was 
given the officers and board of directors 
for their faithful and hard work. 

A meeting of the officers and new 
board of directors will be held Sept. 21, 
when standing committees for the ensu- 
ing year will be appointed and other 
routine matters attended to. 


QUAKER OATS CO. BUYS 
MUFFETS CORPORATION 


Curcaco, Inx., Sept. 20—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Quaker Oats Co., Chi: ago, 
announces that it has purchased th as- 
sets of the Muffets Corporation, Dc pew, 
N. Y. The Muffets company mani fac- 
tures whole wheat biscuit and has two 
plants, one in New York state anc one 
in Ontario, Canada. The business will 
be continued as heretofore but «nder 
the direction of the Quaker Oats Co and 
with the addition of the Quaker trade- 
mark on all products. 

S. O. Wer» ©. 








SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE CRO?’ 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Normal tem)era- 
tures in Argentina, with only very ‘ight 
showers in the southern wheat di-trict 
last week, were reported to the United 
States Weather Bureau. Light «ln 
fell in Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, and Victoria, during the week, 
but drouth is still prevailing in NeW 
South Wales. A cable from the Interna 
tional Institute of Agriculture at !‘ome 
confirms previous reports of unfavorable 
conditions due to drouth in New South 
Wales. 
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FEDERATION MEETING 


PLANS PROGRESSING 


Sydney Anderson, President, Urges Sales 
Managers and Sales Executives to At- 
tend Gathering, Oct. 20-21 


Arrangements for the semiannual 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 20-21, are gradually taking 
form, Sydney Anderson, president, re- 
ports. The program for the sessions of 
Oct. 20 will be formulated by and will 
be under the direction and leadership of 
the newly authorized and appointed com- 
mittee on sales, of ‘which H. R. Ward, 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
chairman. 

The morning session will be for sales 
managers and sales executives only, and 
will probably be in the nature of a gen- 
eral get-together meeting and round 
table discussion. The afternoon session 
will include a set program of papers and 
addresses on the practical problems in 
ecnnection. It will be open to all millers. 

Sales managers and sales executives 
are requested by Mr. Anderson to make 
note of the date, and mill executives are 
requested to make arrangements which 
will permit their sales managers and 
sales executives to be present. 

An informal program is being tenta- 
tively arranged for the sessions of Oct. 
21, but this program will be sufficiently 
flexible to permit discussion of any sub- 
ject which. millers may desire to con- 
sicer. 

“In view of the rather unsatisfactory 
conditions which have prevailed so far 
during this crop year, it is hoped that a 
large number of millers will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded by the 
semiannual meeting to get together and 
discuss possible means of improving the 
situation,” Mr. Anderson said. 





STAFF CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
BY CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


Winnirecg, Man.—With the opening 
of an office by the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers, Ltd., in London, 
Eng., an important reshuffling of staff 
officials has been made, according to an- 
nouncement by A. J. McPhail, president. 

D. L. Smith, who has been manager 
for the central agency since it was 
formed, will be in charge of the London 
office. George MclIvor, western sales 
manager, will succeed Mr. Smith. O. Z. 
Buchanan, who has been in charge of 
the Vancouver office, will become west- 
ern sales manager, with headquarters in 
Calgary. James Gibson will succeed Mr. 
Buchanan. Donald McIntyre, assistant 
sales manager at Winnipeg, has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager, while W. 
C. Folliott, assistant sales manager, has 
been appointed coarse grains sales man- 
ager. 





HIGH QUALITY SEED WHEAT 
IN GOOD DEMAND IN KANSAS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—High quality wheat 
suitable for seeding is selling readily in 
Kansas at 25@40c over the market quo- 
tations for ordinary grades. The year’s 
highest price is being paid to one of the 
largest wheat growers in the state. He 
is asking $1.75 bu for wheat testing 14 
per cent protein. Since it has been smut 
treated at a cost of 10c bu, the actual 
wheat price is $1.65. 

Argentine growers are buying Kan- 
red and Turkey red wheat again this 
year for domestic planting. They claim 
that it yields as high as 70 per cent more 
than the native varieties. 





TO BUILD MONTREAL ELEVATOR 

Monrreat, Que.—Building permits is- 
Sued recently by municipal authorities 
included one to the harbor commission- 
ers for an elevator, 252x115, to be erect- 
ed in Notre Dame Street East, at an 
estimated cost of $559,000. This permit 
covers the application to extend the 
Present elevator No. 3, giving it a ca- 
pacity of 5,000,000 bus, when completed. 
Original plans are drawn so as to en- 
able further extension of the elevator 
to a total capacity of 14,000,000 bus. 
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no takers. 


even to give one away. 


the date of sale. 
of this brick of gold. 


free to protect their own interests. 


or a brick of gold. 





WHO WANTS A GOLD BRICK? 


STORY is told of a man who stood for days on a prominent corner 
A in New York City trying to give away a brick of solid gold, with 
The reason given by the psychologists is that the gold 
brick is so universally a symbol of something spurious that it is impossible 


The Millers’ National Federation is giving away bricks of solid gold 
in the form of the pledge limiting delivery of flour to four months from 
The millers themselves have certified to the genuineness 
It doesn’t cost the miller a cent to sign the pledge. 
It can’t become effective until practically all of his responsible competition 
has signed it. But millers have apparently been cheated so often that you 
can’t even give them a brick of solid gold with the assayer’s certificate 
attached. Perhaps they feel if it becomes effective it will be broken or 
violated, or that withdrawals will make it unfair to them and, therefore, 
it is a gold brick and not a brick of gold. 

I have expressly reserved the right as president of the Federation to 
renounce the pledge for any reason or no reason. 
assurance that if a sufficient number of pledges are received to make all 
pledges effective, and there should thereafter be substantial violations or 
withdrawals, all pledges will be promptly renounced and the mills left 


If you have confidence in my good faith in this statement there is no 


good reason why you should not sign the pledge and give us the oppor- 
tunity to test the question of whether this proposition is a gold brick 


President, Millers’ National Federation. 


I wish again to give 


Sypney ANDERSON, 

















The New Spring Wheat Flours 
By Charles H. Briggs 
Of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


EATHER conditions are the 
WW greatest variable in the production 

of wheat and other grains. The 
inherent characteristics of wheat varie- 
ties and those of different soils have con- 
siderable influence, but it is the inte- 
grated effect of weather conditions, espe- 
cially those prevailing in the latter part 
of the growing season, that produces 
variances in wheat quality. The spring 
wheat has been later in maturing than 
usual and, as is always the case, it is 
difficult to arrive at a dependable opin- 
ion on the general quality that will char- 
acterize spring wheat flour, since the 
earlier deliveries of such wheat are never 
as representative of later deliveries as is 
the case with the winter wheats. The 
reason for this is that earlier samples 
are usually not of the standard varieties 
or, because of special cultural systems 
used, they do not properly express the 
quality of the bulk of the crop. Spring 
wheat did not in general get a good 
start this year, but on the United States 
side of the line it has managed to get 
through in about the usual length of 
time without frost damage. 

Rust has taken some toll, but it is safe 
to say that the barberry eradication cam- 
paign has been responsible in consider- 
able measure for holding down rust dam- 
age to a minimum. This crop will not 
be called a rust crop such as was ex- 
perienced in 1904 and 1916, but there is 
a modicum of rusted wheat which millers 
will need to take inte consideration, since 
rusted wheat means low flour yields and 
greater difficulty in milling, because of 
the smaller flour stream and the greater 
effect of contamination with bran powder 
in addition to the inherently poorer char- 
acter of the floury part of the grain. 
Lower yields of flour are generally no- 
ticeable from wheats of high test weight 
that cannot be accused of having been 
touched by rust. There is present in 
some of the earlier spring wheats a good 
deal of vetch, commonly known as wild 
pea, and many wheats carry a sweet 
clover odor which is tenaciously held by 
the flours made from them. 

Wheat samples, and the flours which 
they yield, are showing, in the tests which 
have been made in the Howard Labora- 
tory, earlier maturity than was the case 
last year. A preliminary period for 
aging the wheat and the flour is there- 
fore of less importance, and new flours 
are almost immediately bakable. The 
average percentage of protein in spring 
wheats, as is the case with most hard 
winter and soft winter wheats, is a little 
lower,: but as an offset many of them 
have the most excellent gluten quality,— 
that elusive characteristic which means 
high baking strength. Apparently a rel- 


atively larger quantity of gluten and of 
better quality is obtainable from medium 
and low protein wheats of this crop than 
was the case last year. 

The average volume of all spring 
wheat flours, expressing as it does the 
inherent baking strength, will not, if our 
tests continue as at present, be materi- 
ally lower than usual. Loaf volume, in 
a carefully conducted baking test, is an 
expression of the ability of flours to per- 
mit a wider or narrower range of fer- 
mentation conditions and still produce 
high quality bread. Apparently most 
spring wheat flours will show excellent 
baking strength, even if average gluten 
runs a little lower. Some very low glu- 
ten soft and hard winter wheat flours, 
as well as a few springs, have shown 
surprisingly high loaf volumes. The av- 
erage time of fermentation will probably 
be a little reduced from the rather longer 
time found with most flours of the last 
crop. 

For the most part, flours are showing 
most excellent color, and coupled with 
this, or as a consequence, a lower ash 
content. 

We find a rather wide range of mois- 
ture content in spring wheats and flour, 
but lower than was anticipated a month 
ago. We believe the average will be a 
little above that of last year, but not 
dangerously near the safety line for 
flours expected to remain sound in stor- 
age for a few months. As a partial 
consequence of the higher moisture con- 
tent and also as a result of other reasons, 
water absorption is a little lower. This, 
of course, means somewhat lower bread 
yields. ° 

Because of rain damage, there is a 
small proportion of wheat which is un- 
sound and should be avoided if possible. 
The proportion is not great, and with 
care in purchasing wheat, we do not 
anticipate any special difficulty. With 
the rather. wider range of degrees of 
moistness to dryness and soundness to 
unsoundness, a greater degree of atten- 
tion to these qualities is essential. 

Although the average of protein from 
the more southerly districts of the spring 
wheat area whence the earlier wheat sam- 
ples have come is, as was said, slightly 
lower than the average of last year, the 
most recent samples from the northerly 
and westerly districts are showing some 
high figures which may pull up the gen- 
eral average to a high figure. 

On the whole, it appears that the pres- 
ent spring wheat crop is above average 
quality when all its characteristics are 
taken into account, and as a result bak- 
ers will have extremely few adjustments 
to make in using the new crop spring 
wheat flours. 
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SALE OF AMERICAN 
BAKERIES CO. CLOSED 


L. A, Cushman Interests Intend to Expand 
Company—Transfer Takes Place on 
Oct. 1—$5,100,000 Involved 


Attanta, Ga.—The deal whereby con- 
trol of the American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta, passes into the hands of L, A. 
Cushman, Jr., and associates, of New 
York City, was closed sooner than was 
expected, according to E. W. Sturdi- 
vant, treasurer of the company, the sale 
having been completed last week. Prop- 
erties included in the transfer are the 
15 bakery plants operated in the south- 
eastern district, including those in At- 
lanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Fay- 
etteville, N. C., Florence, S. C., Gadsden, 
Ala. High Point, N. C., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Macon, Ga., Miami, Fla., Orlando, 
Fla., Rome, Ga., Wilmington, N. C., 
and Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The new owners of the business plan 
its further development, with headquar- 
ters to remain in Atlanta, and during 
the next year or so not only will add 
other bakeries to the chain but will im- 
prove and enlarge some of the existing 
plants. The formal transfer of the prop- 
erties is to take place on Oct. 1, 1927, 
Mr. Sturdivant states, at which time 
Herman Malchow, president of the com- 
pany for the past several years and its 
largest stockholder, will retire. The deal 
involved $5,100,000. 


REPORTS RUSSIAN FLOUR 
EXPORTS TO NEAR EAST 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The United States 
Department of Commerce states that, ac- 
cording to a Russian newspaper, exports 
of grain products from Odessa to near 
eastern countries have been resumed, for 
the first time since the Russian revolu- 
tion. A large demand is reported from 
Turkey, Egypt, Greece and Palestine. 

It is understood that the Ukrainian 
Grain Co. has concluded contracts for 
the shipment of about 180,000 bbls flour 
to countries in the Near East. It is 
also stated that this flour will be of the 
top grades. 








TRADING. PRIVILEGES GIVEN 
GREAT WESTERN ELEVATOR 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Great Western 
Elevator Co. was last week formally 
given business privileges, both as a pub- 
lic house and to do a general grain mer- 
chandising business, by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. The Great Western 
company was organized in June to take 
over the lease on the Chicago Great 
Western 1,000,000-bu elevator which until 
that time had been operated by the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co. George A. Aylsworth 
is president and manager of the Great 
Western company. 





LIBERTY MILLS MANAGER 
HURT IN AIRPLANE CRASH 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The airplane pilot- 
ed by C. J. Travis, general manager of 
the Liberty Mills, Nashville, accompanied 
by Captain Walter Williams, of the One 
Hundred and Fifth Aero Squadron of 
Tennessee, crashed, Sept. 16, just after 
a flight over the county fair grounds at 
Lebanon, Tenn. Mr. Travis escaped with 
serious bruises. Captain Williams had 
a leg broken and other injuries. The 
airplane had been purchased by the 
mills only a few weeks ago. Mr. Travis 
is an air pilot. 





PRODUCTION RECORD BROKEN 
BY MILLS OF KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—In the week ending 
Sept. 17, Kansas City mills made a new 
high record for flour production. 

The previous one had been made in 
the week ending Dec. 4, 1926, when 158,- 
966 bbls flour were milled. This was 90 
per cent of capacity. 

Last week’s production was 5 per cent 
greater than the old record, 167,712 bbls 
being ground. This is a 15 per cent in- 
crease over the previous week’s produc- 
tion of 80 per cent. 
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GERMAN BAKERS WILL 
VISIT UNITED STATES 


New York Manufacturing Retail Bakers Told 
of Plans by Member Who Has Re- 
turned from Abroad 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Members of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers met last week 
on the grounds of the Columbia Fishing 
Club, Staten Island, upon an invitation 
from Frank W. Meyer, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. It has become a custom dur- 
ing recent years to accept an invitation 
from Mr. Meyer twice a year to spend 
a few hours there. Usually a short con- 
ference is held before the participants 
have luncheon. 

Those present received with great en- 
thusiasm the news that the Germania 
Deutsche Baeckermeister Innung, the na- 
tional body of German master bakers, 
planned a trip to the United States in 
1929 or 1930. Louis Albers, president 
of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society, who had just returned from 
abroad, brought this information. Mr. 
Albers gave an interesting account of 
his experiences at the National Exhibi- 
tion of the Baking Industry of Germany 
at Essen. He praised the German laws, 
which protect the master bakers. He in- 
dorsed a policy of closer co-operation 
with the German association. 

The question of joining the Associated 
Bakers of America, Retail and Whole- 
sale, came up for discussion. It was 
voted to send a delegation to the Cin- 
cinnati convention with the power to de- 
cide whether or not to affiliate with the 
national body. Delegates include Maxi- 
milian Strasser, New York; Carl Kehl- 
hoff, Buffalo; Julius Zink, Bronx; Albin 
E. Plarre, Brooklyn; William Horsche- 
ler, Rochester, 

A committee consisting of Adam Metz, 
Martin Keidel and Mr. Plarre was 
named to find ways and means of honor- 
ing those who successfully managed the 
last exhibition at Madison Square Gar- 
den, 

In addition to Mr. Meyer, The Fleisch- 
mann Co. was represented at the meet- 
ing by Herman Mindermann, J, Sigrist 
and A. Carlo. 


RIGHT AND WRONG DOUGH 
MAKING WILL BE SHOWN 


Cuicaco, Int.—Making “dough” being 
the problem to the nation’s bakers that 
it is, officials of the American Bakers 
Association intend dramatizing the right 
and wrong methods of selling their prod- 
ucts at the association’s convention here, 
Sept. 26-30, at the Hotel Sherman. 

“There are thousands of expert bak- 
ers in the country,” said Henry Stude, 
president of the association, in announc- 
ing plans for the annual meeting, “but 
there are few bakers who are good mer- 
chants. Every baker in our association 
can make excellent dough, but they can’t 
all make the kind you put quotation 
marks around. 

“That’s why the convention this year 
will be turned into a series of skits, show- 
ing by actual stage demonstration the 
correct and the incorrect way of run- 
ning a bakery. There will also be a 
dramatization of a bakery loading dock 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, indicating 
the proper system for the day’s start-off. 

“While the convention is on there will 
be in operation at the hotel a complete 
retail bakery, with actual demonstrations 
in mixing, baking, icing, and packing, 
with lectures by baking authorities on 
the various subjects.” 











LATVIAN PRODUCTION LARGER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Both the acreage 
and production of wheat in Latvia are 
considerably larger this year than for the 
past two, the present crop being esti- 
mated at 2,829,000 bus, according to a 
cable to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Although the acreage of 
rye is only slightly smaller than that 
planted last year, the production this 
year is more than twice as large, being 
estimated at 12,480,000 bus. While no 
estimates are given for the production of 
other crops, the area planted to barley, 
oats, flax and hemp is somewhat smaller 
than in 1926. 
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Mr. Freshman 


and more fertile fields. 
shop in another section of town, 


is more than just a story. 


and the story told. 


“IT” IN THE BAKESHOP 


“TT,” not Clara Bow’s celebrated vehicle, but a one-act playlet present- 

I ing a cycle of life in the retail baking field, will be presented by the 

American Bakers Association, in co-operation with The Fleischmann 
Co., at the annual convention in Chicago next week. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


Willie Doolittle ........s.se000- 
Master of Ceremonies........... 
O. K. Smart, a successful, prosperous and progressive baker, utilizing 
every possible means to increase business even over that point to which 
he has already arrived, decides to sell his bakery and move on to bigger 
He purchases a larger and even more elaborate 
I. M. Tuff buys the Smart Bakery. Mr. 
Tuff, a man who has been in the baking industry for over 20 years, enters 
into business then in the oid Smart Bakery. What happens and why it 
happens is a story that is of interest to every baker in the country, but it 
It is a story based, unfortunately, on too many 
| actual occurrences not to have a real background. Smart re-enters the 
picture in the last episode of the second scene. 


outeecehn ones eke Hugh Griffiths 
ockdneée.s 05.282 Russell W. Varney 


The cycle is complete 

















Production of Flour in Southwest Increased 
in 1926-27 by 30 Per Cent 


EPORTS direct from mills, com- 
R piled by The Northwestern Miller, 

show that the flour mills of the 
states of Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebras- 
ka, with those at the two principal Mis- 
souri River terminal market centers, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., in the 
crop year ended June 30, 1927, produced 
a total of 32,731,346 bbls wheat flour, 
exceeding the production of the previous 
year by 30 per cent and reaching a total 
substantially in excess of any previous 
year. Kansas, with an increase of more 
than 4,000,000 bbls over the previous 
year, led in the gain, with an increase 
of more than 34 per cent. The Kansas 
production has been approached in vol- 
ume only in the 1921-22 crop year, when 
it slightly exceeded 16,000,000 bbls. 

The gain at Kansas City was slightly 
less than that made by Kansas mills, 
partly accounted for by the fact that 
the mills at this center made a fairly 
high record in the previous year, which 
was not a good one from the standpoint 
of volume of production in Kansas. 

The production in barrels of the three 
states and of Kansas City and St. Joseph 
mills for the crop year ended June 30, 
1927, and for the previous year, with 
percentage of increase is here shown: 





Increase, 

1925-26 1926-27 percent 

Kansas ...... 12,349,093 16,512,146 34 
Oklahoma 2,596,326 3,335,661 29 
Nebraska -- 98,047,614 3,674,203 21 
Kansas City.. 5,455,430 7,217,840 32 
St. Joseph 1,710,391 1,991,506 16 
TORERA! 6.vcns 25,158,754 32,731,346 30 


USE MAJORITY OF WHEAT CROP 


It will be noted that the consumption 
of wheat by mills of this group for the 
year was approximately 150,000,000 bus, 
representing approximately three fifths 
of the total production of wheat which 
amounted to 277,000,000 bus, including 
spring, little of which is ground by 
home mills. 

Following are details of the figures on 
flour production of southwestern mills, 
together with supplementary memoranda 
covering production at principal termi- 
nals and interior centers, all compiled 
from reports made by the mills direct to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Kansas 


The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Kansas (outside of 
Kansas City), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
June 30, 1927, with previous years’ records 
for comparison: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

31 1,000 and over 52,800 10,833,694 48,793,927 
38 500 to 1,000. 24,025 4,149,549 18,700,806 





25 200 to 500. 7,705 1,196,421 5,407,066 
20 100 to 200. 2,670 265,753 1,213,192 
21 Less than 100 1,005 66,729 316,280 
135 88,205 16,512,146 74,431,271 


Note: Nonreporting Kansas mills of 200 
bbls and less capacity estimated at same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of like 
size. 

Note; 


In the absence of reports from the 


Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, the average 
production of all Kansas mills was applied 
to the activities of that company’s plants at 
Enterprise, Anthony and Fort Scott, with a 
total daily capacity of 2,525 bbls, making its 
production for the year 484,800 bbls. Its 
plants at Great Bend, Kingman and Pratt, 


with a daily capacity of 2,900 bbls, were 
not operated. 
Year ending June 30, 1926: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
30 1,000 and over 49,950 8,019,895 36,528,094 
41 500 to 1,000. 25,435 3,099,832 14,222,265 
26 200 to 600. 7,905 899,314 4,054,755 
26 100 to 200. 3,385 253,175 1,172,359 
27 Less than 100 1,265 76,877 362,057 





150 87,940 12,349,093 56,339,530 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls 
29 1,000 and over 48,000 
40 500 to 1,000. 25,145 


made, bbls bus 
9,079,638 41,284,035 
4,241,821 19,179,129 





30 200 to 600. 9,190 1,285,423 5,920,515 
27 100 to 200. 38,420 344,848 1,599,822 
33 Less than 100. 1,530 105,301 489,537 
159 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,038 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbis bbls bus 


28 1,000 and over 47,170 8,241,558 37,444,297 





43 500 to 1,000.. 26,560 3,869,093 17,659,395 
31 200 to 600.... 9,095 1,193,163 6,314,540 
28 100 to 200.... 38,675 348,188 1,619,718 
32 Less than 100 1,574 125,312 680,043 
162 88,074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


29 1,000 and over 48,705 
43 600 to 1,000.. 26,705 
41 200 to 600.... 12,136 
22 100 to 200.... 2,820 


8,802,019 40,704,155 
4,512,336 20,617,489 
1,688,122 7,643,434 

274,262 1,276,622 





44 Less than 100 2,129 165,984 760,785 
179 92,494 15,442,713 70,902,485 
Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


30 1,000 and over. 48,965 
39 600 to 1,000...24,226 
38 200 to 600..... 11,806 
29 100 to 200..... 3,726 


9,203,771 41,768,130 
4,660,034 21,225,696 
1,699,046 7,768,366 

386,317 1,763,961 





39 Less than 100.. 1,796 116,203 640,497 
76 90,516 16,065,371 73,036,650 
Year ending June 80, 1921: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bu 


8 
6,667,884 30,419,332 
3,534,458 16,093,940 
1,697,676 7,740,398 

369,982 1,648,556 
116,216 632,366 


05 85,374 12,376,216 66,434,592 
Year ending June 30, 1920: 
Dally Flour 
No. Capacity capacity, made, 
mills rating, bbls bbis bbls bus 
31 1,000 and over.43,650 8,534,527 39,196,279 
36 600 to 1,000...21,080 4,118,748 19,281,631 


29 1,000 and over. 40,575 
38 600 to 1,000...23,455 
45 200 to 500.....14,020 
39 100 to 200..... 4,879 
54 Less than 100. 2,445 


es 





Wheat 
ground, 


43 200 to 600..... 13,410 2,233,993 10,362,580 
41 100 to 200..... 5,046 613,316 2,362,410 
55 Less than 100. 2,509 176,965 821,440 





06 85.694 16,677,649 72,024,340 
Year ending June 30, 1919: 
D 


ally Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bu 


s 
6,780,220 30,040,361 
3,624,960 16,244,044 
2,205,651 9,897,603 


27 1,000 and over.38,080 
35 500 to 1,000...21,130 
48 200 to 5600.....14,810 





40 100 to 200..... 4,935 495,635 2,209,031 
53 Less than 100. 2,464 164,727 751,768 
203 81,419 13,271,193 59,142,807 
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Year ending June 30, 1918: 


Dally Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bus 


24 1,000 and over.32,550 
31 600 to 1,000...18,800 


6,230,223 23,565.669 
2,991,940 13,642,019 





47 200 to 500..... 14,340 2,106,651 9,485,135 
39 100 to 200..... 4,726 429,273 1,887,828 
67 Less than 100. 2,630 143,362 660,195 
198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity 


based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 600 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1927.. 68.0 57. 51.0 33.0 21.0 62.0 
1926.. 53.0 40.0 37.0 25.0 20.0 46.0 
1925.. 63.0 56.0 46.0 33.0 23.0 57.0 
1924.. 58.0 49.0 43.0 31.0 26.0 63.0 
1923.. 53.0 56.0 46.0 32.0 26.0 55.0 
1922.. 62.0 64.0 47.0 34.0 21.0 59.0 
1921.. 54.7 60.2 40.3 24.5 15.7 48.3 
1920.. 65.2 65.1 65.5 33.2 23.5 606 
1919.. 59.3 67.0 49.6 33.4 22.3 54.3 
1918.. 53.6 53.0 48.9 30.2 18.1 49.9 
1917.. 64.0 68.0 58.0 36.0 26.0 61.0 
1916.. 68.0 64.7 62.3 38.5 30.5 62.8 
1915.. 70.5 71.8 63.6 39.3 28.6 67.0 
1914.. 69.6 61.0 64.4 38.6 28.0 627 
1913.. 67.5 64.0 60.7 30.5 32.2 59.8 
1912.. 65.3 69.3 53.4 28.0 27.2 514 
1911.. 57.2 63.8 52.0 30.1 37.2 62.2 
1910.. 53.0 63.0 59.0 44.0 29.0 54.5 
1909.. 50.0 68.5 62.1 41.0 36.1 56.1 
1908.. 62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 61.1 
Av’ge 60.3 59.7 52.9 33.8 25.4 56.2 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


The number of active flour mills in Ka»- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produc d 
and the number of bushels of wheat groun, 
by years ending June 30: 


All mills Flour Whea 
Year— No. Cap. produced consum:d 
1926-27.. 185 88,205 16,512,146 74,431,°71 
1925-26.. 150 87,940 12,349,093 66,339,550 
1924-25.. 159 87,285 15.057,031 68,473,048 
1923-24.. 162 88.074 13,777,314 62,617,993 
1922-23.. 179 92,494 16,442,713 70,902,485 
1921-22... 175 90.515 16,065,371 73,036,650 
1920-21.. 205 85,374 12.375.216 66,434,592 
1919-20.. 206 85,694 165.577.5649 72,024,540 
1918-19... 203 81,419 18,271,193 69,142,807 
1917-18.. 198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233.846 
1916-17.. 156 65,352 11,932,186 665,222.79 
1915-16.. 169 64,807 12,213,447 656,074,464 
1914-15... 177 62,620 12,699,151 66,417,505 
1913-14.. 164 60,335 11,303,289 61,487,192 
1912-13.. 182 59,500 10,688,566 49.406.°26 
1911-12.. 191 61,140 9,440,921 42,736.504 
1910-11... 211 68,870 10,207,858 46,215,005 
1909-10.. 225 62,375 10,197,152 46,134,812 
Oklahoma 
Figures covering year ending June 30, 
927: 
Daily Wheat 


No. Capacity 
mills rating, bbls 


capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bu 








6 1,000 and over. 8,305 1,681,907 7,583,865 
8 500 to 1,000.. 4,900 1,126,292 5,126,058 
13 200 to 500.. 3,350 452,772 2,054,385 
3 100 to 200.. 350 25,485 119,604 
20° Less than 100.. 885 72,195 3 80 
50 17,790 3,358,651 15,204,292 


Note: Nonreporting Oklahoma mills of 
200 bbls and less capacity estimated on sme 
basis of activity as reporting mills. 

Note: In the absence of reports from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, the average 
production of all Oklahoma mills was ap- 
plied to the activities of that compiny’s 
mills at Alva and Cherokee, with a duily 
capacity of 1,625 bbls, making their produc- 
tion for the year 307,125 bbls. The same 
method was applied to the Yukon inill, 
making its estimated production 2§',500 











bbls, 
Year ending June 30, 1926: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
6 1,000 and over. 8,325 1,206,649 5,488,218 
8 600 to 1,000.. 5,050 888,729 4,068,917 
13 200 to 5600.. 3,495 436,016 1,995,158 
56 100 to 200.. 600 21,092 100,311 
25 Less than 100.. 1,110 43,840 202,893 
57 18,580 2,596,326 11,818,492 
Year ending June 30, 1925: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls us 
6 1,000 and over. 8,285 1,551,305 6,9 0,477 
7 500 to 1,000.... 4,700 741,249 3,377,363 
12 200 to 600 ..... 3,355 1,765,484 
6 100 to 200 ..... 750 
28 Less than 100.. 1,202 
59 18,292 2,807,892 12,6:1,075 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 
Daily Flour Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, made, grind, 





mills rating, bbls bbis bbls 1s 
6 1,000 and over. 8,655 1,812,000 5,8°%,85! 
7 600 to 1,000... 4,435 647,852 2,8°5,339 
14 200 to 500..... 3,810 410,691 1,8°!,751 
6 100 to 200.... 860 67,713 = 228,074 
27 Less than 100. 1,300 66,975 25,735 
60 19,060 2,485,231 11,070,750 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 
Daily Flour Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 

7 1,000 and over. 9,455 1,256,289 5,7:9,626 
5 500 to 1,000... 3,125 418,316 1,916,222 
15 200 to 500..... 4,205 449,751 2,026,989 
9 100 to 200..... 1,275 105,231 479,278 
33 Less than 100. 1,530 46,015 209,922 


— 


2,275,602 10,442,037 


69 19,590 
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Year ending June 30, 1922: 





- Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bus 

8 1,000 and over.10,675 1,684,731 7,620,882 
7 600 to 1,000.... 4,350 692,893 3,128,638 
14 200 to 500..... 3,922 444,912 2,110,662 
9 100 to 200..... 1,210 104,521 486,424 
24 Less than 100. 1,110 42,966 184,748 
62 21,267 2,970,023 13,631,264 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Oklahoma, by years ending June 30: 

1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 600 200 100 age 
1927.. 67.0 78.0 45.0 24.0 27.0 62.0 
1926.. 48.0 58.0 41.0 11.0 13.0 46.0 
1926.. 62.0 62.0 38.0 26.0 19.0 61.0 
1924. 62.0 48.0 35.0 22.0 14.0 43.0 
1928.. 44.0 44.0 36.0 28.0 10.0 38.0 
1922.. 62.0 53.0 38.0 25.0 12.9 


Nebraska 
Figures covering year ending June 30, 


1927: 

Daily Wheat 
No Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 

mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over 8,550 1,944,685 8,945,601 
i 600 to 1,000. 2,450 647,914 2,960,554 
15 200 to 600. 4,025 473,748 2,202,600 
100 to 200. 2,801 308,855 1,674,127 
2 Less than 100. 4,231 299,001 1,367,337 





1 22,057 3,674,203 17,150,219 

Note: Nonreporting Nebraska mills of 200 

bois and less capacity estimated on same 

busis of activity as reporting mills. 
Year ending June 30, 1926: 

Daily Wheat 

N Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

1,000 and over 8,000 1,510,569 7,045,092 

4 600 to 1,000. 2,400 586,405 2,699,294 

l 200 to 600. 4,215 431,531 1,986,583 

24 100 to 200. 2,865 197,671 913,595 

9i Less than 100. 4,674 321,338 1,508,584 





141 22,154 3,047,514 14,153,148 


Year ending June 30, 1925: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbis bus 


5 1,000 and over 7,350 1,745,199 7,981,662 
4 500 to 1,000... 2,400 691,457 2,654,534 





19 200 to 600 .... 4,975 430,930 2,007,138 
23 100 to 200..... 2,775 264,626 1,233,433 
96 Less than 100. 4,840 428,866 1,947,400 
147 22,340 3,461,078 15,824,167 
Year ending June 30, 1924: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


5 1,000 and over 8,950 1,583,405 7,287,975 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,800 601,074 2,249,235 
14 200 to 600..... 3,625 307,305 1,399,176 
31 100 to 200..... 3,680 357,248 1,641,962 
104 Less than 100. 6,232 430,994 1,971,296 
159 24,287 3,180,026 14,549,644 
Year ending June 30, 1923: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 


5 1,000 and over. 7,200 1,474,569 6,721,231 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,850 488,261 2,232,207 





18 200 to 600..... 4,520 465,674 2,067,608 
28 100 to 200..... 3,290 235,922 1,076,878 
112 Less than 100. 56,533 $05,285 1,412,627 
168 23,393 2,969,711 13,509,551 


Year ending June 30, 1922: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls bbls bus 
5 1,000 and over. 8,900 1,417,179 6,395,667 
5 500 to 1,000... 2,950 503,625 2,295,854 
16 200 to 5600..... 4,115 445,865 2,008,402 
28 100 to 200..... 3,250 263,392 1,094,496 
106 Less than 100. 5,398 377,637 1,741,832 


160 24,523 3,007,598 13,536,251 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity, 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Nebraska, by years ending June 30: 


1,000 500 200 100 Less 





and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1927.. 75.0 88.0 39.0 38.0 23.0 55.0 
1926.. 62.0 81.0 34.0 23.0 22.0 45.0 


1925.. 79.0 82.0 28.0 31.0 29.0 61.0 
1924.. 58.0 59.0 28.0 32.0 21.0 43.0 
1923.. 67.0 67.0 34.0 23.0 18.0 42.0 
1922.. 53.0 56.0 36.0 27.0 23.0 40.7 
PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 


The following tables show flour production 





at principal centers, with figures for pre- 
vious years for comparison: 
Kans is Yearly Flour made, Pct. of 
City— capacity, bbls bbls activity 
4 8,985,000 7,217,840 80 
1926......., 7,878,000 5,455,430 69 
1925.....,., 7,727,400 5,783,214 74.8 
1924......., 7,786,800 5,406,800 69 
1988... 6,703,800 5,080,144 75 
Mes... 075, 5,748,300 4,641,810 80 
Wichita— 
ts. stant 3,210,000 2,268,344 70 
4s oa 3,327,300 1,566,594 47 
Bas. oeer 3,466,980 2,034,740 58 
ban Gee 3,288,000 1,904,811 57 
Re 3,420,000 2,099,776 61 
i ae 3,195,000 1,877,609 58 
ae esas 2,400,000 1,505,045 61 
S73 vteae 2,175,600 1,298,624 59 
ERS 2,235,000 1,262,705 56 
vend bee 1,806,000 998,842 55 
spa <i eaeth 2,280,000 1,306,351 55 
| SRS 2,355,000 1,636,619 69 
19 nutchinson— 
= » Monsey 1,530,000 1,245,151 81 
ages ttees + 1,580,000 944,092 61.7 
eae ctttes 1,560,000 1,096,043 70 
tT ee 1,560,000 991,938 63 
Waa ttt ee es 1,602,500 1,263,876 78 
ace titan 1,732,500 1,265,327 73 





Yearly Flour made, Pct. of 

Topeka— capacity, bbls bbls activity 
Fee 1,665,000 651,945 39 
BORG. ccccese 1,575,000 392,311 26 
BSS i ccccese 1,245,000 613,629 50 
1924........ 1,327,500 652,260 41 
BOER cccccess 1,546,500 873,870 56 
ee 1,590,000 1,081,504 68 

Atchison— 

sevewses 1,440,000 1,364,247 94 

ROBE vcccccce 1,485,000 1,182,971 79 
| See 1,185,000 1,176,860 99 
0) eee 1,395,000 1,048,311 75 
oo PPP 945,000 729,703 77 
1922......4. 570,000 324,926 57 

Omaha— 
WORT ov ciievcce 1,365,000 1,159,381 86 
| Sa + 1,419,600 1,048,827 73 
errr 1,455,000 1,043,544 71 
eS 1,455,000 1,042,602 71 
i) Serre 1,080,000 956,466 88 
Co Soo 930,000 884,258 95 

St. Joseph— 
Det owaaeeas 2,460,000 1,991,506 80 
eee 2,464,800 1,710,391 69 
SUNE se Vesese Bb 06 60% 1,921,012 78 





POLAND CONTINUES TAX ON RYE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Commerce states 
that the Polish government has decided 
to maintain the export tax on rye until 
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July, 1928, in connection with its policy 
of conserving the country’s grain sup- 
plies, so as to prevent a repetition of last 
year’s mistake, when excess exports of 
grain in the fall resulted in heavy im- 
ports during the spring, at approximate- 
ly a 10 per cent increase in price. 

This has resulted in a loud protest 
from agricultural circles, which point out 
that, without sufficient storage and credit 
facilities, the government’s decision is 
premature, and it is possible that the 
latter’s action may be modified in the 
near future. 





DENVER BAKERS MEET 

Denver, Coto.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Denver Retail Bakers’ 
Ciub, held Sept. 13, was one of the best 
attended meetings of the organization. 
Miss Helen Hartwig, who is conducting 
a course of instruction for the sales girls 
of Denver bakeries, which is sponsored 
by The Fleischmann Co., was present 
at the meeting and gave an instructive 
talk on salesmanship. 








Indiana Millers Urge Abandonment of Purkoff 
and Michikoff Wheats 


By W. H. Wiggin 


HURRY-UP call for the annual 

meeting of the Indiana Millers’ As- 

sociation to be held at the Board 
of Trade, Indianapolis, Sept. 13, was is- 
sued by H. C. Scearce, president, and 
C. B. Riley, secretary, on the authority 
of the board of managers, and all mill- 
ers, whether members of the association 
or not, were urged to attend. 

“There seems to be a widespread de- 
sire or determination to sow the variety 
of wheat known as Purkoff, which has 
been recommended by the department 
of agriculture of Purdue University,” 
Mr. Riley said. “Purdue has developed 
this wheat with the best of intentions, 
for a soft wheat, and since it has been 
a prolific yielder, in many localities, 
farmers wish to sow it. All wheat must 
finally go to the mills, and hence the 
importance of this subject to the mills 
at this time. Many of the mills of the 
state have made tests of this wheat, and 
find it produces a very dark and unsat- 
isfactory flour. 

“The general complaint, so we are 
advised, is that the wheat is not constant 
in protein, and possibly other elements. 
The flour is so very dark it cannot be 
marketed as high grade soft wheat flour 
such as Indiana mills usually produce. 
Indiana is a soft wheat state, or has 
always been so until recently, but now 
so many other varieties have come in 
that a large percentage is hard or mixed. 
Illinois has had the same experience, not 
with Purkoff, but many other varieties, 
until now practically central and north- 
ern Illinois wheat grades “mixed,” and 
millers are being hard pressed to get 
the varieties desired, hence high pre- 
miums on soft wheat generally prevail. 


PRAISES PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Scearce, in opening the meeting, 
said in part: 

“There is no disposition on the part of 
this association to criticize Purdue Uni- 
versity; in fact, we have only the high- 
est praise for the splendid co-operation 
it has given at all times in promoting 
better wheat and the greater use of In- 
diana made flour. The point is, if Pur- 
koff, and Michikoff (a hard variety in- 
troduced by Purdue) as well, have not 
proven to be satisfactory varieties of 
milling wheat, then the quicker we get 
back to proven kinds the better. We 
cannot afford to risk the reputation of 
our state for producing a high grade 
soft winter wheat, nor handicap our mills 
in obtaining such wheat in their home 
markets, for making the fine quality of 
soft wheat flour for which they have a 
wide trade.” 


ERADICATION OF GARLIC 


J. L. Grigg, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
spoke on the subject of the eradication 
of garlic from soft winter wheat terri- 
tory, and told of the experience of mill- 
ers and growers in Illinois where garlic 








was very prevalent. He said that in 
Illinois, out of a crop of 40,000,000 bus, 
probably 25,000,000 would be contami- 
nated with garlic, and that 10,000,000 
of the remainder would have a trace; 
that the infestation was spreading, and 
that the whole soft winter wheat central 
territory should co-operate to eradicate 
it. Mr. Grigg declared that, if garlic 
continued to grow in some sections of 
Illinois as in the past, wheat would cease 
to be grown, and the mills of those sec- 
tions, dependent upon that wheat, would 
go out of business. Trouble with smut 
was also discussed. This subject was so 
ably presented by Mr. Grigg that the 
whole forenoon was devoted to its dis- 
cussion, and steps were taken to give 
him the co-operation he desired. 

With the opening of the afternoon 
session the matter of Purkoff wheat was 
taken up again, the discussion being 
started by George W. Rohm, a former 
president, of Rockville, who had brought 











FrRANK HUTCHINSON, who was re- 

cently elected president of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, began his ca- 
reer as an office boy for the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. in 1904. 
He worked through the accounting, traf- 
fic and sales departments, and was ap- 
pointed secretary and manager in 1921. 
Subsequently he acquired a substantial 
financial interest in the company, and was 
elected a director and vice president. In 
addition to being head of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association he is a director and 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation, the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association and 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 
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along samples of the wheat, flour and 
bakings made from it and other flours, 
He was followed by Professor A. T, 
Wianco, head of the soils and crops de- 
partment of Purdue University, who 
gave a history of the undertaking to 
find better varieties of wheat for Indi- 
ana, going back to the time when the 
university authorities were first ap- 
proached on the subject by a committee 
of Indiana millers in 1907. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The subject was then opened for gen- 
eral discussion. Edgar H. Evans, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., as a member of the 
millers’ committee that waited upon Pur- 
due University in 1907, seeking its as- 
sistance, spoke first, and expressed the 
appreciation felt by all for the work that 
the university had done, and the spirit 
it had always shown in this work. 

W. L. Sparks spoke on what he called 
the “commercial” aspects of the case, 
pointing out that millers must have the 
kind of wheat that made the kind of 
flour for which they had a market and 
which they could sell, or ultimately they 
would all go out of business. He cited 
what had taken place in northern IIli- 
nois, during the period of his own obser- 
vation, where one mill after another had 
quit as a result of the degradation of 
wheat varieties, until there were no mills 
left. 

Mr. Grigg spoke in a similar vein. I. 
E. Woodard, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
said that he concurred with Mr. Sparks, 
and felt that experimentation with wheat 
varieties should be, not away from the 
varieties of proven worth, on which the 
business of Indiana mills was built and 
their flour reputation established, but 
rather in line with these proven varieties 
to improve them. Frank Hutchinson, 
representing another important mill, in- 
dorsed what other millers had said. 

Several farmers gave their side of the 
question quite as ably as had been done 
by the others. Grain men also contrib- 
uted to the discussion, which continued 
for the entire afternoon and constituted 
one of the most lively and outstanding 
meetings the association has held in 
years. Altogether about 50 were pres- 
ent, of which number 15 were millers. 
It is difficult to understand the failure 
of millers to attend such a meeting, par- 
ticularly small millers, unless it be that 
they are doomed and know that they 
are doomed, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: “Since the marked increase in the 
growth of garlic and smut in wheat con- 
stitutes a grave menace to the farmers, 
grain dealers and millers of the state, the 
Indiana Millers’ Association hereby rec- 
ommends that the agricultural experi- 
ment station of Purdue University be re- 
quested to undertake a campaign, with 
the help of county agents, federal au- 
thorities and other agencies, for the 
eradication of these pests.” 

“Further, since Michikoff and Purkoff 
wheats have shown a tendency to de- 
teriorate seriously within a very few 
years, and at their best are so different 
from the characteristic of soft red win- 
ter wheat heretofore grown, and on which 
the reputation of Indiana flour has been 
established, we recommend that the culti- 
vation of the former be discouraged, and 
that the same agency be requested to 
co-operate with all parties interested in 
developing standard varieties of wheat 
suitable to climatic and commercial con- 
ditions of the state. 

“We recommend, further, that grain 
dealers and millers be urged, through 
their respective organizations and pub- 
lications, to encourage the growth of 
high grade soft red wheat of suitable 
varieties by paying more for such wheat 
than for less desirable kinds of lower 
grades.” 

OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers elected were Frank Hutchin- 
son, of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., president; W. L. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, vice 
president; W. N. Loughry, Loughry 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, 
and John F. Russell, Garland Milling 
Co., Greensburg, for members of the 
board for three years. The secretury 
and treasurer are appointed by the 
board. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills report business as 
fairly satisfactory, so far as volume is 
concerned. For the week ended Sept. 17, 
bookings aggregated a little better than 
double the capacity represented. The 
current week has started with sales in 
about the same proportion. 

While bookings are not as heavy as in 
previous years at this time, millers say 
if they continue as at present they will 
be satisfied. Many bakers still have 
enough old flour coming to them to sup- 
ply their needs during October, and pos- 
sibly November, so it is not to be won- 
dered at that they have not contracted 
to date. They have been impressed with 
the decline, but apparently are not going 
to be hurried into buying. 

Prices Demoralized—Never before, 
millers say, has the price situation been 
so badly demoralized as at present. 
There seems to be no relationship any 
more between the asking prices of the 
different mills. It is not unusual to hear 
of one mill asking 75c@$1 bbl less than 
a competitor on presumably the same 
grade of flour in one market, while the 
situation may be completely reversed in 
another. With such an unusual spread, 
it is only natural that buyers should 
wonder what it all means. Even the 
millers themselves cannot account for 
some of the prices reported. 

Quotations this week do not reflect the 
full decline in wheat. Much of it has 
been absorbed by the weakness in mill- 
feed. Then, again, premiums are firm 
on choice wheat. Millers rather antici- 
pate that premiums on top grades of 
wheat will continue unusually high, and 
might even advance should flour buying 
increase. 

Short-Time Bookings.—With the pos- 
sibility of higher premiums on wheat and 
uncertainty as to millfeed prices, millers 
are not pressing their old customers to 
buy flour far in advance. They believe 
that the interests of all will be conserved 
by short-time bookings. 

Some export inquiry is reported but, 
aside from clears, no business of impor- 
tance to Europe is believed possible, even 
from Buffalo. There seems to be a grow- 
ing demand from Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 20 Year ago 

GORE on cccsesenece $6.90@7.55 $7.90@8.25 
Standard patent ..... 6.50@7.25 7.65@8.10 
Second patent ....... 6.30@6.85 7.30@7.90 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.20@6.35 7.10@7.25 
First clear, jute*..... 6.00@6.20 6.65@6.75 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.50@5.00 4.15@5.10 
Whole wheat ........ 6.80@7.00 7.15 @7.25 
Graham, standard .... 6.25@6.40 6.60@6.70 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Inquiry for semolinas is fair, but mill- 
ers say it is virtually impossible to do 
business at a profit. Prices, they de- 
clare, ought to be at least “4c lb higher, 
but at that buyers are dissatisfied, and 
bid 4 @%c under ruling quotations. In 
consequence, little business is passing. 
Millers refuse to consider these low bids, 
since they do not represent cost. They 
prefer to let others, who apparently are 
not so particular as to quality, get the 
business. No. 2 semolina is firm at 3%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard, 
8%c; special and fancy patent, 3c; 
No. 3, 8c. 

In the week ending Sept. 17, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 76,- 
413 bbls durum products, compared with 
55,883 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Sept. 20: 
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Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Mamt. Bb-8T .ccsee 460,800 289,286 63 
Previous week .. 460,800 225,479 49 
VOR? GBS oessccs 529,200 289,611 55 
Two years ago... 522,000 380,144 73 
Three years ago. 559,800 276,827 49 
Four years ago.. 561,100 276,830 49 
Five years ago... 546,000 396,451 71 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were none last week, 1,768 in 
the previous week, 927 a year ago, and 
3,114 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 11-17 ...... 276,450 198,077 72 
Previous week .. 387,000 211,804 55 
Year ago ....... 423,840 266,938 63 
Two years ago... 459,540 309,507 67 
Three years ago. 424,890 293,151 69 
Four years ago.. 271,440 170,555 63 
Five years ago... 379,440 237,135 62 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Aug. 20 72 73,000 221,284 212,895 3,070 2,270 
Aug. 27 73 73,450 250,424 231,027 3,491 54 
Sept. 3 69 71,800 239,524 226,472 7,761. 2,521 
Sept. 10 60 64,500 211,804 207,285 2,224 6,149 
Sept. 17 42 46,075 198,077 363,531 1,302 674 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Mmneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Sept. 17, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—7/ v—Exports— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 597 692 1 5 
St. Paul ...... 33 31 2 me 
Duluth-Sup. ... 63 48 re oa’ 
Outside ....... 492 615 6 19 


INVITES OPERATIVE MILLERS 


The Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association has addressed a letter to 
members of the Association of Operative 
Millers inviting them to hold their an- 
nual convention here in 1928. The letter 
calls attention to the fact that the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists has 
already decided to meet in Minneapolis, 
and it is the."chemists’ desire to hold a 
joint meeting with the operative millers. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MAN HURT 


P. R. Holmes, Minneapolis, connected 
with the Stuhr-Seidl Co., grain, fell from 
the fourth to the third floor of the old 
Chamber of Commerce Building, and 
sustained a fractured skull. He had 
been sitting on the railing of the light 
well, when he overbalanced and fell. 
The accident occurred the afternoon of 
Sept. 19, and up until noon today (Sept. 
20) he had not regained consciousness. 
His condition is critical. 


NOTES 


Herman Koch, of Charles Koch & Co., 
flour jobbers, Pittsburgh, is expected in 
Minneapolis Sept. 23. 

Harry A. Sterling, president of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, visited 


relatives in Minneapolis over the week 
end. 


John H. Pank, Minneapolis, is moving 
to Winnipeg to become general manager 
of the Dominion Malting Co. 


James W. Falconer, chairman of the 
board of -the Chase Bag Co., Minneap- 
olis, is critically ill in a local hospital. 

Stuart W. Rider, secretary of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is visiting the trade in the central states. 

David Coleman, of David Coleman, 
Inc., flour jobber, New York, visited the 
office of the St. Paul Milling Co., Sept. 
19-20. 

S. Viviano, of the S. Viviano Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Carnegie, Pa., was in 
Minneapolis last week, visiting durum 
millers. 

Miss Anna Reese, New York wheat 
exporter, was in Minneapolis Sept. 19 
on her way to Winnipeg for a confer- 
ence with wheat pool officials. 


Of the L. G. Campbell Milling Co., 
Blooming Prairie, Minn., John W. 
Mackie is president and treasurer, L. S. 
Dell vice president, and E. J. Mackie 
secretary. 


J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & 
Robb, millers and grain dealers, Valley- 
field, Que., was in Minneapolis Sept. 16- 
17 with Mrs. McDonald, on their way to 
Lake Louise. 


Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, is calling on his 
northwestern mill connections. He will 
visit Kansas City before going to Chi- 
cago to attend the bakers’ convention. 

James E. Dougherty, a pioneer mill 
operative of Minneapolis, died Sept. 17, 
in his seventy-third year. Mr. Dougherty 
worked in the Cataract Mill, the first 
merchant mill built on the falls. He 
had been a resident here since 1861. 


W. A. Vernon, of London, vice presi- 
dent of Spillers Milling & Associated 
Industries, Ltd., who attended the recent 
opening of the new Spillers mill at Cal- 
gary, spent Sept. 19-20 in Minneapolis, 
on his way home. This was his first visit 
to Minneapolis in 24 years. 

Kaare Vigander, who has been in Mil- 
waukee for some time studying the grain 
business, expects to sail for Norway 
shortly after Jan. 1 and establish him- 
self in the importing business at Bergen. 
He was in Minneapolis last week, calling 
on millers and grain dealers. 


In the 25-years-ago column of the 
Minneapolis Journal, Sept. 18, the an- 
nouncement was made of the election to 
the board of directors of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. of C. C. Bovey, then traffic 
manager, and of Frederick G. Atkinson, 
at time head of the general office 
staff. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills apparently are well satisfied 
with their flour bookings so far on the 
new crop. Business is not quite as ac- 
tive as a week ago, as buyers are still 
looking for lower prices. 

Quotations, Sept. 17: first patent $7.60 
bbl, standard patent $7.40, first clear 
$6.05, and second clear $4.50. 


NOTES 


The Eastern Montana Elevator Co. is 
constructing a feed warehouse at For- 
syth, Mont. 

With elevators all over Montana han- 
dling record receipts of wheat and 
threshing on full blast throughout the 
state, the Homestead (Mont.) Farmers’ 
Elevator claims a record in receipts and 
shipments. There have been shipped 
from this elevator 103 cars of new wheat 
this season. In one day eight cars were 
loaded and shipped, and another day 
168 loads of wheat were received. 


The Northern Cheyenne tribal flour mill, 
Lame Deer, Mont., has resumed opera- 
tions. M. T. Mitchell, government miller 
in charge, reports he has about 1,000 
bus wheat on hand. The mill is operat- 
ed by the Indian Bureau of the United 
States government. Last year, 5,000 
bus wheat were milled. The mill has 
been a means of encouraging Indians 
to take greater interest in farm work, 
enough flour being produced to supply 
the tribe, with a surplus every year, 
which is sold to pay toll charges. The 
bureau allows individual Indians to sell 
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wheat after they have deposited enough 
in the mill to provide flour for their 
families for the year. 

Watrter F. Brirran. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour improved last week, 
and business booked was slightly in- 
creased, some buyers contracting for 
shipments up to Jan. 1. Generally, they 
purchased for 30- to 60-day delivery and 
for fair amounts, but prices as a rule 
were at bed rock to attract them, ani 
outside competition proved very keen. 
The high premium mills are compelled 
to pay for selected wheat handicaps 
them in meeting outside quotations. 
There was a good demand for clear, 
with little available for sale. Mills will 
not take chances to sell very far ahead, 
for fear of not being able to make de- 
liveries. 

A very fair durum trade was reporte:| 
by the mill, with sales covering bot) 
prompt and deferred delivery, the latter 
gradually distributed up to Jan. 1. Mac- 
aroni buyers seemed more disposed to 
contract, and the situation augurs wel! 
for further improvement, with continue:! 
good sales. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 





Ss. BA8e dese sve cssvwees 30,980 ‘ 
Previous week ........... 25,025 "8 
i sk. | ER ENERERORT TER CEE | j 
BW FERSS GOO oc ksccccces 32,945 9 


Quotations, Sept. 17, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-!) 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
WOE PRAM ns.veccses $7.05 @7.30 $8.05 @8.10 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.05 7.70@8.05 
First clear, jute ..... 6.35@6.60 7.25@7..0 
Second clear, jute.... 5.40@5.65 6.20@6 45 


NOTES 

B. L. Milling, Sioux City, Iowa, repre- 
senting Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago, 
was on ’change last week. 

H. S. Noble, freight traffic manager 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
was here from Buffalo last week. 

Minneapolis grain men visiting Duluth 
last week were E. H. Mirick, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., W. H. Mills, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., and B. V. 
Loosemore, of the Quinn-Shepherdson (0. 

New records in receipts of grain were 
made in Duluth last week. On Sept. 12 
the posted receipts for two days were 
3,482 loads, against a previous high rec- 
ord, made Sept. 29, 1924, of 3,191. Sept. 
14 the cars on tratk numbered 2,032, a 
new high mark for a single day, the pre- 
vious record being 1,934. The total cars 
on track for the seven days was 11.529, 
the largest week prior to this being 10,- 
071, in 1924, 

F. G. Cartsoyn. 





VOLUME IS PUBLISHED ON 
WHEAT POOLING IN CANADA 


“Pooling Wheat in Canada,” by Wal- 
ter P. Davisson, is a new book from: the 
presses of the Graphic Publishers, : td., 
Ottawa, Ont., that every one who | ikes 
any interest in the co-operative market- 
ing movements of this continent would 
do very well to read. It is nicely pvint- 
ed, fully illustrated, and tells its story 
in a most interesting way. 

One may not agree with all the \iews 


and conclusions expressed in this |iook, 
but every reader will recognize the «:ual- 
ity of its writing and the accuracy of 


many of its word pictures of life ov the 
prairies of western Canada. If the read- 
er is seeking only for dry facts abou‘ the 
wheat pools of western Canada and ‘heir 
origin, these, too, are to be found i of 
derly array throughout Mr. Davissons 
pages. Whatever may be thougit of 
this business of pooling farmers’ wheat 
for marketing purposes, every student 
of business affairs will require to know 4 
good deal about it before an op/nion 
that is worth anything can be formed 
and, so far, there is not available any 
convenient source of information other 
than this book. 





The largest printing plant in the world 
is located at Washington, D. C., and 
serves the federal government. It costs 
the government $12,000,000 a year to run 
it. There are 4,100 employees, and the 
plant uses 22,000 tons paper yearly. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Business was slower last week than in 
the previous one, although Kansas City 
mills are selling around 150 per cent of 
capacity. 

Fewer Large Sales.—Round lot orders 
are becoming scarcer as the large bakers 
fill their requirements for the coming 
three months. On the whole, a 15,000-bbl 
order is considered large now, although 
two sales of around 50,000 bbls were re- 
ported last week. 

Some Seven-Month Bookings. — The 
majority of sales made are bookings up 
to Jan. 1. Little is being sold for imme- 
diate to 80-day shipment. Some mills 
are accepting bookings to March and 
April. 

Baking Trade.—There is a tendency for 
orders from this class of trade to de- 
crease in size, as the larger bakers came 
in for their requirements earlier in the 
month, and the bulk of the smaller ones 
delayed buying. 

Jobbing Trade—The jobbing trade 
continues fair. Since the first price de- 
cline a fortnight ago, it has been coming 
in steadily for conservative bookings. 
This movement has been slightly slug- 
gish on account of the unusually full 
stocks carried over from last season’s 
bookings. 

Export.— Foreign customers bought 
more slowly than they did in the pre- 
vious week. Holland and Germany con- 
tinue to be the best buyers. Prices are 
close, and reports are coming in of Ca- 
nadian quotations on November delivery 
of 830@40c bbl under Kansas City asking 
prices. According to local millers, these 
quotations are made possible by dis- 
counting the November market. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17, basis bulk, Kansas 
City: export straight, $5.20@5.25 bbl; 
first clear, $5.15@5.60. 

Prices—Further declines in wheat 
brought flour prices down 10@15c. Quo- 
tations from interior mills are un- 
changed, inasmuch as their wheat ‘mar- 
kets did not follow the Kansas City mar- 
ket down. Quotations, Sept. 17, basis 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.90@7.45 bbl; 95 
per cent, $6.50@6.95; straight, $6.30@ 
6.65; first clear, $5.55@5.80; second clear 
and low grade, $4.80@5.10. 

Shipping Directions. — Specifications 
are good. Production for the week estab- 
lished a new record of 167,000 bbls. This 
is 95 per cent of capacity, against 85 
per cent a year ago and 83 per cent for 
the 10-year average. 

Production—The first table below 
Shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls __ tivity 

Sept. 11-17 ...... 364,860 233,014 63 

Previous week .. 364,860 230,306 63 

Year ago ....... 360,360 $11,211 86 

Two years ago... 373,560 210,708 56 

Five-year average (same week)..... 74 

Ten-year average (same week)..... 76 
KANSAS CITY 

Sent. 4068 Tides 175,500 167,712 95 

yrevious week .. 175,500 140,723 80 

year ago ......, 172,500 147,207 85 

me years ago... 151,500 118,306 78 

T e-year average (same week).... 85 

en-year average (same week)..... 83 

WICHITA 

delete white. 62,400 41,483 66 

nat ous week ., 62,400 39,254 63 

Tent BBO seen 62,400 52,307 83 

© years ago... 65,700 35,477 54 


ST. JOSEPH 


Gets G8e8F 62055. 47,400 43,820 92 
Previous week .. 47,400 38,180 80 
BORP OBO .cccccce 47,400 43,733 92 
Two years ago... 47,400 44,869 94 
SALINA 
Set. TiekF 1.2... 46,200 43,049 93 
Previous week .. 46,200 43,475 94 
(,. Sees 37,800 30,147 80 
Two years ago... 45,000 32,680 72 
ATCHISON 
ES . a 29,700 29,376 98 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,404 82 
;.. 2 eee 29,700 28,585 96 
OMAHA 
BOs. BR8T .ncwes 27,300 25,893 94 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,143 84 
WOME BRO cvccsce 27,300 25,183 92 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,809 76 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity, as follows: 


SM ce OP CE CER eer 116 
EE “ED. oin-0 0.6445 06490644 6d0n60e0 124 
EE ons 46566 h04000 he veatenddhetes 83 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 30 fair and 27 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
28,259 bbls last week, 19,699 in the pre- 
vious week, 34,017 a year ago and 12,204 
two years ago. 


WALNUT CREEK’S HANDSOME BOOKLET 


“Barton County Needs a Grist Mill” is 
the title of a handsome booklet just is- 
sued by the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, which is being dis- 
tributed among its customers and 
friends. The title of the booklet is taken 
from an article published in the Great 
Bend Register, May 30, 1874, giving an 
account of a visit paid to Walnut Creek, 
a stream near Great Bend, by John V. 
Brinkman and others to determine if it 
might be possible to develop sufficient 
power to operate a grist mill. 

Later on Mr. Brinkman headed the 
company which built the mill on Walnut 
Creek, and which was continuously op- 
erated there until demand had so grown 
as to warrant building a steam mill in 
Great Bend. Mr. Brinkman continued 
at the head of the business until his 
death in 1905, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Charles V. Brinkman. Upon 
the latter’s death two years ago, Laur- 
ence B. Chapman, grandson of the 
founder, became president. 

All of this, together with an account 
of the destruction of the mill by a tor- 
nado in 1915 and of its immediate re- 
construction on a larger scale, is told in 
the booklet. It is handsomely illustrated 
with engravings and line drawings, one 
of these being a picture of one of the 
original millstones and another a_por- 
trait of “Old Bill,’ a Negro man who 
worked as sweeper in the mill from 1877 
until his death four years ago. 


BAKERS’ CONVENTION SPECIAL 


Accommodations on the Santa Fe spe- 
cial leaving Kansas City Sept. 25 for 
the convention of the American Bakers 
Association at Chicago are being filled 
up rapidly, and there is a chance that 
it will not be possible to take care of 
late inquiries. 

The train will leave Kansas City at 
7:45 p.m. on Sept. 25, and will arrive in 
Chicago at 8:10 a.m., Sept. 26. There will 
be no special for the return trip, tickets 
being good for any regular Santa Fe 
train. Fare is one and a half times the 
regular rate. 

Reservations may be made through 
Don C. Graham, 532 Board of Trade 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


NOTES 


M. L. McCord, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas representative of the Midland Flour 
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Milling Co., visited the home office last 
week. 


E. C. Garrett, district sales manager 
for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, visited Kan- 
sas City last week. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., made 
a trip to Minneapolis last week. 


E. J. Long, manager of the Kansas 
City territory of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., has returned from a trip 
to Iowa. 


The weekly statement of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture reports a con- 
siderable acreage of wheat now planted 
in the western counties. 


George E. King, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was here one day last week on his re- 
turn home from a motor trip in Missouri. 


Several flour shipments have been 
cleared from gulf ports for Peru lately. 
This is unusual, as Chilean mills regu- 
larly supply the whole of the Peruvian 
trade. 


Alfred Sowden, secretary-treasurer of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was here last week on his way 
home from a fortnight’s vacation in 
western Ontario. 


Bryce B. Smith, first vice president 
of the General Baking Corporation, went 
to New York City last week to attend 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
this corporation. 


William J. Grover, manager of the 
Excelsior Flour Mills, made a brief trip 
to Galesburg, Ill., last week to visit M. 
T. Allum, his company’s northern Illinois 
representative. 


A. R. Hettelsater, president, and E. 
N. Jones, vice president, of the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., returned 
last week from Longview, Wash., where 
they have been for the past fortnight on 
business. 


A September report from Colorado 
estimates the corn crop. at 24,852,000 
bus, or approximately two and one half 
times last year’s yield. Wheat is esti- 
mated at 24,459,000 bus, against 18,452,- 
000 last year. 


C. W. Partridge, vice president of 
the Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
visited Kansas City millers last week. 
He intends to remain in the Southwest 
until the opening of the American Bak- 
ers Association convention in Chicago, 
Sept. 25. 

R. H. Addington, Madison, Wis., has 
resigned his position as Wisconsin rep- 
resentative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. Mr. Addington had the Wisconsin 
territory for several months. Previous 
to that, he represented the Larabee com- 
pany in Michigan. 

K. E. Anderson, federal crop statisti- 
cian in Nebraska, says that the perfect 
corn weather of the last fortnight has 
brought a large part of the crop beyond 
frost danger. He prophesies that it will 
be “one of the biggest corn crops in the 
history of the state.” 


Heavy movements of export flour 
through gulf ports have been reported 
during the first half of September. At 
the first of the month there were large 
shipments to South America and the 
West Indies, but the past 10 days have 
featured the European trade. 


Northwestern mills are selling mill- 
feed in localities which regularly are rec- 
ognized as southwestern territory. Large 
sales of shorts to St. Louis and Memphis 
have been reported. This movement from 
the Northwest is largely responsible for 
last week’s weakness in shorts prices. 


G. C. Bryant, crop reporter for Jack- 
son Bros. & Co., was a Kansas City 
Board of Trade visitor last week. Mr. 
Bryant considers that the recent hot 
weather has caused the corn in Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas to ripen too 
quickly. As a result, he thinks that there 
will be much chaffy corn, low in bushel 
weight. 


SALINA 


Flour business is quiet, with orders 
scattered and generally of moderate vol- 
ume. Shipping directions continue slow. 
The break in the market is held respon- 
sible for light inquiry. About 95 per 
cent of, wheat shipments are from Colo- 
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rado and Idaho. Kansas wheat is mov- 
ing poorly on account of the high mois- 
ture content. Prices remain unchanged, 
quotations on Sept. 15, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Kansas City, being: short patent, 
$7.20@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.10; 
straight, $6.80@7.20. 
* * 

The Morrison Grain Co., Kansas City, 
is building a 20,000-bu elevator at Rule- 
ton, Kansas, constructed of conerete and 
sheet iron. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business is markedly better, with 
bookings well over capacity. Buyers 
took hold early last week on the decline, 
and several round lots were sold. Buy- 
ers’ ideas still are low, and sales were 
not made without considerable telegraph- 
ing. Inquiry was very active the fore 
part of last week from all branches of 
the trade. Export inquiry slackened, 
and offers generally are too far out of 
line for consideration. A few small lots 
of cut straight flour were sold last week, 
however. Shipping directions continued 
fairly satisfactory. Quotations, Sept. 17, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent $7@7.60 bbl, straight $6.60@7.10, 
first clear $5.50@5.65. 


NOTES 


J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
Flour Milling Co., recently made a short 
trip to Missouri. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. has em- 
ployed Carl W. Woods, Nedham, Mass., 
as New England representative. 


M. E. Schulz, sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
has left on a trip through the South. 

L. B. Young, of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
visited the mill offices here last week. 


J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has returned from an extended trip 
through the central states. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Atchison and Leavenworth mills re- 
port better bookings coincident with fur- 
ther setbacks in the wheat market. Some 
mills claimed bookings last week running 
as high as 200 to 250 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with the general average well 
over capacity. Despite the prediction of 
lower wheat prices, jobbers and small 
bakers, who have stayed out of the mar- 
ket thus far, feel that values are sound, 
and are inclined to book. 

Export sales are limited, and Missouri 
River mills are not doing much foreign 
business. 

Shipping directions continue fair, and 
mills at both Atchison and Leavenworth 
operated at nearly capacity. 

Cash wheat premiums are firm, and 
flour prices are not following the full 
decline. Quotations, Sept. 17, basis cot- 
ton 98’s: hard wheat short patent $7@ 
7.20 bbl, straight $6.60@6.80, first clear 
$5.15@5.35; soft wheat short patent $6.80 
@7, straight $6.35@6.40, first clear $5.45 
@5.65. 

NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., is laid up with rheumatism. 

Ray T. Willette, secretary of the 
Atchison Board of Trade, left Atchison 
last week to accept a position with the 
Kansas City (Kansas) Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Willette has been a very 
active agent in obtaining transit privi- 
leges for this market. 


OKLAHOMA 


Business is quiet. There is little flour 
being sold to foreign buyers, and domes- 
tic demand is being competed for keen- 
ly, mostly by means of generous price 
cuts. Mills are running 50 per cent of 
capacity, and recent declines in the mar- 
ket have made directions even slower 
than hitherto. Feed prices are easier. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: hard wheat short 
patent $7.30@7.50 bbl, soft wheat short 
patent $7.50@7.70, standard patent $6.80 
@i. 

NOTES 

Meetings throughout the Oklahoma 
wheat belt are being held to plan a cam- 
paign against the Hessian fly, which is 
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claimed to have destroyed a large per- 
centage of last year’s crop. 

A 15,000,000-bu wheat crop is predict- 
ed for Oklahoma next year by John 
Manley, president of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 

The McKnight Grain & Elevator Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has erected a 10,000-bu 
elevator. The company’s present invest- 
ment in grounds and plant is $30,000. It 
is planned to erect a corn mill soon, ac- 
cording to Alva F. McKnight. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., spoke 
on “Advertising in the Milling Business” 
at a recent weekly luncheon of the Ad- 
vertising Club, Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Thatcher recently purchased an interest 
in the Oklahoma Railway, and was ap- 
pointed one of the directors of the new 
organization. 


NEBRASKA 


Only a moderate volume of flour sales 
was reported last week. Buyers have 
been coming into the market quite freel 
during the last month, however, wit 
business, on the whole, extremely satis- 
factory. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
has fallen off sharply in the last two 
weeks. Large quantities of new crop 
wheat are still on farms in this state, 
and the indications are that it will be 
marketed in a very orderly manner. 

* +. 

Widespread damage to growing grain 
caused by hailstorms in Nebraska during 
the latter part of August and the first 
week in September wiped out the cash 
balance in the state hail insurance fund 
and made it impossible to pay adjusted 
losses in full this year. 
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OMAHA EXCHANGE ARRANGES 
TO ENTERTAIN GRAIN MEN 


Special features of the annual conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Omaha, Neb., Oct. 10-12, will 
include the ball at the Fontenelle Hotel 
on the evening of the opening day, the 
banquet on the following evening and 
an afternoon at the famous Ak-Sar-Ben 
race track on the afternoon of Oct. 11, 
according to C. W. Adams, chairman of 
publicity. The fall meeting of that race 
track begins on that day, and some ex- 
cellent horses will be entered. 

“The Omaha Grain Exchange is mak- 
ing plans to give the grain dealers of 
the entire country one of the best out- 
ings they have ever had,” Mr. Adams 
said, “and at the same time we think 
it is going to be a very profitable con- 
vention.” 

The convention program, published in 
The Northwestern Miller on Aug. 24, in- 
cludes addresses by E. P. Peck, presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange; A. 
S. MacDonald, Boston, first vice presi- 
dent of the association; Walter H. New- 
ton, congressman from Minnesota; Ar- 
thur J. Weaver, president of the Mis- 
souri River Navigation Association; 
Frank J. Delaney, Chicago Board of 
Trade. 








MILLS URGED TO REPORT 
ON COMPARISON OF COSTS 


Reports from 49 mills having a capa- 
city for the six months’ period ended 
June 80, of 14,435,547 bbls, have been 
received by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration thus far in response to the com- 
parison of costs reports sent out on Aug. 
15. In the last report 79 mills replied, 
these having a capacity of 21,311,103, 
and Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Federation, has expressed the hope that 
at least 100 mills will report this time. 
Mr. Anderson has urged mills to send 
in their replies promptly, so that the 
comparison of costs may be published 
in time to be discussed at the Federation 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 20-21. 





OLD MAINE MILL BURNS 
Porttanp, Martne.—The old Brasco 


Grist Mill at South Brewer burned on 
Sept. 10, causing a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars. For many years it was op- 
erated as a flour mill, with a capacity of 
100 bbls a day. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand was fairly active last 
week, and although the individual orders 
were for nominal amounts, the total vol- 
ume of business done was an improve- 
ment over other like periods in the pres- 


ent crop year. Shipping instructions al- 
so showed an improvement, and more ac- 
tivity was shown in the export trade. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Buying from the 
South was more active last week, al- 
though still largely on a current basis. 
Stocks are low, and favorable buying 
periods are resulting in fairly active pur- 
chasing. Shipping instructions are a lit- 
tle better, and mills generally are feel- 
ing more encouraged over the outlook. 

Hard Wheat Flowr. — Considerable 
more interest has been displayed by flour 
buyers recently, and reports of sales of 
satisfactory volume have been more nu- 
merous. The trade that has deferred 
buying until this date is becoming anx- 
ious to care for its requirements, and 
the lower prices have brought many buy- 
ers into the market. Shipping instruc- 
tions have also shown an improvement, 
and the outlook generally is brighter. 

Exports.—Exporters reported a more 
active demand from the Continent and 
Latin America last week, but United 
Kingdom buyers are still reluctant to 
make bookings. Buying was for the most 
part for limited lots, but rather general 
in the countries mentioned. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 17: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@6.90 bbl, straight $5.60@ 
5.80, first clear $5@5.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.50@7, straight $5.90@ 
6.40, first clear $5.30@5.70; spring first 
patent $6.75@7.10, standard patent $6.40 
@6.80, first clear $6@6.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output - Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bopt. LW9AT .nnccccvcecsece 32,100 53 
Previous week ........+.:. 29,700 49 
WORE GOD ciccresccvccceses 33,100 52 
PWO FORTS GRO occcvcsecer 31,100 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Gah, Bch. .cccciecscconte 48,200 55 
Previous week ..........6. 41,000 47 
TOP GOO cocccccccvceccies 59,000 61 
DVwWO PORTS GHO 666 cccesene 47,100 54 


NOTES 


W. H. Danforth, president of the Rals- 
ton Purina Co., accompanied by his wife, 
sailed last week from New York for a 
several months’ visit in Europe. 


Edward T. Hall, vice president in 
charge of advertising for the Ralston 
Purina Co., has been elected a member 
of the governing board of the National 
Better Business Bureau. 


Peter Derlien, general field manager 
for the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, who recently returned to 
St. Louis from an extended trip through 
the South, said that buying had not yet 
been at all heavy, and that a wide varia- 
tion existed in prices. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Most brokers reported at least a slight 
increase in business last week. Better 
conditions are attributed to the regular 
fall increases, and so far as the city bak- 
ing trade is concerned, the improvement 
is credited to the returning vacationists 
and preparations for the reopening of 
schools. Export trade was better, with 
Canadian prices more in line with Amer- 
ican quotations, and improved. queries 








from abroad. During the week Europe 
took 26,103 bags flour, Rotterdam lead- 
ing with 12,500 bags. Other European 
ports figuring as buyers were Copen- 
hagen 2,750 bags, Hamburg 1,720, and 
Liverpool 133. Latin American interest 
was normal. 
Flour prices, Sept. 15: 


c— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.05 $7.10 $9.20 
96 POF COME on .ccce 7.50 6.85 7.55 
100 per cent ...... 7.35 7.50 8.05 
GOS ecvcomsecivccee 7.15 6.30 8.00 
Pitat CGF ccsvaee naa 6.10 7.00 
Second clear ...... 5.80 5.95 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. da 


A total of 21,366 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Sept. 15, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 600 bags; Panama City, 2,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
1,440; Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 225; 
Cienfuegos, 165. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,280; Matan- 
zas, 900; Nuevitas, 550; Cardenas, 200; 
Caibarien, 140. 

United Fruit Co: Hanava, 3,575; San- 
tiago, 200; Kingston, 200; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 3,204; Puerto Limon, 1,250; Colon, 
800; Panama, 620; Belize, 518; Livings- 
ton, 420; Stann Creek, 101; Guayaquil, 
1,628; Antofagasta, 1,200; Bocas del 
Toro, 150. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 15: 


so helps to make them cautious. 











Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 100 Maracaibo ..... 671 
Antofagasta ....1,200 Matanzas ...... 671 
Arecibo Miragoave ..... 600 
Arroyo Nuevitas ....... 650 
Aux Cayes Panama City ...3,520 
Belize Paramaribo .... 650 
Bluefields ...... 510 Petit Goave .... 600 
Bocas del Toro.. 150 Pointe-a-Pitre ..1,050 
Bridgetown .... 300 Ponce .......... 200 
Caibarien Port au Prince. 475 
Cardenas Puerto Barrios. .5,730 
COIR. ccccee Puerto Cabezas.. 26 
Cienfuegos . Puerto Castella... 316 
COIOM .ccces ° Puerto Cortez ..1,740 
Copenhagen ....2,750 Puerto Limon ..1,250 
Curacao ....... 50 Puerto Tarafa.. 25 
Fort de France. 350 Rotterdam ....12,500 
Frontera ....... 57 Sagua la Grande 306 
Guayaquil ..... 1,621 San Domingo 
Hamburg .. 1,720 Oe Ee 600 
Havana ... 10,056 San Juan ...... 738 
Jacmel .. 1,605 San Pedro de 
Kingston ....... 905 Macoris ...... 200 
La Guayra ..... 650 Stann Creek ... 101 
Liverpool ...... CO Serene See eee 313 
Livingston ..... 420 Santiago ....... 200 

Vera Cruz ..... 1,250 


In addition to above, there was a total 
of 160,428 bus wheat sent through this 
port during the week, as follows: to 
Havre, 72,000 bus; Hamburg, 40,000; 
Marseilles, 40,000; Progreso, 8,082; Vera 
Cruz, 336. 

Demand for rice increased in the coun- 
try and in the interior, and the export 
call was improved. Receipts were nor- 
mal, and prices were fairly firm during 
the week. The following figures were 


posted, Sept. 15, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Sept. 15 ........ 185,750 52,805 
Same period, 1926 ........ 97,999 45,312 
Sales— 
Season to Sept. 15 ........ 21,974 80,478 
Same period, 1926 ........ 24,581 79,119 


NOTES 


A. L. Jacobson, of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, was in New Or- 
leans last week. 


Harry Stephens, for many years con- 
nected with The Fleischmann Co., has 
taken over the local territory for the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Mr. Stephens has a wide acquaintance in 
the baking trade, both in the city and 
the country. His length of service with 
the yeast concern won him retirement 
about a year ago. 

R. A. Sutzivan. 
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MEMPHIS 


Buyers are still taking flour require- 
ments conservatively, although some bak- 
ers are placing orders beyond Jan. 1. 
Most of them are covered to that date, 
and the growing feeling that prices have 
about scraped bottom is stimulating new 
business. The lower level tends to 
check buying, while action of cotton 
prices after their sensational advance al- 
Stocks 
are so small that some business is being 
placed, as the outlook for general trade 
is better than a year ago. Until cotton 
begins to move in volume and debts are 
reduced, jobbers are not trying to push 
sales. Collections are better, and move- 
ment to the interior consumer is increas- 
ing. 

Quotations, Sept. 17, basis 98’s, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: spring wheat short 
patent $7.80@8 bbl, standard patent 
$7.30@7.75; hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.55, standard patent $6.80@7.20; 
soft winter short patent $7.50@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7, blended 95 per cent 
$6.75@7; western soft patent $6.75@7, 
semihard patent $6.50. 


K. P. Aitken, manager of the jobbing 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, visited the local branch 
last week. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON 





COTTONSEED MEAL FEEDING 
HAS INCREASED RAPIDLY 


Domestic consumption of cottonseed 
meal has increased sharply in recent 
years, over 2,000,000 tons cake and meal 
being used for feed and fertilizer during 
each of the past two seasons, compared 
with only about 1,000,000 five years ago, 
when the cotton crop was smaller. Ex- 
ports of cake and meal for the past 
five years have averaged about 15 per 
cent of the output, compared with about 
35 per cent during 1909-13 and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent for the period 1900-04. 

The heaviest feeding of cottonseed 
meal, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, occurs in the cotton 
belt where this feed is abundant and 
where other feedstuffs are relatively high 
priced. Dairy cows are the most impor- 
tant consumers of cottonseéd meal. 
About 435 lbs meal annually is the aver- 
age quantity fed to cows on Mississippi 
farms, compared with 400 in North Caro- 
lina, while milk cows in Texas averaged 
190. - 

Outside the cotton belt, dairy cattle 
again accounted for the bulk of the cot- 
tonseed meal fed, although fattening cat- 
tle and range cattle took substantial 
quantities, and smaller amounts were fed 
to sheep on the ranges. About 30 lbs 
cottonseed meal were consumed yearly 
by dairy cows on the farms studied in 
New York, an amount perhaps nearly 
typical of the dairy sections of New 
England, New Jersey, and Pennsy!vania. 
Fair amounts were taken by dairy cows 
in Ohio, but going further west the 
quantities declined to an average o/ 9 lbs 
yearly in Wisconsin, while none w's Te 
ported in the three areas covered in Min- 
nesota. Milk cows on the Kansas farm 
studied took about 9 Ibs yearly, while 
around 15 lbs per cow were consumed 
by some of the herds supplying milk to 
Colorado cities. The limited numer of 
milk cows included in the Kentucky 
study averaged about 4 lbs per ye“r. 





GULF EXPORT RATES ARE 
FURTHER INCREASED BY 2 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Effective Sept. 12, 
the Gulf conference shipping lines have 
announced another 2c advance in flout 
export rates from gulf ports to the Ant 
werp-Hamburg range. This is the se 
ond advance in the past fortnight, rates 
having been raised from 28¢ to 25c the 
previous week. The latest rate is 27¢. 

Heavy bookings which took all Sep 
tember space and a good part of that 
of October and November are responsible 
for the advance. : 

The gulf rate now is 2c over Atlantic 
port rates. This is a return to a norm 
relationship, as there usually exists ® 
2@5c spread between the two. 
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TOLEDO 


The wheat market stood up remark- 
ably well last week under the extraor- 
dinary circumstance that added 100,000,- 
000 bus to the government estimate of 
the crop in Canada, Sept. 13, giving way 
only about 4c at Chicago, closing with 
a net decline at Winnipeg of Ic or less, 
and then proceeding to regain lost 
ground. It might be argued from this, 
and the estimate of 600,000,000 bus for 
export from North America, against 
750,000,000 to 800,000,000 bus for im- 
port requirements, leaving only compara- 
tively small amounts to be secured else- 
where, that wheat was in a strong posi- 
tion, but there is no evidence of any 
stampede of buyers to take on large 
amounts of flour. 

Recovery in Sales—To be sure, prob- 
ably most millers made fairly good sales 
on the break, and before the recovery. 
It required quick action. It afforded 
an opportunity to close up some deals 
which had been hanging fire, and where 
not too great a difference in price sepa- 
rated the parties. However, the buying 
power has not exhausted itself, and it is 
really almost surprising how cautious 
buyers are. They have been playing a 
waiting game with a vengeance, and so 
far have won out. 

Prices Show Small Margin.—The re- 
sisting power of the millers has been 
sorely taxed by this indifferent and slow 
buying, and the consequence has been 
that prices have gradually tended to the 
lowest possible limits and margins have 
not been what they should be. Along 
with this, feed has run into a weak spell, 
with the big decline in corn and the bet- 
ter outlook for the crop. 

But the miller who bought his wheat 
early, right after harvest, when it could 
be had at 10c under September, and 
hedged his purchases, has got some vel- 
vet under him, because cash wheat has 
worked up to the September future, and 
the futures are substantially lower than 
when the hedges were put out. So this 
was one time when the miller had a 
chance to make it both ways, and that is 
seldom. But all millers did not do this, 
and they have had to pay the current 
price. In either event there is nothing 
to justify cutting prices, with soft win- 
ter wheat in its present strong position. 

No Excess Soft Wheat.—Whatever 
may be said about the world’s statistical 
position of wheat, the fact remains, and 
central states millers point to this, that 
soft red wheat is not going to be in any 
too great supply, and some claim that a 
shortage might develop with an active 
business, 

To sum up, hand-to-mouth buying has 
continued, but there has been some de- 
parture from it in the way of occasional 
sales for delivery over a longer time, 
even in exceptional instances for the 
Tequirements of the crop. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 


500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

— ARUE Soe rie 45,500 90 
Previous week ........... 39,700 78 
ES SS ee 40,500 84 
Se YOUNG BOD 23 .05:0.5055 0 39,100 81 
hree years ago .......... 45,500 95 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

tal ae ee 43,800 $2,475 74 
— ous week 738,230 36,028 49 
Pen 880 eevee eee. 78,000 51,122 66 
© years ago..... 56,910 38,168 67 


49,365 





Flour Prices.——Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Sept. 
16, at $6.15@6.25 bbl, and local springs 
$7.10, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


NOTES 


A. H. Recksteiner, of the Recksteiner 
Co., flour and feed broker, Columbus, 
Ohio, was in Toledo, calling on the trade, 
last week. 


J. C. Dodge, of Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Orville Stout, of the At- 
las Mills, Vincennes, Ind., which is owned 
by Igleheart Bros., were in Indianapolis 
last week for the meeting of Indiana 
millers. 

C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, say: 
-“In the midst of all that is bearish, it 
should be remembered that the United 
States is the only country that is har- 
vesting a high grade wheat, with a larger 
percentage of off grades in other coun- 
tries.” 





NASHVILLE 


Slightly slower demand for flour from 
the Southeast was reported at the mills 
last week. While current sales were less 
active, the aggregate volume of busi- 
ness was good, and about the same as 
for the previous week. Shipping in- 
structions have continued fairly satisfac- 
tory, and mills are not accumulating any 
large surplus stocks of flour. Shipments 
have about equaled output of mills. 

Buyers continue conservative, purchas- 
ing flour only in moderate quantities for 
near-by requirements. Orders are for 
lots of 100 to 1,000 bbls, where in for- 
mer years maximum sales ran up to 
5,000, and occasionally more. Local 
stocks of flour are ample, bakers and 
others having supplies for needs for some 
time. There are few, if any, large stocks, 
and it is thought that the situation is 
favorable for a continued normal busi- 
ness for some time. 

Flour prices are fairly well sustained, 
notwithstanding the unsettled wheat mar- 
ket. Quotations, Sept. 17: best soft win- 
ter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 
bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6@ 
6.50. 

Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours is fairly good, with rehandlers 
getting a fair volume of moderate sized 
orders. Practically all buyers seem in- 
clined to conservatism. Quotations, 
Sept. 17: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.75@ 
8.25 bbl; standard patent, 30@60c less; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7.25@ 
7.75; straight patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 11-17 ...... 150,420 94,978 63.1 
Previous week .. 143,520 95,120 66.2 
Year ago ........ 148,920 95,058 63.8 
Two years ago... 162,620 112,380 68.6 


Three years ago. 146,220 105,327 72 


* #*# 

Oscar Waldkirch, for 40 years con- 
nected with Morgan & Hamilton Co., 
Nashville, bag manufacturer, and for a 
long time treasurer of the company, died 
last week. He had been ill several 
months. Joun Lerrer. 


ATLANTA 


With somewhat lower prices prevail- 
ing, flour business showed further im- 
provement last week. Brokers state that 
more advance buying is being done, and 
that they are booking a good many or- 
ders for 60- to 90-day needs. A larger 
number of smaller orders are also being 
received for current needs from the 
smaller bakers. The opinion is expressed 
that flour sales will continue to improve 
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steadily during the next few weeks. 
Many buyers, however, are still cautious, 
looking for further price reductions. 
Shipping directions are more active than 
for some months, both on old contracts 
and immediate sales. 

Mills are all operating steadily, but 
as shipments are still somewhat below 
the present output, surplus stocks are 
being accumulated. 

Quotations, Sept. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-Ib cottons: new crop hard win- 
ter short patent $7.25@7.75 bbl, standard 
patent $6.85@7.35, straight patent $6.65 
@7.25; new crop soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.40, fancy patent $7.50@7.90, 
standard patent $7@7.40; old crop om 
wheat short patent $8@8.50, standar 
patent $7.65@8.15, straight patent $7.50 
@8; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton soft white wheat flour, old crop, 
$7.25@7.75. 

NOTES 


Thomas Keesel, representing the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago, in the 
Southeast, is back at his headquarters in 
Atlanta after a trip to the home offices 
of the company. 


The Jordan Grist Mill, Sandersville, 
Ga., which burned early this month at 
a loss of several thousand dollars, will 
probably be rebuilt and in operation 
again before the end of this year. 

Haroitp F, Popwasx1. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The increasing number of flour buyers, 
even if the quantities are not heavy, is 
encouraging. Stocks held over from the 
last crop seem to have been heavier than 
expected, and demand probably will not 
get into its seasonal swing for some time. 

There is a scattered demand for soft 
wheat flour, the South being the most 
active buyer. The volume shows that 
consumers are operating on the hand-to- 
mouth basis that has featured the trade 
for some months. Shipping instructions 
are fair, and prices are well held. 

Sales of hard wheat flour appear more 
satisfactory than shipping directions. 
Buyers are only purchasing when their 
stocks compel them to enter the market. 
Shipping directions are very slow. 

Export demand is very spotted, but 
inquiries indicate an early improvement. 
It appears that uncertainty concerning 
the Canadian crop is holding off the ex- 
port trade. There is some call from 
Latin America, and fair inquiries from 
the British trade. 
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Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 17: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first clear $5 
@5.50; hard winter short patent $6.50@7, 
straight $6@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.75; 
spring first patent $6.75@7.25, standard 
patent $6.50@7, first clear $6@6.40. 
NOTES 

Carl L. McLaughlin, who died recently 
in Danville, Ill., was at one time manager 
of the Bake-Rite Bakery, Madison, Ind. 

The two grain elevators at Flora, Ind., 
which have been operated by Hugh Mc- 
Corkle and Charles Ashpaugh, have been 
consolidated. 

Fire of unknown origin recently de- 
stroyed a grain elevator and four box 
cars at Dundee, Ind., with a loss esti- 
mated at $40,000. The elevator was 
owned by Lee Urmston, Kokomo. 

T. Devaney. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market has been somewhat 
uncertain, in view of fluctuations. Mills 
have been able to quote some rather at- 
tractive prices, and buyers have been 
coming in freely for future contracts. 
Quotations, Sept. 16: northwestern spring 
patents $7.80@8.25 bbl, second patents 
$7.40@7.60; Kansas top patents $7.25@ 
7.50, second patents $6.70@7; top win- 
ter patents $6.50@6.75, second patents 
$6.20@6.40; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $5.95@6.25. 

JoserH A. Lesiiz, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour mills in southern Indiana con- 
tinue active in filling new orders. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17, soft winter wheat, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: best patent $8 bbl, first patent 
$7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard $7, first 
clears $6.50, second clears $6. 


C. M. Lunory. 





TRUSTEE PETITIONS COURT 
TO SELL UTAH STATE MILL 


The petition of the Bankers’ Trust Co., 
trustee of the estate and effects of the 
Utah State Milling & Elevator Co., in- 
voluntary bankrupt, has been filed, seek- 
ing an order to sell for $6,000 the prop- 
erty of the Cache Junction (Utah) Mill- 
ing Co. The petition will be brought 
before J. T. McConnell, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, at Ogden, Utah, Sept. 27. 








You Can’t Blame Harvey 


Harvey Simpson called up Jackson, 
Somewhat peeved and full of ire: 
“Jackson, I wish you would tell me 
Why it is you play with fire. 

I have here a recent message 

Sent by our mutual friend, 

Telling me my price is higher 
Than he’s quoted from this end. 
Furthermore, with flour now selling 
About seven thirty-five, 

He writes me that for six dollars 
Bids continue to arrive. 

You he mentions as a cutter; 

And I’m asking you just why 

You are putting out such prices 
When I know I’m not too high.” 
Miller Jackson said to Simpson: 

“T am low I must confess, 

But my price and what I’m getting 
Is none.of your business.”’ 

Harvey then told Miller Jackson: 
“Brother, that’s just where you’re wrong. 
If such methods hurt you only 

I’d not kick for very long; 

But such senseless, cut-throat tactics 
Disrupt the entire trade, 

And a dozen millers curse you 
For the prices you have made. 

If you will not mill for profit 

Get out of the game today, 

For your labor and your money 
Might as well be thrown away. 

If you cannot get a fair price, 
Don’t filch trade from those who can. 
Be a miller and a good one,— 
But, above all, be a MAN! 


—Poindexter ‘27. 
* * 


ARVEY is fully justified in giving 
his friend Jackson a real “cussin’ 
out” for the low prices he is mak- 

ing. Not that it will remedy matters. 
Not that Jackson will elevate his prices. 
Not that he will even make an effort to 
do better, for a chronic price cutter is 
not easily affected by the opinion of his 
fellow-millers. He should be. He ought 
to consider himself a cheap skate and a 
shyster. But does he? Usually not. 
The price cutter is found in all trades 
and professions. With him the end jus- 


tifies the means. He is unaffected by 
anything except his own personal gain, 
even though that gain may be at the ex- 
pense of his best friend. 

Have you ever seen a large litter of 
pigs drinking swill from a _ trough? 
Haven’t you seen one of them push his 
way to the trough, then climb up and 
plant both fore feet in it and attempt to 
dine in such a manner. The pig with his 
feet in the trough cannot get as much as 
he would get were he lined up with his 
immediate kin, but he has the hoggish 
satisfaction of knowing that he has 
pushed some of his brothers aside and 
deprived them of a share of the food. 

The price cutter jumps into the trough 
with both feet at every opportunity. He 
not only is forced to get less himself, but 
in many instances he deprives his broth- 
ers from getting a look-in. We smile at 
the tactics of the pig for, being a pig, 
he knows no better. We look upon the 
tactics of the price cutter with disgust 
and contempt, for he is presumed to be 
an ethical miller, a man of principle, and 
should know better. A pig knows noth- 
ing of fair play, because he is a pig; a 
price cutter knows and cares little for 
milling ethics, because he is also a—price 
cutter! A pig that fattens himself at 
the expense of his kin is only preparing 
himself for the slaughter, and who knows 
but what the price cutter is doing like- 
wise? Cutting him off in the bloom of 
his price cutting youth would be a most 
meet and fitting end for the shyster mill- 
er, and every ethical miller throughout 
the world will join heartily in the wish 
that “it won’t be long now.”—From a 
Bulletin of the Piedmont Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








TORONTO 


Both millers and buyers report sales 
of spring wheat flour as being at a low 
ebb. New crop flour is not yet on the 
market, though some has been sold for 
future delivery. Bakers are meeting 
their immediate needs with temporary 
buying, and will wait for things to settle 
down before entering into long-term con- 
tracts. This is normal for them, as they 
seldom make contracts before the mid- 
dle of October. It is expected that the 
opening price on new crop to contracting 
bakers will be $7.30 bbl, net cash, on 
track, Ontario points. There was a re- 
duction of 20c in current list prices for 
springs on Sept. 12, and two days later 
a further reduction of 10c in second pat- 
ent, export patent and first clears. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17, with comparisons: 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 

$8.40 
8.15 
7.90 
7.70 
6.80 
5.30 


Top patent 
Patent 

Second patent 
Export patent 
First clears 
Low grades 
Feed flour 4.80 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, jute, 
delivered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winters 
have followed to some extent the reduc- 
tion in springs. Millers are offering 
good 90 per cent patents at $5.35@5.40 
bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, for 
export; Toronto, in secondhand bags, 
$5.40, or at Montreal $5.55. 

Exporting. — Considerable forward 
business in spring wheat flour is now 
on the books of milling companies, and 
more is being booked from day to day. 
Continental Europe is the largest buyer, 
though United Kingdom importers are 
mostly well bought for early future re- 
quirements. The British West Indies 
have also been buying new crop flour 
quite freely. Since a week ago, millers’ 
prices to British importers have declined 
about 9d. Quotations, Sept. 17: new 
crop western spring wheat export pat- 
ents, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports, Sep- 
tember-October seaboard loading, in jute 
140’s, 39s 9d; November, 39s 3d. 

Ontario winter wheat flour for export 
shares in the weakness of new crop 
prices, and may be bought today at 6d 
@1s under quotations of a week ago. 
Not much is being offered, as millers find 
it hard to get deliveries of wheat from 
farms. Most mills and brokers are ask- 
ing around 36s per 280 lbs for a good 
quality 90 per cent patent, in jute bags, 
October seaboard loading, c.i.f., London 
or Glasgow. 

NOTES 


R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
visited Toronto Sept. 15. 


France has increased her tariff on Ca- 
nadian wheat from 20c to 27c bu. This 
change is already in effect. Last year, 
imports of wheat from Canada were 
4,155,867 bus. 

S. Kramer, flour miller, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, who has been in this coun- 
try for several months studying Ameri- 
can milling methods, is leaving for home 
at the end of this month. He sails from 
Montreal direct to South Africa. 


Robert Neilson, who for many years 
had charge of the exporting business 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, was in Toronto last 
week, visiting friends in the trade. He 
is now living in New Jersey, having re- 
tired from business several years ago. 

Fall plowing and the planting of win- 
ter wheat in Ontario is seriously held 
up by the prolonged drouth of recent 
weeks. Nevertheless, farmers have been 
going on with this work after a fashion 
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and there is every probability of a de- 
cided increase in the area under winter 
wheat this fall. Several counties have 
already reported to this effect. 


The Alberta-Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
one of the largest of the big western 
grain companies of Canada, has just 
published its annual financial statement. 
As the securities of this company are 
widely held in eastern Canada and the 
United States the information is of gen- 
eral interest. Operating profits for the 
year were $967,403. Bond interest took 
$219,732, préferred dividend $227,500, de- 
preciation $166,546 and the remainder is 
carried to the profit and loss balance. 
James Stewart, Winnipeg, is president 
of this company. 


OGILVIE EARNINGS 
Toronto, Ont.—With the latest bonus 
declaration on the no par value common 
stock of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
shareholders in 1927 fiscal year receive 


a record amount of dividends. The $10 
bonus just declared, as payable on Oct. 
1, next, is in addition to the regular 
dividend of $5 per share, payable in 
quarterly amounts of $1.25. Thus the 
common stock dividend this year is 
brought up to $15 per share, comparing 
with $10 in 1926 and $8 in 1925. The 
1927 disbursement is equal to 45 per 
cent on the old $100 par value common 
stock, which in 1924 was split on a basis 
of three-for-one into the present no par 
shares. 

The bonus declaration came as some- 
thing of a surprise to the public, and is 
now accepted as confirmatory of the fact 
that the company experienced a highly 
successful year. This company is really 
two companies, one carrying on a flour 
milling and grain business, and the other 
representing an investment organization. 
However, the two phases of the business 
have never been separated, and both con- 
tribute to the earning power of the com- 
pany. 

By disbursing a record dividend in 
1927 the company carries to a further 
stage of fulfillment its already remark- 
able common stock dividend history. As 
noted, the current bonus brings this 
year’s common dividend to an equivalent 


of 45 per cent on the old $100 par value 
stock, comparing with an equivalent of 
30 per cent one year ago and 24 in 1925. 
On the old stock in 1924 the total dis- 
bursement was 25 per cent, with 22 per 
cent in both 1923 and 1922, only the reg- 
ular 12 per cent in 1921, 22 per cent in 
1920, 27 in 1919, 27 in 1918, 25 in 1917, 
and 12 in 1915, to carry the record back 
over the past decade. 

It is of more than passing interest to 
note that in these dozen years, up to and 
including the full 1927 disbursements, 
Ogilvie has paid a total of 293 per cent 


on its common stock, or an average an- 
nual return of 24.44 per cent. 

Reflecting the particularly strong situ- 
ation for the company which the 1927 
bonus declaration indicates, the com- 
pany’s common stock on the markets has 
shown renewed strength, crossing the 
$300 level to a new high level. This 
equals a price of $900 per share of the 
old $100 par value common stock. On 
the basis of the $15 per share dividend 
for the current year the stock around 
300 indicates a yield in the vicinity of 
5 per cent. 








The Grain Trade in Winnipeg 


Taken from the Address of Alex Thomson, Retiring President of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


URING the harvest period of the 
year under review there was con- 
siderable rain over large areas, 
which resulted in a large proportion of 
“no grade” grain. That wet weather 
caused difficulties to the trade generally, 
and as though that were not enough, 
there were many other troubles, to some 
of which I propose to refer briefly. 
During the last session of Parliament 
two amendments to the grain act were 
passed. The so-called Campbell bill is 
perhaps the more important of the two. 
According to the older grain act and 
to the practice of the trade for a long 
period of time, the farmer who stored 
grain in a country elevator had the right 
of taking delivery of this grain either at 
the country elevator or at the terminal 
point. If he took it at the country ele- 
vator he presented the tickets, paid the 
charges, took delivery of the grain, and 
sent it where he pleased, at his own risk. 
Claims for loss of grade or weight on 
the journey could not be made against 
the country elevator. If, on the other 
hand, he chose to take delivery at the 
terminal point, the country elevator took 
all the risks of the journey and selected 
the terminal elevator. The amendment 
gives the farmer the right to select both 
the terminal elevator and the terminal 
point, and it compels the country ele- 
vator to carry all the risk throughout 
the journey. The important thing is 
that for the first time the country ele- 
vator is now compelled to carry certain 
serious risks, while it receives no com- 
pensation whatever for so doing. Thus 
the very principle of the bill is vicious. 
And there is little doubt that the amend- 
ment was forced through by political 
considerations mainly. If it becomes ef- 


_ fective it will dislocate the elevator sys- 


tem. Few country elevators can conform 
with it and survive. 

The second amendment to the grain 
act provides for an inspection point at 
Moose Jaw. If it means that cars of 
grain destined for consumption or stor- 
age at Moose Jaw are to be inspected 
there, this had been already provided 
for, but if it means that all cars of grain 
whatsoever coming from the _ west 
through Moose Jaw must be inspected at 
Moose Jaw, it is a very different matter. 
It will add considerably to the cost of 
handling the grain, without any apparent 
gain. 

Besides the two amendments to the act 
above named there has been given a new 
interpretation to the sections on inspec- 
tion. 

It had been held for very many years 
by the department of trade and com- 
merce, by the board of grain commis- 
sioners, and by the inspectors, that sur- 
veys or appeals were limited to grade 
and dockage, and were not permitted on 
moisture content or condition. This 


older interpretation was not forced upon 
the authorities by the grain trade; it 
originated with and was maintained by 
the authorities themselves. Either the 
department or the board appears to 
favor a new interpretation, and the 
board ordered an experiment to be con- 
ducted during August to test the value 
of appeals on moisture. It appears that 
an appeal was taken on one car, and it 
was dismissed. The experiment cannot 
be called a very instructive one, and it 
only illustrates the kind of thing that 
departments of the government or grain 
commissioners can sometimes do. 

On the question at issue as applied to 
a new crop the trade is neutral. The 
trade can operate under any system of 
inspection or grading or appeal that is 
uniform throughout, but there are two 
things about this proposal as so far 
explained that are worth mentioning. 

The trade considers that if an appeal 
is to be made on moisture it should be 
open to the trade as well as to the pro- 
ducers. It should be possible in the case 
of cargoes as well as in the case of cars. 
If inspection for moisture is part of an 
inspection for grade, and is prescribed 
in the grain act, there can be no question 
that the owner of a cargo of grain 
loaded out of terminal elevators is en- 
titled to such an appeal as much as a 
farmer is entitled to an appeal on a car. 

The trade also considers that the prin- 
ciples guiding any such appeal should 
be formulated beforehand, but there 
seem to be no rules yet formed that are 
acceptable to those advocating an appeal 
for moisture. Appeals for moisture, as 
proposed to be conducted by the board, 
would have lessened very considerably 
the quantity of straight grade grain in 
last year’s crop. That is hardly the 
object aimed at by those asking for such 
an appeal. Rather what they appear to 
want is any form of an appeal, however 
loose, that will result in selling “no 
grade” grain as straight. 

It is not to be supposed that by mere- 
ly calling tough grain straight, buyers 
will be deceived long. Very quick] will 
they realize what is going on; thai the 
certificate of grade has become an un- 
trustworthy document, and that, while 
the inspectors grade the grain “tough, 
the appeal board is grading it straight, 
and they will buy accordingly. ; 

There is also the consideration that if 
the inspectors use the moisture tester 
in the judging of moisture there should 
be some known and recognized percent 
age of moisture which the grain may 
carry and still be graded straight, and 
this, in the case at all events of the 
standard grades, ought to be prescribed 
by Parliament. ; 

The past year has added something 
more to our understanding of the opera- 
tions of the pool. - It becomes clearer, 4 
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time goes on, that the methods of pools 


“jn handling and selling grain are less 


different from the methods of the grain 
exchange than pool advocates are willing 
to admit. 

In handling grain in the country, the 
methods of the pools are just the meth- 
ods of the grain trade. Indeed, most of 
the pool grain is handled by the regular 
elevator companies, and of course the 
method of handling is just the same as 
it was before the pools were heard of. 

At the terminal point the same thing 
holds. Most of the pool grain is shipped 
by country elevators to terminals not 
owned by the pool, and even pool grain 
shipped to pool terminals is handled. in 
identically the same way. This is true 
even in regard to mixing. And the load- 
ing of the pool grain into vessels is done 
by the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Associa- 
tion, which is a trade organization. The 
fact is that, so far as the physical han- 
dling of the grain is concerned, there has 
been no change whatever. 

In the selling of the grain, too, as time 
passes it is more evident that there has 
been very little change. The pool selling 
agency is a member of the exchange, and 
a member of the clearing house. That 
selling agency buys and sells grain, cash 
as well as futures, in accordance with its 
judgment in or on the grain exchange, 
like other large firms. It uses the grain 
exchange in the same way that other 
members use it. Even in exporting it 
uses the facilities of the exchange as 
other members do, selling either on the 
floor or by direct cable, as it pays it 
best. 

There are, however, two differences to 
be noticed here between the pool method 
and the trade method. The trade must 
always account to the individual farmer 
and return to him full information on 
the transaction, and the actual price 
received by it for the individual farmer’s 
grain. On the other hand, the pool pays 
an average price to all the growers of 
the same grade, and is not bound to give 
and in fact does not, the individual 
farmer the information which the trade 
is compelled to give by law. 

The exchange faces the future with 
considerable confidence. Prospects for 
the crop are still very bright. The ex- 
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change has made no estimate of the total 
yield, and there still is time for loss in 
yield or in quality, but until now, at all 
events, the crop promises to be a very 
good one, and the grain exchange may 
look forward with confidence to contin- 
ued prosperity for the grain trade. 





WINNIPEG 


In sympathy with the continued de- 
cline in wheat prices, flour dropped 30c 
bbl last week. This was about the only 
feature to an extremely dull market. 
Buying by home consumers has quieted 
down, as bakers and others expect to be 
able to buy cheaper, now that the west- 
ern crop may be considered made and 
is generally admitted to be of larger 
volume and probably of better quality 
than was hoped for earlier in the season. 

Prices, Sept. 17, for delivery between 
Fort William and the Alberta boundary: 
in jutes, top patent springs, $8.95 bbl, 
seconds $8.35, first clears $7.65; in cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more; British Columbia coast points 50c 
more. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jutes get a special rate. Win- 
nipeg prices, small lots, delivered to 
dealers: best patents, $4.85 per 98 lbs. 


MONTREAL 


Buyers of spring wheat flour are fol- 
lowing the market with much more inter- 
est, but are not yet inclined to buy for 
future shipments. In line with the 
changes in the wheat market, prices were 
marked down last week. Stocks of flour 
held by dealers and bakers are reported 
to be remarkably low everywhere. 

A fair export demand continues to be 
reported from most markets, especially 
for forward shipment. There are signs 
that the fall business this year will be 
good. 

Domestic quotations, Sept. 16: first 
patent $8.20 bbl, patent $7.95, second 
patent $7.60, export patent $7.40, all 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10¢c bbl cash discount. 

There is no change in the winter wheat 
flour market. Demand is normal and 
prices are steady at $6.10@6.20 bbl in 
secondhand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, 





Montreal rate points; small lots, 60@70c 
bbl more. 
NOTES 

Daniel E. Murphy,.of the staff of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
has returned from his holidays, which 
he spent in the vicinity of London, Ont. 

Out-of-town millers in Montreal last 
week for the meeting of the executive 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation were J. J. Page, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; A. R. Macdonald, general man- 
ager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
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ronto; G. A. Macdonald, manager Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterborough; W. H. McCar- 
thy, manager Standard Milling Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto; R. J. Pinchin, 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland; W. 
A. Hewitt, sales manager Standard Mill- 
ing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


Charles J. Fleet died on Sept. 13, after 
several months’ illness. He was a di- 
rector of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., from the foundation of the 
company, but at the annual meeting in 
October, 1926, he declined renomination 
on account of poor health. 








Alberta Producers Concerned With Export 
Wheat Movement to Market 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


SIDE from such primary questions 
as the harvesting of a big crop and 
the prices likely to be received for 

it, grain producers of Alberta are just 
now concerned with and interested in, 
more than anything else, the movement 
of their export wheat to market and the 
conditions under which that movement 
will this season be made. Some new fac- 
tors are entering into the situation with 
respect to the 1927 crop, and on the 
whole they promise to be of definite ad- 
vantage to wheat growers and shippers. 
The net result is that, while much the 
same price is expected as last year, there 
will be, all to the good, certain substan- 
tial gains through improved shipping ar- 
rangements. 

A saving of approximately $1,000,000, 
for instance, will be made to Alberta 
shippers alone by the new freight rates 
recently ordered by the Canada railway 
commission. The natural effect of the 
ruling will be to extend eastward the 
bounds of the zone from which grain 
shipments via Vancouver may logically 
be expected. One third to one half of 
Saskatchewan, that is to say, can now 
ship by the western route, in addition to 
the whole of Alberta. For the latter 
province a saving of about one cent a 
bushel will result from the new rates, 
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NESTLING at the foot of a pretty valley beside the 
willow bordered “old mill stream” of the River 
Lynn stands one of the oldest pioneer mills of Nor- 
folk County, Ontario, which has supplied the wants 
of the neighborhood for over half a century. Records 
show that this land and millpower were granted to 
William Francis by the crown in July, 1799, since 


which time it has changed hands 27 times. 
was erected about 1820 by Peter Steinhoff and his 
brother, Manuel, and since then has been operated 
continuously by various owners, the present proprietor 
being John Ball, who succeeded his father in the 


business. 


in the shadows. 


The mill 


down. 


The mill, which is of 25 bbls’ capacity, is a | 
substantial frame structure and is heavily timbered, 
as was the custom in those early days. 
mill are great willow trees overhanging the moss 
covered flume and millpond where gamy trout lurk 
This little River Lynn, on its rise 
above Simcoe till it empties into Lake Erie at Port 
Dover, a distance of about eight miles, furnishes power | 
for four flour mills and one woolen mill. 
there were several other mills which have since burned 


Behind the 


In the past 


W. A. Gorpnon. 














which put Pacific route shipments on the 
same basis as the Atlantic route via Fort 
William. Flour, as well as grain, comes 
under this reduced tariff. 

Naturally, Alberta wheat growers have 
hailed the new order as a long felt want 
filled and satisfied at last. It has given 
much satisfaction also at the coast, and 
Vancouver harbor interests have seen in 
it the promise of larger business for their 
port. There will be, it is expected, about 
250 sailings from Vancouver to Europe 
with 1927 wheat, nearly five times as 
many as in 1921. Besides, there is Prince 
Rupert, the other Pacific port that be- 
gan operating as such last year and is 
looking for its share of the gains this 
year. 

It is worth noting that wheat is help- 
ing in a direct and tangible way to 
build up business for the Pacific route 
via Panama and to the Orient. A num- 
ber of liner companies are now coming 
regularly to Vancouver and are working 
up a trade, of which wheat forms the 
basis. Various other commodities are 
being shipped in increasing quantities, 
but the fact that wheat cargoes may be 
depended upon for filling the holds of 
their steamers has been one of the chief 
inducements to the carrier companies to 
operate on this particular route. In 
other words, Canadian wheat has not 
only helped to feed the world but has 
helped materially in general business de- 
velopment. 

With more ships seeking cargoes, low- 
er railway freight rates from the prai- 
ries, and larger crops at the source of 
supply, it is reasonable to suppose that 
there will be more doing in the grain 
moving trade out of Vancouver. Last 
season’s movement of about 34,000,000 
bus will be considerably exceeded, unless 
all signs fail, and the interests concerned 
are making arrangements and laying 
plans accordingly. There will soon be 
elevator storage capacity at Vancouver 
for 10,000,000 bus, and Prince Rupert 
can store another 1,500,000. 

The government owned elevators at 
both ports have been leased and, with 
all the others, will be operated by pri- 
vate concerns that have behind them the 
resources of line elevators in the wheat 
country. This direct connection between 
the ports and the sources of production 
will obviously make for smoother and 
better handling of the export business. 

Conditions are also better this year in 
respect to the wheat itself. Grain move- 
ment out of Vancouver a year ago was 
delayed almost a month by the large 
proportion of tough and damp wheat, 
caused by heavy rains at harvest time. 
Terminal drying facilities were choked, 
and for a considerable part of the sea- 
son the outward movement was restricted 
in consequence. There has been rain this 
year, too, but the crop has been taken 
off, to date, under generally better con- 
ditions, and unless late cutting is ham- 
pered by fall storms there will not be 
nearly as much tough grain as last year. 
Shipping will be expedited accordingly. 





During the 1926-27 season, Vancou- 
ver’s shipments of wheat totaled 34,972,- 
718 bus, a drop of 18,000,000 compared 
with the previous season. 





A study of the Shanghai milling indus- 
try shows that wheat flour prices there 
are affected by the supplies of millets 
and other substitutes, and often do not 
follow the world price of wheat. 
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RELATION OF WHEAT POOL 
TO CONSUMERS IN BRITAIN 


Guiascow, Scortanp.—Much discussion 
continues in consumer co-operative cir- 
cles in both England and Scotland re- 
garding the relationship of the wheat 
pool in Canada to the British consumer. 

Reference has already been made in 
these columns to the views expressed by 
William Gallacher, one of the directors 
of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, as to the dangers of the wheat 
pool as a possible producers’ monopoly 
capable of menacing the interests of the 
consumer. 

The recent visit of A. J. McPhail, 
president of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., to this country, 
has heightened the interest in the rela- 
tions existing between the Canadian 
farmers as producers’ co-operatives and 
the British co-operatives as consumers, 
because Mr. McPhail has stated that he 
has had conferences with members of 
the boards of both the English and the 
Scottish co-operative wholesale societies. 

Nothing has been given out from the 
pool as to what line negotiations are 
taking. Obviously, a working arrange- 
ment is aimed at. 

Meantime, at meetings of the Scottish 
consumer co-operatives Mr. Gallacher 
was asked what he thought might be 
done to safeguard the interests of con- 
sumers against the dangers which he sees 
possible. His reply was a tentative sug- 
gestion that the two wholesale co-opera- 
tive societies in Britain might arrange to 
replace the banks as financiers of the 
scheme of pool marketing of wheat. 

Apparently, Mr. Gallacher believes 
that money talks, and would feel safe if 
the co-operatives controlled the credits 
of the wheat pool. In such circum- 
stances doubtless they would be safe, 
but a leading co-operator here, whose 
attention was directed to this statement 
of Mr. Gallacher’s, laughed at it and 
stated that Mr. Gallacher does not know 
what he wants or how to tackle the 
wheat pool. 


CONSOLIDATION EFFECTED 
BY TWO SCOTCH BAKERIES 


Guascow, Scortann.—Two of the old- 
est firms engaged in the manufacture of 
bread in Glasgow have become united in 
the floating of a public company which 
has absorbed the affairs of Lang’s Bread 
Co., Ltd., and J. & B. Stevenson. 

The Lang firm has been in existence as 
a bread producer since 1817. The other 
was started about 60 years ago. 

Lang’s Bread Co., Ltd., was run large- 
ly by the same family and interests as 
those conducting the large biscuit mak- 
ing firm of Macfarlane, Lang & Co. 

The prospectus published in connec- 
tion with the new flotation shows that 
the Lang interests have been largely 
bought out, and that the directors of 
the combined concern are largely drawn 
from the management of J. & B. Steven- 
son. The capital is £410,000, divided in- 
to 260,000 74 per cent cumulative pref- 
erence shares of £1 each, 125,000 ordi- 
nary shares of £1 each and 125,000 de- 
ferred ordinary shares of 4s each. 

The purchase price payable by the 
company for the good-will and assets 
of J. & B. Stevenson and the whole of 
the issued share capital.of Lang’s Bread 
Co., Ltd., amounts to £476,644, of which 
£22,281 is the amount payable for the 
good-will of the Stevenson firm and 
£102,854 represents the value of the good- 
will of Lang’s company. The issue made 
of 210,000 7% per cent cumulative pref- 
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Plea to Demolish Europe’s Tariff Walls 


Lonvon, Ena.—At a recent session of the Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence in Paris the discussion was largely devoted to the question of custom 


tariffs. 
rious European parliaments. 


The conference meets yearly, and consists of delegates from the va- 
A striking feature of the discussion on tariffs 


was the unanimity shown by the delegates for the breaking down of the 


present tariff walls in Europe. 


A motion was proposed by M. Emile Boul, 


former French minister of marine, that the countries study a method for 
abolishing, or at least considerably diminishing, the custom duties, by gradual 
annual reductions, and his motion was very favorably received. 

He was backed in his opinions by an American, Theodore E. Burton, who 
said he considered the European tariff barriers were a serious obstacle to 
prosperity. He pointed out that although America had high protective duties 
on importations from foreign countries, yet free trade was practiced by the 
48 states of the Union, and he held that it was this free exchange that had 
led America to enjoy the prosperity that no country in the world had hitherto 


known. 


He argued that a similar interstate free trade in Europe would like- 


wise bring prosperity. As it is, the 52 nations had increased their tariffs since 
the war, each introducing serious prohibitions and restrictions, and he con- 
sidered that these must all be broken down and a free trade system introduced. 

Another interesting contribution to the debate came from a German dele- 


gate, who referred to the connection between debts and tariffs. 


He said the 


institution of tariff barriers could protect an industry, but it also favored 
the formation of trusts, which had the inevitable result of increasing the 
cost of living. He also urged that an attempt should be made by the various 
European governments to introduce a system of gradual diminution of tariffs. 








erence shares was quickly oversubscribed, 
which fact may be taken as evidence of 
public confidence in the new concern. 

Glasgow’s bread supply is mainly con- 
centrated in about half a dozen huge 
factories, and the two bakeries of Lang 
& Stevenson are among the largest. Both 
factories adopted more than a year ago 
the policy of wrapping all their bread. 
This enables the baker to widen the ra- 
dius of his distribution. Glasgow bakers 
send bread 100 miles north and south 
of the city. 





FURTHER RYE REGULATIONS 
ARE PUBLISHED BY POLAND 


Lonpon, Eno.—It is reported that the 
Polish government has prohibited the 
grinding of grain under 65 per cent ex- 
traction. The manufacture of superior 
flour from rye and the baking of bread 
from such flour will be heavily penalized. 
It is anticipated that these measures will 
lead to a considerable reduction in the 
domestic consumption of rye and of the 
import of foreign rye. 





LICENSES FOR GRAIN 

Lonvon, Ene.—It is understood that 
very shortly the Latvian government will 
issue licenses for the import of foreign 
grain. No importations will be allowed 
unless they are covered by a license. The 
government will purchase the domestic 
grain’ crop, which will be distributed 
through the co-operative associations. 





FINANCING AUSTRALIAN CROPS 
Lonvon, Ene.—With the exception of 
three, the Australian banks have entered 





SCARCITY OF BREAD IN 
MOSCOW 


HE bakeries in Moscow, Rus- 

sia, says Bakkers Courant, Am- 
sterdam, have received instructions 
to operate days, nights and Sun- 
days for the purpose of ending the 
scarcity of bread. This step was 
taken by the conference of co-op- 
erative organizations where the 
matter was considered. During 
the last days of the meeting there 
were files of people in front of the 
bakeshops, a good many of whom 
could not be furnished with their 
daily bread needs. 




















into an agreement to finance this year’s 
wool and grain crops. The three banks 
not participating in the agreement are 
the Australian Bank of Commerce, the 
Bank of Adelaide and the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia. It is understood these intend to 
act independently of the other banks. 





Exports of eggs from China, which 
used to be one of the largest egg export- 
ing countries in the world, have de- 
creased in the last four years, owing to 
the fact that more are being manufac- 
tured locally into egg products for ex- 
port. 


BERLIN BAKERS ASK BAN 
ON EXPORTS OF RYE FLOUR 


Hamsurc, Germany.—At a meeting 
recently held by the Bakers’ Association 
of Greater Berlin, a paper was read by 
the president dealing with the distribu- 
tion of bread and grain. 

The speaker called attention to the 
fact that, as in former years, large quan- 
tities of grain from the new German 
crop were being exported. As a result, 
prices are kept up. Moreover, the quii- 
ity of the grain available for domestic 
consumption in Germany is also affected 
because in the early part of next year, 
when domestic rye stocks will be ex- 
hausted, it will be necessary to import 
foreign rye. 

A resolution requesting the German 
government to protect the interests of 
consumers by prohibiting the export of 
rye and rye flour was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the association. 





HUNGARIAN GRAIN EXPORT OFFICE 

Lonvon, Ene.—According to a report 
issued by the Industrie und Handelszci- 
tung, the Hungarian minister of agri- 
culture has declared that the Hungarian 
government has not yet investigated the 
matter of the centralization of grain ex- 
port in Hungary. He considered the 
idea a good one, but that for the pres- 
ent it cannot be realized. For the rest, 
he said he was an advocate of complete 
free trade and the establishment of a 
centra] office for grain export, but this 
can only be contemplated in the event 
of Hungarian grain prices declining far 
below the parity of the world’s market. 
Even under such circumstances the mat- 
ter could only be organized by the co- 
operation of the whole trade. 








The Trade in Wheat and Its Products in the 
Marseilles District 


Being the first of a series of articles on this subject taken 
from a report by the American Consul at Marseilles 


HE French “departement” of 

Bouches-du-Rhone, which contains 

the city of Marseilles and outlying 
regions, constitutes the most important 
wheat importing and manufacturing dis- 
trict of France. It has been importing, 
since the war, more than 30 per cent of 
all the wheat brought to France, and 
exporting more than 25 per cent of all 
the flour shipped out of the country. 
For American wheat, also, it appears to 
be very much the Jargest French import 
point, having averaged 176,000 metric 
tons per annum during the five-year 
period 1922-26. 

There are in reality two separate 
wheat trades at Marseilles,—that in 
wheat for flour making, and that in 
wheat for the making of semolina. The 
Marseilles gross wheat imports have 
known several fluctuations during the 
past 50 years. During the late seventies 
and early eighties they averaged around 
500,000 tons, but during the late eighties 
they rose steadily, and in 1891 reached 
804,061. Following the adoption by 
France of protective customs duties on 
wheat in 1892, imports fell slightly, rang- 
ing somewhat above 600,000 tons for sev- 
eral years. After a favorable revision 
of the drawback system, which helped 
the manufacture of flour for export, they 
again exceeded 800,000 tons in 1898; but 
from that time on they declined until 
well below 500,000 tons, at which point 
they remained until 1910.- The great in- 
crease in French wheat imports during 


the years 1910-14, due to poor crops, 
again brought Marseilles’ takings up, 
1913 witnessing a figure of 765,754 tons, 
although it may be noted that imports 
at other French seaports increased even 
more noticeably. The war at first dam- 
aged the grain trade at Marseilles, but 
in 1916 the imports were again up to 
maximum. In 1918 they dropped to the 
lowest level ever recorded. 

The post-war trade has been at «bout 
the level prevailing from 1899 to 1908 
and from 1879 to 1888, It has not 
equaled the trade in the years im:uedi- 
ately preceding the war, and this fact 
has produced some pessimism resp: cting 
the future. The heavy imports during 
the first six months of 1927, coupled with 
the prospect of continued heavy imports 
during the late summer and ear!) au- 
tumn, seem to indicate that the total 
figure this year would not only be the 
highest since the war, but might even 
challenge the best pre-war records 

The official statistics do not indicate 
the quantities of wheat unloaded at Mar- 
seilles to be reshipped to Switzcrland 
and other countries. The tendency is for 
Switzerland to import her wheat by way 
of the Rhine Valley, but the Italian rail- 
ways are making very attractive freight 
rates from Genoa through the Alpine 
tunnels. The Rhone Valley route (Mar- 
seilles) is quite practicable, howeve, 40 
will always be used to some extent, espe 
cially for western Switzerland. e 
transit wheat reshipped by sea from 
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Marseilles goes mainly to small Mediter- 


. ranean ports incapable of buying hard 


wheat in cargo or part-cargo lots. 

Marseilles enjoys regular steamship 
connections with almost every individual 
seaport in the world. There is certainly 
no wheat producing region which does 
not contribute to cereal imports there. 

The war, however, wrought a radical 
change in the position of the leading 
suppliers. Prior to 1914, Marseilles took 
the bulk of its wheat from the east, 
while now it looks southward and west- 
ward for its largest cargoes. In the pre- 
war period, Russia was the leading 
source, often furnishing close to 500,000 
tons. Following Russia came Algeria, 
but next in order stood the Danube 
countries (Roumania, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key). Then came British India, which 
was especially strong as to macaroni 
wheats. It was only in fifth place that 
the United States appeared, while Ar- 
gentina came sixth, and the imports from 
Canada and Australia were so inconspic- 
uous as to be included in the “all other” 
figure at the foot of the list. 

The eclipse of Russia bade fair to 
constitute a tragedy for the Marseilles 
trade, and in fact has constituted one of 
the most adverse factors with which the 
post-war industry in the south of France 
has had to struggle. Each year there 
have been reports that Russian wheat 
was about to resume its place, but each 
year there has been only a meager hand- 
ful of shipments. .The eagerness with 
which rumors continue to be received is 
the measure of the importance which a 
resumption of the flow would have, for 
Marseilles’ proximity to the vast Black 
Sea grain regions was possibly its great- 
est single asset in the cereal trade. 

The compensating sources from which 
wheat imports have been increasingly 
sought since the war have been Australia, 
the United States and Canada. The in- 
crease in arrivals from North Africa has 
not been as great as was anticipated, 
and has been confined to durums. From 
the United States the imports of durum 
have remained at about their pre-war 
volume; and the imports of other wheats, 
which were heavy for the first three or 
four of the post-war years, have tended 
to decline. A similar cycle as regards 
flour wheat has been observable for Can- 
ada. At the close of the war Argentina 
showed more strongly than ever before, 
but here also the trend has been down- 
ward in recent years. Australia, on the 
other hand, except in 1926, has consist- 
ently furnished good quantities of wheat 
since the war. It seems possible that, 
for some time to come, Australia may 
not find outlets for flour sufficient to 
enable her mills to absorb her crop, and 
she may therefore be a reliable source 
for Marseilles. In general the tendency 
of wheat growing countries to grind 
most of their crops into flour on their 
own soil has handicapped centers like 
Marseilles, which depend mainly upon 
the world’s export wheat surplus for 
their supplies. 

It may be mentioned that the transit 
trade is mainly in flour wheat, imports 
agi remaining largely at Mar- 
seilles, 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


Week ending——, 


From— Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug. 25 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
ee 1,889 1,000 6,245 
ear ae oes cee ees 
Canada—Atlantic 3,475 2,250 4,000 
yeep Poe eee ase eee 3,250 
BATA, on Secon ss cee 8,403 26,195 9,293 
US. Se aaa 17,929 8,639 6,879 
Sentinent *.5......... 375 152 ese 
Coastwise ........... 2,880 1,284 720 





VENTURA RODRIGUEZ HEAD 
OFFICE MOVED TO SAN JUAN 


The head office of Ventura Rodriguez, 
flour broker, has been moved from Maya- 
guez to San Juan, Porto Rico. Mr. 
Rodriguez is located in the Ochoa Build- 
ing. The Mayaguez office will continue 
Operating as a branch office under the 
Same name. 





A report from the American trade 
Commissioner says the Mexican govern- 
ment places the crop of wheat harvested 

that country in the spring of 1927 at 
ee bus, compared with 6,702,666 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 





CHICAGO 


Only a moderate business in flour is 


reported. The unsettled grain market 
is not conducive to buying, and buyers 
anticipate still lower levels, although 
present prices are considered quite low 
by sellers. There has been a fairly sub- 
stantial amount of flour sold so far on 
this crop, and many, especially the big- 
ger companies, have their requirements 
covered until Jan. 1. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There is steady 
small lot buying by the retail trade. 
There were a few bookings of 2,000 bbls 
and less last week, but the bigger buyers 
have contracted for their requirements 
for 60 to 90 days, and are not inclined to 
add to their holdings. The unsettled 
market also is restricting business. 

Hard Winter Flour—Current business 
consists of fairly numerous orders of 
one and two cars, with occasional book- 
ings of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls. A few 
southwestern mills have been quoting ex- 
tremely low prices, which resulted in 
some business. The trade as a whole is 
pretty well booked up, with most sales 
made for shipment up to Jan. 1. 

Soft Winter Flour—tThere is steady 
buying of one and two car lots, with 
scattered bookings of 1,000 and 2,000 
bbls. Jobbers have bought recently, and 
cracker bakers are said to have their 
needs pretty well covered for the pres- 
ent. A good business has been done 
during the past three or four weeks, and 
many small mills are now sold up until 
Jan. 1. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Sept. 17, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $6.60@7.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.35@7, first clear $6@6.30, second 
clear $4.35@4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@7, 95 per cent patent $5.90@ 
6.45, straight $5.75@6.20, first clear $5.50 
@5.70; soft winter short patent $5.95@ 
6.60, standard $5.65@6.10, straight $5.50 
@5.90, first clear $5.20@5.40. 

Durum.—tThere is steady buying of 
moderate quantities of semolinas, but no 
heavy sales are reported, Most buyers 
feel that more favorable prices will be 
quoted when receipts of new durum in- 
crease. On Sept. 17, new crop No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3%@3%2c lb, 
bulk, standard semolina 344@3%c, No. 
3 semolina 8c, durum patent 3@3'4c, and 
special grade 2%,@38c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bept. WIT ..ccccecccccces 37,000 92 
Previous week ......se+6- 33,000 82 
VORP GBHO wecccsccccscceses 37,000 92 
Two years ABO .......220- 38,000 95 


NOTES 


William P. Ronan, flour broker, spent 
a few days in Minneapolis last week. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, © 


has returned from a 10-day trip calling 
on the trade in Illinois. 

F. A. Hallet, president of the Hallet 
& Carey Co., grain, Minneapolis, was a 
Chicago visitor last week. 

Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was 
a recent visitor in this market. 

Ralph S. Herman, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was in 
Chicago last week, making his head- 
quarters at the office of the Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Co. 

The A. E, Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ili., recently put out a new issue of first 
mortgage 15-year 6 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, due Sept. 1, 1942. The is- 
sue amounted to $6,000,000, and was re- 
ported to- have been greatly oversub- 
scribed. This company manufactures 
starches, glucose, sirups, corn sugar and 


oil, and has a daily grinding capacity 
of 50,000 bus corn. 

William Mueller, of the Mueller Bak- 
eries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., stopped 
in Chicago en route to Delafield, Wis., 
where he went with his two sons, who 
were entering St. John’s Military Col- 
lege. 

Henry D. Reitmann, secretary-treasur- 
er of the Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 
Galesville, Wis., was here last week, and 
arranged with James P. Curry, local 
broker, to handle his account in this 
market. 


Men prominent in the grain and finan- 
cial circles in this city years ago attend- 
ed the funeral of Jerome G. Steever in 
Milwaukee on Sept. 14. Mr. Steever 
died Sept. 12, aged 78. He came to 
Chicago before the great fire and was an 
active leader in the grain trade, serving 
terms as vice president and director of 
the Board of Trade. He was a partner 
in the firm of Cudahy & Steever in the 
eighties. 

E. M. Schneider, manager of the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and 
Charles Feathers, of the Northern Mill- 
ing Co., Wausau, Wis., were in Chicago 
last week, and attended the annual sales 
meeting of the Albert Dickinson Co.’s 
sales force and distributors held here 
Sept. 15-16. The first day was devoted 
almost entirely to distributors’ problems, 
and Mr. Schneider had charge of the 
discussion with regard to methods of 
building mailing lists. 

The Advertisers’ Mfg. Co., Ripon, 
Wis., manufacturer of advertising spe- 
cialties and novelties, recently received 
an order from the Coca Cola Co. for 
725,000 advertising caps. This is said 
to be the largest single cap order ever 
placed. The Advertisers’ Mfg. Co. also 
has received an order from the Eagle 
Picher Lead Co., Chicago, for 500,000 
caps. The cap to be furnished is a visor 
cap made from high quality material 
which contains no filler, and gives the 
buyers the highest quality ever dis- 
tributed. ‘ 


MILWAUKEE 
Crop reports last week gave the flour 
market another setback, and local oper- 
ators found business harder to get. The 


-market is very unsteady, and buyers are 


holding off as long as they possibly can. 
A few scattered sales are reported, 
mostly from buyers who need flour for 
immediate requirements. Every one is 
timid as regards the future of the mar- 
ket. Small lots of spring patents are 
moving to the trade steadily, and the 
small bakers and the retail trade are 
continually in the market. With the 
drop in wheat, flour prices closed 30c 
below the previous week. Nominal quo- 
tations, Sept. 17: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $6.65@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.35@7.10, first clear $6.05@ 
6.50, and second clear $4.80@5.20, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Kansas flour is dull. This is usually 
a busy season with Kansas mills for book- 
ings, but buyers are waiting until prices 
for new crop northwestern wheat are 
established before placing any contracts. 
None of the bookings being made are 
any further ahead than the first of the 
year, most of them calling for 60- to 
90-day shipments. Concessions offered 
by some mills are not stimulating buy- 
ing, as the entire trade is bearish. There 
is some family patent business being 
done, but it is not sufficient to swell the 
volume very much. Prices were 20@35c 
off, compared with the previous week. 
Nominal quotations, Sept. 17: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7@ 
7.10 bbl, straight $6.60@6.95, and first 
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clear $5.60@5.80, in 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


New feed mill machinery has been in- 
stalled by the Appleton (Wis.) Woolen 
Mills, which will give the company two 
complete units for feed grinding. The 
addition is a Bauer Bros. direct con- 
nected mill, electrically operated. 

W. A. Hottenson, president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, M. H. 
Ladd, chief weigher, and A. A. Breed, 
chief inspector, will represent Milwaukee 
at the annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at Omaha, 
Oct. 10-12. 


Milwaukee has again dropped back to 
about the average in future tradings, 
compared with St. Louis, Duluth and 
New York, after doing 22 per cent of the 
business of the four markets in June and 
20 per cent in May. In July it dropped 
to 15 per cent of the total business in 
futures, and in August the percentage 
was only 11 per cent, the same as L 
August, 1926, and 2 per cent lower than 
that done in August, 1925. 


BAKERY SURVEY PREPARED 
FOR CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Bakery products used 
in the United States in 1926 totaled $1,- 
617,969,000, according to a survey just 
completed by the American Institute of 
Baking and announced by Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 

“This shows an increase in the value of 
baking products of $350,112,000 over 
1925,” says the survey, which was com- 
piled for presentation at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion here Sept. 26-30. “Marketing bak- 
ery goods cost $217,226,000, or 13.42 per 
cent of the total. 

“Advertising, with $34,187,000, ranked 
second among the marketing costs, while 
freight and express combined totaled 
$39,629,000. Among other large market- 
ing costs were package delivery, $32,- 
142,000, and window display, $12,756,000. 

“Eighty per cent of the bread con- 
sumed in the United States in 1926 was 
bakers’ bread, while in 1919 60 per cent 
of the bread used on American tables 
was baked in the home.” 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED BY 
WISCONSIN MASTER BAKERS 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The officers of the Wis- 
consin Master Bakers’ Association were 
re-elected at the closing session of the 
convention held at Manitowoc Sept. 12- 
14, as follows: president, Joseph T. 
Fischer, Milwaukee; vice president, 
Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee; secretary, 
J. W. Pinzer, Milwaukee; treasurer, W. 
A. Rose, Burlington. As directors the 
following were elected: F. H. Laufen- 
berg, Manitowoc; Olaf Strand, Madison; 
Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee was selected as the next 
convention city, and it was decided to 
— the dairy bakery at the state 
air. 

This convention was one of the best 
ever held, the attendance was good, and 
the program well arranged. A full re- 
port will be published in the Sept. 28 is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. 











THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for Sept. 13 
says: The relationship of cereal prices 
has undergone a radical change during 
the past 30 days. Then, rye was at a 
discount of 48c under wheat and 19c 
under corn; today only 38c separate rye 
and wheat, while the discount under corn 
has vanished. The same price rules rye 
today as a month ago, while wheat 
shows a loss of 15¢c and corn 19c. No 
price incentive now exists for using rye 
and its products in place of corn for 
feed. Therefore, domestic consumption 
should be less and marketing of rye more 
free. Because of increased output and 
lower corn, millfeed prices show sharp 
declines, increasing the cost of straight 
and patent grades of rye flour, the ten- 
dency. now being to widen differentials 
between different grades which have been 
drawing closer together recently. 
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* NEW YORK 


Local flour sales last week were of 
only moderate proportions. The trade 
seems convinced that prices are going 
lower, and reports that it has sufficient 
flour to fill its needs until Jan. 1. It is 
an open question if space would not be 
found to accommodate further purchases 
if the market were rising. It seems ap- 
parent that heavier buying has been done 
by bakers than by jobbers, and it is be- 
lieved that, while the stocks of bakers 
are fairly heavy, jobbers have a small 
amount of flour on their books. Many 
report that their sales have been chiefly 
for immediate shipment, which provides 
an encouraging outlook for future busi- 
ness. Mills, however, are far behind on 
shipments, and their local representatives 
report considerable difficulty arising from 
this. 

Prices—On the break early last week, 
prices dropped considerably but some 
mills did not follow to the full extent, 
with the result that several lots could 
not be turned, and local brokers still 
have these bids in hand. There were lit- 
tle differences in the range of spring 
standard patents and hard winters. At 
the close, few prices were above $7 on 
standards, while spring wheat high glu- 
ten flours ranged $7.50@7.80. 

While a fair amount of flour is being 
sold, it is not up to the volume that is 
usual at this time of the year. Possibly 
consumers have learned their lesson, and 
in future will not buy ahead for more 
than 90-day shipment. If this results 
in a steady business, it will be an im- 
provement over the method in which 
business has been conducted in former 
years. 

Ezport.—Export sales continued to go 
chiefly to central and northern Europe. 
The trade in those countries is interested 
in American and Canadian flour, and a 
good business has been done. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, Sept. 17, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.10@7.55 
bbl, standard patents $6.60@7.15, clears 
$6.50@6.85, high glutens and Montanas 
$7.50@7.85; hard winter short patents 
$6.90@7.30, straights $6.50@6.90; soft 
winter straights, $5.85@6.50. 


THE WANDERING TRADE 


So many local flour men are out, or 
going out of town these days that to 
cover the New York trade thoroughly 
it is necessary to travel a good many 
miles. J. G. Webster, local manager of 
the International ‘Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and Moses Gross, of Gross Bros., left 
for Minneapolis, on Sept. 19; J. N. Clay- 
brook, local representative for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., plans 
to attend the convention of the American 
Bakers Association at. Chicago; H. N. 
Weinstein, treasurer of the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, who has just 
returned from spending some time at the 
mill, expects to go to the Tunney-Demp- 
sey bout, and S. R. Strisik, local flour 
broker, is in the Southwest, visiting his 
mill connections. 


NOTES 


Andrew C. Ely, New York traffic man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, is in Nova Scotia on a 10 days’ 
trip. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
numbered 931 last week, 1,000 in the 
previous week, and 893 in the same week 
a year ago. 

Edward Knighton, manager of the 
Philadelphia office of Samuel Knighton 
& Sons, Inc., spent a few days last week 
at the home office. 

It is understood that purchases of 
8,000 bbls hard winter wheat straights 
were made Sept. 14 by the state of New 


Jersey from Gross Bros., Trenton, at 
$6.49, in jutes. 

There was no meeting of the New 
York Flour Club on Sept. 138, as a 
quorum was not present at the luncheon 
club at that time. 


C. W. Jewell, of D. & A. Luckenbach, 
millers, Bethlehem, Pa., was in the New 
York market several days last week, call- 
ing on his friends in the trade. 


H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., last week 
was the guest of Fred Quackenbush, the 
mill’s New York representative. 


E. W. Watson, president of the Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, last week vis- 
ited the office of Krause & Franco, who 
handle the mill’s account in the metro- 
politan district. 


Robert I. Cohen, president, and B. E. 
Caldwell, vice president, of the American 
Maid Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, were 
guests of Joseph Moskowitz, local flour 
broker and jobber, on ’change last week. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Sept. 10, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 2,012,391 
bus and 68,190 bbls. Flour shipments 
covered nine ports, the three largest lots 
going to Hamburg, 26,894 bbls, to Bre- 
men, 14,461, and to the United King- 
dom, 13,331. 

Recent visitors have included Leslie 
R. Olsen, chief chemist for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, Max M. 
Levy, from the New Orleans office of 
Eisemann & Co., Inc., flour and grain 
dealer, and G. W. Furniss, Maracaibo, 
introduced by R. F. Bausman, export 
manager at New York for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

David Coleman, New York flour bro- 
ker and jobber, left Sept. 17, for Min- 
neapolis to visit the Monarch Flour Mills 
Co., his connection there. On the way 
home he planned to meet Fred Wolf, 
manager of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 
wood, Kansas, which he also represents 
in New York. He also will witness the 
Tunney-Dempsey fight in Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The general weakness in wheat last 
week influenced a similar condition in 
flour, and prices were generally reduced 
15@25c bbl. There is a moderate in- 
quiry, mostly for spring wheat flours at 
revised figures. Buyers, however, are 
coming into the market only as impelled 
by immediate needs. Prices of Kansas 
flours are largely nominal, as buyers and 
sellers are apart on prices. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 17: spring first 
patent $7.35@7.60, standard patent $7@ 
7.35, first clear $6.60@6.80; hard winter 
short patent $7.15@7.40, straight $6.80@ 
7; soft winter straight, $5.75@6.65. 


NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
J. F. Kroutil, president of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

Five members of the Birthday Club at 
the Bourse who celebrate their anniver- 
saries during the present month were en- 
tertained at luncheon on Sept. 14. Among 
them was Levi G. West, manager of the 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia con- 
vened on Sept. 16, after the summer 
vacation, holding its first luncheon meet- 
ing of the season at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. There was a good at- 
tendance, and plans for fall and winter 
work were discussed. 

J. C. Jackson, 


BUFFALO 


The flour output was larger last week, 
and every jobber’s office and mill head- 
quarters had callers. Those mills with 
export connections showed the most ac- 
tivity, but domestic business was also re- 
ported of larger proportions. Family 
patents were slow of sale in the city, but 
bakers were in the market. 

As the week closed, the continued 
weakness of futures somewhat unsettled 
the minds of prospective buyers, and 
they held off from further commitments. 

Shipping directions were excellent on 
the slight upturns of the market, and 
even the breaks resulted in only slightly 
lessened orders. 

First clears were slightly improved, 
with export demand greatly increased. 

Semolina was inactive, with buying 
slack for this season of the year. 

Quotations, Sept. 17, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.30@7.45 bbl, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.15, clears $6.40@6.60; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: bakers patents, $6.10 
@6.90; semolina, No. 2, 354c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 17, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 


“Mill for Sale’ Advertisement 'of 1748 
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$8.50@8.60 bbl; pastry, $7.80@7.90; rye, 
$6.50@6.70. 
Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly 


capacity 
bbls 


Flour 
output 
bbls 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 
223,220 88 
200,069 79 
210,887 89 
193,043 83 
181,389 81 


Sept. 11-17 
Previous week .. 253,000 
Year ago 238,000 
Two years ago... 238,000 
Three years ago. 238,000 


253,000 


NOTES 


Theodore S. Banks, flour jobber, has 
returned from a business trip through 
the East. 


Arthur Stafford, Boston representa- 
tive of the Niagara Falls Milling Co., 
visited Buffalo last week. 


Maurice Edelstein, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited trade in the 
central part of the state last week. 


Charles T. Olson, vice president of the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Buffalo Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion last week. 


M. M. Nowak, president of the Nowak 
Milling Corporation, Hammond, Ind., 
was in Buffalo last week to attend the 
golden wedding of his father and mother. 


F. F. Henry, vice president, and Bu/- 
falo manager of the eastern states divi- 
sion of the Washburn Crosby Co., has 
returned from a week’s stay in New 
York. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was down some more last weck, 
but not as much as wheat. Soft winter 
flour, notably near-by, is fighting every 
inch of the decline. Hard winters, while 
good in spots, are too erratic to attract 
much attention. Springs, on the other 
hand, are the big proposition and they 
are obtaining the business. 

There was a quiet but general absorp- 
tion of offerings last week, for shipment 
as far ahead as Jan. 1, sales including 
principally standard spring patent at 
$6.75@7.10, cotton, and near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $5.15@5.50, bulk. Some 
of the good spring standards went at 
$6.90@7, cotton. Hard winters also lost 
business by keeping above the market. 
Both spring and hard winter 95 and 100 
per cent standards were obtainable down 
to $6.60, cotton, or less, but these were 
seldom wanted. Near-by soft winter 
straight, sound and free from smut, was 
reported as selling as low as $5.15, bulk, 
while choice quality brought up to $5.45 
@5.50, bulk. All classes of buyers were 
in the market, and sales included some 
round lots. 

Closing prices, Sept. 17, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.15@7.40, standard patent 
$6.65@6.90; hard winter short patent $7 
@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75; soft 
winter short patent $6.30@6.55, straight 
(near-by) $5.30@5.55. 


NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
12,311 bbls flour destined for export. 

William F. Breeback, 66 years old, a 
retired grain and feed dealer, died sud- 
denly on Sept. 9. 

Blanchard Randall, Jr., of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, is back from 4 
vacation spent in Michigan. 

Frank J. Otterbein, of E. Steen & 
Bro., grain and grain products, has re- 
turned from Atlantic City. 

General Henry M. Warfield, president 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
is at Atlantic City with his family for 
a two weeks’ holiday. 

Miller G. Belding, president of the 
Continental Milling Co., was on ’change 
here Sept. 16, picking up desirable of- 
ferings of cash wheat. 

W. W. Johnson, of the Mills of Albert 
Lea Co., Minneapolis, was on ‘change 
here Sept. 12 as the guest of Leg & 
Co., flour, grain and hay. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to Sept. 17, 1,276,810 bus; same 
period last year, 2,370,284. Range of 
prices for week ending Sept. 17, $1.15@ 
1.32%, bu; a year ago, $1.18@1.37. 

Eugene and Joshua Levering, of Balti- 
more, twins who years ago succeeded 
their father in business as E. Levering 
& Co., coffee importers and flour export 
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ers, celebrated their eighty-second birth- 


‘day on Sept. 12. 


George S. Jackson, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., 
grain receiver and exporter, but now 
president of the Western Maryland 
Dairy, of this city, has returned from 
an outing at Biddeford Pool, Maine. 


William :‘B. F. Hax, a member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, son of 
the late George A. Hax, feed, grain and 
hay, and nephew of J. B. William Hax, 
of the Hax Co., grain, hay and feed, 
has returned from a four months’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast and Mexico. 


The difference between No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat and No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, in this market on Sept. 17 was 
only 2%4e, against 9c on July 12. The 
sudden narrowing of the difference is 
said to be due to a demand from the 
tributary mills for the No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, in local elevators. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Materially improved conditions were 
noied in flour last week. Sales were 
considerably heavier, and there ap- 
peared to be more of a disposition on the 
part of .buyers to take hold. 

Demand for spring wheat patents was 
quite marked, although some sales were 
at » rice concessions. Most mills are look- 
ing for good business, and appear to be 
willing to make reasonable concessions 
on new crop flour for shipment during 
the next 30 to 60 days. 

Both buyers and sellers are optimistic 
relative to the future of the market. 
Local stocks are reported to be mod- 
erate, although some of the larger bak- 
ers have placed orders sufficient to carry 
them to Jan, 1. 

Sales of hard winters were somewhat 
improved last week, but the total volume 
was not as large as traders had looked 
for. Prices were easier, and it was re- 
ported there was some shading done by 
mills in order to secure contracts. 

Clears continued in fair demand, and 
in many cases were almost in line with 
patents, as far as price was concerned. 
Demand for soft winters was light, and 
prices were slightly lower. A few round 
lots were disposed of to cracker inter- 
ests, it was stated, at prices considerably 
below the market. 

Semolina was quoted, Sept. 17, at 34ec 
lb, Chicago, f.o.b. Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 17, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent $7 
@17.75 bbl, standard patent $6.75@7.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.75, 
standard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.50@7; 
soft winter, $5.25@5.75, bulk. 


NOTES 


S. B. Fairbank, president of the 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was 
a Pittsburgh visitor last week. 


Ray Fangboner, aged 48, for many 
years engaged in the grain business at 
Fremont, Ohio, died on Sept. 5. 


Peter Sachs, aged 65, for more than 
25 years engaged in the retail flour and 
grocery trade in Columbus, Ohio, died 
on Sept. 11. 


R. S. Thorpe, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Commander Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a visit to the general offices 
at Minneapolis. 


Elmer D. Campbell, aged 59, for 40 
years engaged in the grist mill business 
hear Milford Square, Pa., died at his 
ome in Quakertown, Pa., recently. 


Robert W. Crawford, flour dealer and 
grocer, 1537 State Street, Harrisburg, 
as been declared a bankrupt. The 
Schedules filed showed liabilities of $7,- 
163; assets of $7,878. 

C. C. Larus. 


’ 


TENNESSEE DAIRY FEED TRADE 
Nasnvitie, Tenn.—During the past 
year or two demand for dairy feeds has 
mereased heavily in middle Tennessee. 
is is due to the fact that the Borden, 
peso and Pet milk concerns have in- 
no about $3,000,000 in milk plants 
Ps e state the past year. This has in- 
eased the number of dairy cattle many 
ta One large dealer in dairy 
Says his business has more than 


doubled during the past few months. 
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SEATTLE 


In view of the continued decline in 
wheat, most buyers in north coast mar- 
kets have again postponed the date of 
future bookings, in spite of very low 
offers and favorable terms made by some 
mills. Having been right so far this crop 
year in the realization of predicted lower 
prices, most buyers will continue to hold 
off as long as wheat prices decline. Many 
have now reached the point, however, 
when they would enter the market if 
wheat should take an upward turn. 

Mills generally report little or no in- 
terest shown in coast flour in central 
western or eastern markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations declined 
sharply again last week. There has been 
much price cutting, and offers consid- 
erably lower than the following have 
been made by some mills. Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, Sept. 
16: family short patent $7.10@7.60, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.60@5.95, 
98’s; standard patent $5.90@6.25, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $6.90@7.45, 98's. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $8.05@8.55; 
Montana, $7@7.70. 

Export Trade.—A little oriental flour 
business is reported to have been worked 
to China last week, but at prices far 
below what most mills would consider. 
Prices have now got down nearly to a 
level at which large oriental flour move- 
ments have developed in the past, and 
should wheat values drop somewhat fur- 
ther many exporters believe that history 
will repeat itself, in spite of the greatly 
increased competition of Japanese, Ca- 
nadian and Chinese mills. Most bids 
from the Orient last week for export 
straights were $5@5.10 bbl, f.o.b., this 
coast. With export grades of soft wheat 
commanding about $1.25 bu, coast, and 
millfeed selling at around $28 ton, this 
price is obviously impossible of accept- 
ance, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
by The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 11-17 ........ 46,800 37,567 80 
Previous week .... 46,800 27,770 59 
WOOP OBO .sssccees 52,800 22,726 56 
Two years ago..... 52,800 32,751 62 
Three years ago... 52,800 29,919 57 
Four years ago.... 52,800 47,196 94 
Five years ago..... 52,800 34,128 65 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
by The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 11-17 ........ 57,000 42,858 75 

Previous week .... 57,000 32,451 57 

MAME GRO cccccceye 57,000 32,729 57 

Two years ago..... 57,000 43,914 71 

Three years ago... 57,000 23,663 42 

Four years ago.... 57,000 39,869 70 

Five years ago..... 57,000 46,531 82 
NOTES 


A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the’ 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, was 
in Seattle last week. 


Alloway & George, contractors, Spo- 
kane, have been awarded the contract 
for the 375,000-bu grain elevator to be 
erected at Longview, Wash. 


R. D. Lytle, secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, is attending the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing at Minneap- 
olis on docket 17,000. 


W. T. Greely, president Greely Ele- 
vator Co., Great Falls, Mont., was in 
Seattle last week. He said that tests 
of Montana spring wheat show the qual- 
ity of the gluten to be exceptionally good 
this year. This is confirmed by tests 
made by coast mills. 


C. A. Peplow, for many years promi- 
nent in the north Pacific Coast milling 
industry, and recently manager of the 
Pasco (Wash.) Grain & Milling Co., will 
continue as manager of the Pasco mill 
under its recent acquisition by the Royal 
Milling Co., of Great Falls, Mont. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvell, chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration, Washington, D. 
C., was in Seattle last week, where he 
was given a luncheon by the Merchants’ 
Exchange. He was on the way to Vic- 
toria, B. C., to deliver an address before 
the Pacific Foreign Trade Council on 
“Trading in Wheat Futures.” 


Fifteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 206,685 
bbls flour, produced 94,530 in August, 
or 45 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 92,540 in July, produced by 19 mills 
with a monthly capacity of 208,250, or 
44 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 59 per cent of capacity in 
August, Oregon 13, and northern Idaho 
44. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices were readjusted down- 
ward last week, mills announcing a 20c 
cut on all grades. Family patents were 
listed at $7.25 bbl, second hard wheat 
at $7.75, and second blue-stem flour at 
$6.85, in straight cars. This is the first 
time since the summer of 1924 that fam- 
ily flour has been quoted under $7.45. 
The decline has not stimulated business. 

There is only a moderate demand in 
the export market, and most of the bids 
are out of line with prices asked here. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Seet.. 20688 2st viosscad. BRR 42 
Previous week ........... 23,829 38 
TOOP OHO Aroccccescesccess Bee 44 
Te SOU BD wet tccaryec 23,651 38 
PROS FORTS GOO ..ccccccvcs 39,946 64. 
POUF FORTS ASO occceccecse 47,138 76 
Five years ago ........... 28,836 50 


NOTES 

Wheat exports were 1,148,738 bus to 
Colon for orders, 515,198 to Antwerp, 
115,912 to Callao, 18,666 to Havre, 168,- 








fields and grist mills surprised him. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ARRY FENN, whose painting, “The Mills of Ronda,” appears on the | 
cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, once said | 
that, in all of his wanderings in Spain, the general absence of grain | 


“This, of course, may have been accidental,” he said. 
ability the region of the picturesque that was my hunting ground was 
remote from the agricultural portion of the country.” 

But he found mills at Ronda, situated in the mountains of southern 
Spain, in the province of Andalusia, east of Malaga and northwest of | 
Cadiz. The river shown in the painting leaps from terrace to terrace in its 
race to the bottom of the gorge, and tiny grist mills cluster along its course. 


“In all prob- 
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000 to Leith, 46,620 to Hull, and 37,333 
to Liverpool. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week: to Acajutla, 1,950 bbls; Guaya- 
quil, 4,245; Arica, 517; Mollendo, 517; 
Bolivia, 508; Manta, 1,300; China, 2,750. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


There is considerable activity in new 
flour, due probably to the drop in price. 
Millers report the new flour as being 
very good, and many bakeries are order- 
ing heavily. Old flour is practically all 
used up. New flour tests have generally 
proved very satisfactory, and this should 
give a boost to future buying in this 
district. 

Quotations, car lots, basis %’s, Sept. 
17: hard wheat seconds, $7.10 bbl; blend- 
ed seconds, $6.80; California pastry, 
$6.50; Kansas straight grade, $7.25; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Mon- 
tana straight grade, $7.50; Dakota 
straight grade, $8; Washington pastry, 
$6.50. 

NOTES 


Announcement was made last week by 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. of the elec- 
tion to the board of directors of J. E. 
Coggershall, vice president of the Wil- 
liam R. Staats Co. 


A signal honor was paid C. C. Hine, vice 
president of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, when he was recently 
elected vice general chairman of the Pa- 
cific Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board at a session in San Francisco. 
He was further honored last week when 
he was made chairman of the Lindbergh 
reception committee. 


T. R. Sparks, representing W. R. Ja- 
cob, Ltd., Dublin, Ireland, manufacturer 
of biscuits, recently visited Los Angeles. 
This was his first trip to America, he 
stated, and he was greatly impressed 
with bakery conditions here, and the 
large production and consumption of 
flour products. While in Los Angeles 
Mr. Sparks made his headquarters with 
Gouley Burcham & Co., Los Angeles 
bakers, who represent the Jacob organi- 
zation in this territory. 


OGDEN 


Numerous inquiries were received by 
millers last week, and some orders were 
booked, despite lowering market prices. 
Specifications continued normal. Ogden 
mills are operating at capacity, with or- 
ders booked ahead far into the fall. 
Smallermills throughout Utah and Idaho 
are also opérating on full time. 

Declines of 20c on all grades of flour 
were general, resulting in quotations to 
southeastern dealers on new wheat flour 
(all 98-lb bags), at $6.55@7.20 bbl for 
high patents and $6.30@6.80 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. With 
similar reductions, California dealers 
were quoted new wheat flour at $6.85@ 
7.10 bbl for first patents, $6.80@7 for 
family patents, and $6.75@7 for second 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 
Utah and Idaho dealers were quoted 
$6.40@6.80 for family patents, $6.70@ 
7.10 for second patents and $6.15@6.70 
for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Prices continue to show weaker ten- 
dencies, and have declined 10@20c bbl. 
This has only strengthened the general 
opinion that flour will be cheaper, and 
no new business has resulted. Some soft 
wheat flour business has been done, evi- 
dently by short sellers, judging from 
the prices obtained as compared to ac- 
tual cost on the present wheat market. 
Hard wheat flour, new crop, is attracting 
no attention, and little, if any, has been 
booked by either bakers or jobbers. 

Quotations, Sept. 16, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.25@8.40 bbl; Montana 
top patents $7.50@7.70, clears $6.30@ 
6.50; Kansas patents, $7.40@7.60; Da- 
kota top patents, $8.50@8.75; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.50@ 
6.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.40@ 
7.60; northern straight grades, $6@6.20; 
California pastry, $6.15@6.20. 

E. M. Lrrstncer. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues downward, with the break in 
standard middlings a feature. Bran also 
is easier. Offerings of all grades are 
free, and buying is scattered and only 
to cover current needs. Sellers say that 
stocks are light, and that later there 
ought to be heavy buying. Spring bran 
was quoted, Sept. 17, at $28@28.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $29@29.50, standard 
middlings $30, flour middlings $34.50@ 
36, and red dog $44@45. 

Milwaukee.—Depression of the grain 
market forced a downward movement of 
nearly all feeds last week, and this, cou- 
pled with a fair to good production due 
to the more advanced demand for flour, 
made the feed market very weak. Bran 
is holding its own, while middlings are 
bearing a good share of the brunt of the 
depression. Red dog is steady and un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 17: spring 
bran $27@28.50 ton, winter bran $28.50 
@29.20, standard fine middlings $29@ 
29.50, flour middlings $34@36, and red 
dog $45@47, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Offerings of millfeed were 
slightly easier last week, and the general 
feeling in the market is freer. Most 
business is for prompt shipment, al- 
though some interest was shown by buy- 
ers for future bookings. Supplies have 
been kept low so far this crop year, and 
considerable feed remains to be bought. 
Quotations, Sept. 17: soft winter bran 
$29@29.50 ton, hard winter bran $28@ 
28.75, and gray shorts $37.50@38.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—The millfeed market is 
dead, so far as the East is concerned. 
Buyers there can supply their needs from 
Buffalo and Canada for less money than 
northwestern mills ask. It is understood 
that Canadian bran is offered at as low 
as the equivalent of $23 ton, Minneapolis, 
for shipment up to Jan. 1. Even at that 
price, big jobbers say they would not 
care to take on more than their current 
requirements. 

Local prices are very much at variance, 
depending upon how sellers are situated 
as to orders. Occasionally a car can be 
picked up at $1@2 under the market. 

Standard middlings are now trading 
at about $1 over bran, instead of $8@ 
8.50 over only a month ago. As soon as 
the demand let up the price dropped 
quicker than it advanced. Jobbers claim 
to be offered red dog, both city and 
country, for prompt and deferred ship- 
ment, as low as $40, though mills are 
quoting $43@44 nominally. 

The big millers say that the customary 
heavy mixed car buying has not set in 
yet. Cooler weather may stimulate the 
demand. They claim to have been bid 
$25 ton for bran for deferred shipment, 
but this price is regarded by jobbers as 
altogether too high. They do not believe 
any quantity could be sold at this price. 

Mills quote bran at $25@25.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27@28, flour mid- 
dlings $34@37, red dog $43@44, wheat 
mixed feed $30@35, and rye middlings 
$27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 20 Year ago 
I 65 0ss vexed $24.00@25.00 $21.00@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@26.50 22.00@23.00 


Flour middlings... 31.50@33.00 27.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@43.00 32.50@34.50 


Duluth—Mills continue to do their 
best in cleaning up old millfeed con- 
tracts, and make no effort to offer future 
supplies. No stock is being accumulat- 
ed, as the current output is either under 
contract, or sold to regular customers in 
mixed cars of flour. 

Great Falls—Millfeed demand is light, 
with prices $2 lower than a week ago. 
Quotations, Sept. 17: standard bran $25 
ton and standard middlings $27. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—Bran is holding firm, 
but shorts are declining, principally be- 
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cause of active northwestern competition 
in territory usually served by the South- 
west. Buyers are inclined to wait, be- 
cause of the downward movement of 
corn. Production is about equal to de- 
mand, but many local mills are far be- 
hind on their contracts. Quotations, 
Sept. 17: bran, $26@26.50 ton; gray 
shorts, $34@34.50; brown shorts, $32@ 
32.50; red dog, $46@46.50. 


Atchison-Leavenworth.— There is a 
slight weakening in millfeed values, and 
shorts have sold down to $37.50 ton, mill- 
run bran $31.50 and straight bran $26.50. 
This decline was the result of weak corn 
prices, not a lessening demand for mill- 
feed. Millers have no difficulty in sell- 
ing their entire production and, conse- 
quently, are not inclined to discount fu- 
ture shipments. 


Hutchinson—Feed prices showed a 
sagging tendency last week, although on 
some days considerable interest was 
shown by buyers. Mills are not so keen 
to sell at present prices, some believing 
former levels will be reached, and are 
content to store against winter needs. 
Quotations, Sept. 17, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $27@28 ton; mill-run, $32; gray 
shorts, $28. 

Salina.—Millfeed prices are holding 
their own. Demand seems active, but 
sales are small and demand scattered. 
Quotations, Sept. 15, basis Kansas City: 
bran $1.30@1.35 in 100-lb sacks, shorts 
$1.80@1.85 and mill-run $1.65@1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Some millers are resisting the 
decline in feed prices, and the weakness 
has not been fully reflected in quotations, 
but further cuts seem imminent. Bran 
and middlings are off about $5 from the 
topmost level. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, Sept. 16, at $30.25@31 ton, 
mixed feed $34.25@36, and middlings 
$40.25@41, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Indianapolis—Demand for millfeed 
last week was but slightly improved. 
Some small country dealers and manu- 
facturers are buying in scattered lots. 
Standard middlings have declined, due to 
large offerings. Quotations, Sept. 17: 
spring bran, $28@28.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $28.50@29.50; standard middlings, 
$32@33; flour middlings, $35@36; red 
dog, $45@46. 

Evansville-—Millfeed quotations, Sept. 
17: bran, $32 ton; mixed feed, $37.50; 
shorts, $41. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Further improvement in de- 
mand for gray and brown shorts was re- 
ported last week, due to another decline 
in prices, a number of orders for ad- 
vance needs being booked, though none 
of. them for more than 60 days. Shorts 
are about $1 less than the previous week; 
other millfeeds unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat 
bran, basis 100-Ib bags, $36@37 ton; 
gray shorts, $44@46.50; brown shorts, 
$43@45.50; red dog, $56@57. 

Nashville—Millfeed continues in good 
demand. Purchases are for current 
needs, but are in ample volume to ab- 
sorb production. Prices continue firm. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations, Sept. 17: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $28@30 ton; standard middlings 
$36@40, mainly $38. 

Memphis.—Buyers continue to lack 
faith in quotations for millfeed, although 
they hold steady. Wheat bran sold on 
Sept. 17 at $30.50@30.75 ton, and gray 
shorts at $38.50. Minneapolis was in this 
market early last week, offering stand- 
ard middlings at $36 ton, nearer a com- 
petitive basis than in a long time, but as 
low as $35 is now reported from near-by 
shippers. Buyers refuse to become in- 
terested in forward purchases, as prices 
are practically the same as for imme- 
diate. Many consumers are getting their 
needs in mixed cars. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed has been somewhat 
easier, and offerings have not been free. 
Quotations, Sept. 16: red dog, $55@56 
ton; winter middlings, $43@44; standard 
middlings, $37@38; standard bran, $33 
@34. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Standard middlings were 
$1.50 lower since Tuesday, or $3@3.50 
down for the week, with the rest of the 
list holding steady, but demand limited 
throughout. Quotations, Sept. 17, basis 
prompt lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; 
soft winter bran, $34@34.50; standard 
middlings, $35.50@36; flour middlings, 
$43@44; red dog, $53@54. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are only moderate, but trade is quiet and 
prices generally favor buyers. Quota- 
tions, Sept, 17, prompt shipment: spring 
bran, $34.50@35.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $34.50@35.50; soft winter bran, 
$35.50@36.50; standard middlings, $36@ 
87; flour middlings, $46@48; red dog, 
$51@52. 

Buffalo—Many prices, many sellers 
and few buyers unsettled the millfeed 
market still further last week, and by 
Sept. 17. quotations were nominal. 
Traders were supplied, and on the drop- 
ping corn market were afraid to take on 
any even at jobbers’ prices, which were 
$1@2 lower than mill prices for both 
bran and middlings. Bran was not weak, 
but middlings were unusually slow, with 
the differential between them and bran 
narrowing. Quotations, Sept. 17, prompt 
shipment, sacked, per ton: spring bran, 
$29@31.50; standard middlings, $32; red 
dog $48; flour middlings, $43.50; second 
clears, $50. 

Pittsburgh.—Unsettled conditions pre- 
vailed in millfeed last week, with most 
of the business in small lots. Prices were 
considerably lower. Quotations, Sept. 
17: standard middlings, $35 ton; flour 
middlings, $39.50@40.50; spring wheat 
bran, $32.50@33.50; red dog, $49.50@50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland.—Millfeed is holding steady, 
but with only a moderate demand. On 
Sept. 17, mill-run was quoted in straight 
cars at $30 ton, and middlings at $45. 
Stocks are not large at any point, 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed buying has 
been fairly heavy, and dealers expect to 
be filling larger orders in the next few 
weeks. Quotations, Sept. 17: Kansas 
bran, $37 ton; white mill-run, $37; red 
mill-run, $34; blended mill-run, $35; flour 
middlings, $46. 

San Francisco.—After a period of con- 
siderable activity, during which the trade 
stocked up well, millfeed has slacked off 
and little is being offered or sold. Opin- 
ion is that it will not go much lower 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 20, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
oS $28.00@28.50 $25.00@25.50 $26.00@26.50 $.....@..... $.....@33.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.00@29.50 .....@..... weeee@..... 28.00@28.50 25.00@25.50 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... Oescss “Sesdb Oeukess seeee@..... 28.50@29.00 33.75@34.00 
Standard middlings* .... 28.50@29.00 27.00@28.00 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.00@35.00 34.00@37.00 34.00@34.50 36.50@37.50 42.00@43.00 
a eer ere 44.00@45.00 43.00@44.00 46.00@46.50 .....@..... 49.50@50.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Borinw WG sisi oc ek cscs Diccex @31.00 $34.50@35.50 $33.50@34.00 $32.50@33.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @.... 34.50@35.50 33.00@33.50 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
Ut WHEE DOE 2 cid cs sveas @... 35.50@36.50 33.50@34.00 33.00@34.00 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@32.50 36.00@37.00  35.00@35.50 34.00@35.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @45.00 46.00@48.00 41.50@42.00 42.00@43.50 .....@..... 
PON TE bar eebea tsk4 654 <b dene @47.50 51.00@52.00 51.00@53.00 49.50@51.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .........5. Bincce @32.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@43.00 
CUS awe veces .ceens @ 27.00 «eee + @29.00 gooee@ecece 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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than present levels. While mills general- 
ly will accept feed business at present 
prices, they are not offering any, indi- 
cating that stocks are not heavy. None 
is available from the north coast or local 
sources, activity being confined to Mon- 
tana, Colorado and Utah feeds. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 16, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Montana bran and mill-run, $31.50 
@32.50 ton; Kansas bran, $36@37; 
northern blended, $32@33; Utah blend- 
ed, $32@33; white bran and mill-run, 
$34@35; middlings, $44@45; shorts, $38 
@39; low grade flour, $48@49. 

Ogden.—A good demand for millfeed 
was reported last week. Stocks at mills 
remained normal. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia buyers, Sept. 17: red bran and 
mill-run $82 ton, blended bran and mili- 
run $33, white bran and mill-run $1, 
middlings $42@45, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Quotations to Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill-run §27, 
blended bran and mill-run $28, whiie 
bran and mill-run $29, and middlin:s 
$40@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Seattle—Last week’s millfeed markt 
was about the same as the week previo: s 
Coast mills have light stocks and, wl) !e 
Montana mills were offering more fre: |; 
here, supplies have not accumulatil, 
Washington mills offered standard mi/l- 
run at $28 to jobbers and white feed at 
$29; Montana mills offered mixed at 28 
@28.25. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—There is still a brisk «e- 
mand for shorts from country poirs, 
and the delay in threshing consequent on 
general rains last week is likely to }ro- 
long a requirement for them for log 
feed that was expected to have been to 
some extent relieved by this time. Tre 
is no particular demand for bran, bui : 
mills are still for the most part running 
on short time there is no great accumu- 
lation of stocks. Quotations are un- 
changed. Prices, delivered in car !ots, 
net cash, Sept. 17: Manitoba, bran %27 
ton, shorts $29; Saskatchewan, bran »27, 
shorts $29; Alberta, bran $28, shorts 330. 


a 


Toronto.—Millfeed is quite scarce, and 
demand is poor, as farmers are expcct- 
ing a sharp drop in prices and are using 
substitutes until the market is settled. 
There has been no change in quotations, 


and on Sept. 17 bran was selling ai $32 
ton, shorts $36 and middlings $43, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario poinis. 

Montreal.—Millers have only small 
stocks of shorts and middlings, an:! are 
not able to satisfy the demand for these 
commodities which comes from buy«'s at 
all points in Quebec. Bran is more 
abundant, and straight cars can be had. 
Buyers in the United States continue to 
show an interest in purchasing mil!feeds 
in reasonably important quantities. (uo- 
tations, Sept. 16: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$36.25, and middlings $43.25, all jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. At 
Fort William: bran $25, shorts $2, and 
middlings $36, all jutes, ex-trac!, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mi/l-run 
screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipmen'* 





Receipts and shipments of millfeed «t the 
principal distributing centers for t! week 
ending Sept. 17, in tons, with comp! isons: 

Receipts ,—Ship: ents 

1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis ... 1,124 779 13,021 12,206 

Kansas City... 1,300 2,020 4,100 3,320 

New York .... 8 2 as ove eee 
Philadelphia .. 260 140 

Baltimore ..... 194 307 ee es 

Milwaukee .... 2 1 : a 

Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estima’ ey 
sed 0 


1927 oats acreage and production, | ‘ 
condition Sept. 1, compared with é final 
production figures for 1926 and 192) (0008 
omitted): 


Acres »————Bushel pero 

1927 1927 1926 08=-_-1920, 
New York.. 1,017 35,834 34,578 36,60" 
Pennslyv'nia 1,111 38,814 35,552 40.4% 
eee 2,039 66,635 75,240 $3,000 
Indiana .... 2,030 50,141 67,020 0.0t 
Illinois ..... 4,102 102,386 123,516 157.0 
Michigan .. 1,539 51,110 51,810 SL. 
Wisconsin .. 2,448 94,591 96,638 1 Hye 
Minnesota .. 4,351 110,689 129,162 200.3% 
TOT ania d 65-4 5.972 190,885 195,962 243.8% 
Missouri ... 1,738 28,017 41,540 49" 
N. Dakota.. 2,125 47,685 34,408 830° 
S. Dakota.. 2,579 72,418 23,213 96,08 
Nebraska .. 2,410 67,673 52,516 73.07 
Oth. states.. 9,453 234,568 292,584 203, 


Pte os A hee lal 
U. States. 42,914 1,191,396 1,253,739 1,487,550 
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September 21, 1927 


_BAIXED FEEDS _ 


"lees —A fair amount of mixed 
feeds is moving. The hot weather has 
dried up pasturage, causing a better de- 
mand for dairy feeds for near-by deliv- 
ery. Mash feeds also are in fair request, 
but scratch feeds are slowing up. Manu- 
facturers report specifications satisfac- 
tory. Dairy feeds, 24 per cent, were 
quoted, Sept. 17, at $42@44 ton, Chi- 
cago, scratch feeds $47@49.50, and mash 
feeds $60@61. 


Atlanta.—Brokers report a fair de- 
mand for mixed feeds, and more advance 
buying being done than in some time, 
although few orders are for more than 
four to six weeks ahead, Increased cot- 
ton prices have had a favorable effect on 
the market. The price tendency is down- 
ward, Quotations, Sept. 17, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $48@49 ton, 
lower grades $31@34; best grade chicken 
feed $57@60, lower grades $47@50; best 
grade dairy feed $47@48, lower grades 
$10@42. 


St, Louis.—Mixed feed buyers and dis- 
tributors are holding back from making 
future bookings until the final outcome 
of the corn crop is known. Prospects 
for a heavy crop are excellent, and have 
caused the trade to adopt a waiting at- 
titude. Buying for immediate require- 
ments is slightly improved, and prices 
remain about steady. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Sept. 17, at $47 ton, 
high grade horse feed $43, and scratch 
feed $52. 

Nashville—Demand for mixed feeds 
has been dull, small sales being reported 
last week in all departments. Horse and 
poultry feeds were $1@2 lower, while 
dairy goods were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 17: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$33(0 44 ton; dairy feed, $31@45; poultry 
scratch feed, $46@53; poultry mash feed, 
$64. 76. 


Memphis.—The heat wave and dry 
spell have spoiled most pastures, so that 
feeders are compelled to take a little 
more feed, which is helping to stimulate 
movement from the mixed feed mills. 
The marketing of cotton and improved 
collections is also helping, but buying 
continues conservative, and nobody is 
stocking up. Horse and mule feeds are 
slow, but there is a satisfactory increase 
in dairy varieties. Poultry feed is quiet. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in fair de- 
mand. Oat chop declined $3 last week, 
crushed oats $2 and corn meal $1. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17: oat chop $49 ton, oat 
and barley chop $49, crushed oats $48, 
corn meal $48, feed wheat $56, oat feed 
$28, chick feed $67, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points. 

Indianapolis. —Demand for mixed 
feeds is improving. There was an in- 
crease in bookings last week for future 
delivery, but shipping instructions were 
slow. It is believed that the great im- 
provement shown in corn during the past 
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Quota- 


two weeks has held back buyers. 
tions, Sept. 17: high grade dairy feeds, 
$46@47 ton; high grade horse feed, $42 
@48; scratch feed, $50@51. 


Montreal.—Mixed feed sales continue 


fair, with no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 17, carload lots, f.o.b., track, 
Montreal rate points: gluten feed, $46 
ton; oil cake meal, $57; mixed feeds, 


$34@50. 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—High cotton prices are keep- 
ing cottonseed meal _ proportionately 
high, with further advances looked for 
by brokers. Demand, however, con- 
tinues fairly active, as more cottonseed 
meal than usual is being used for feed- 
ing purposes this season, because of the 
high prices of other feeds. Brokers are 
booking a good business, though few 
buyers are placing orders for other than 
near future needs. As long as other 
feeds continue so high, brokers look for 
cottonseed meal to be an active seller. 
Quotations, Sept. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent ammonia, $35@37 ton; 8 per 
cent, $39@41; cottonseed hulls, sacked 
$10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8. 

New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was better last week, but crushers 
were not inclined to offer ahead. It was 
expected that holders will be disposed to 
offer more freely after a clearer idea of 
conditions is available. Reports con- 
tinue to reach this market of additional 
weevil damage. The export call has im- 
proved, shipments during the week be- 
ing 2,358 bags cake to Hamburg. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 15: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $33 ton; choice meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $37@37.50; 
hulls, sound quality, $5.25. 

Memphis.—A slightly firmer tone pre- 
vails in cottonseed meal, due more to 
lack of offerings than to improved de- 
mand. With the starting of more mills 
it was expected that offers would be 
larger, but this is not proving the case. 
Buyers are not taking much, but are 
manifesting a little more interest. Deal- 
ers quoted 41 per cent at $36.50 and 43 
per cent at $38, on Sept. 17. 


Milwaukee—While other feeds were 
depressed last week, cottonseed meal 
closed $1.50 higher, with the range nar- 
rowed. Business is quiet in meal, how- 
ever, due to the inactivity on other feeds. 
Nominal quotations, Sept. 17, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $40@44.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is lower, 
but business is of very small propor- 
tions. On Sept. 17, 43 per cent meal 
was quoted at $43.25 ton, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal sales 
were light last week, most of them being 
for deferred shipment. Offerings were 
fair, and prices were easier. Quotations, 
Sept. 17: 43 per cent protein, $43.70 ton; 
41 per cent protein, $41.70. 

Buffalo——Reserve stocks of cottonseed 
meal in dealers’ hands were greater than 
trade requirements last week and even 
the low prices quoted did not attract 


buyers. Dealers are exceptionally well 
stocked for the season. Quotations, 
Sept. 17: 43 per cent, $44.50 ton; 41 per 
cent, $43; 36 per cent, $40. 


Los Angeles.—Increased demand for 
cottonseed meal last week created a little 
flurry. With the coming of cooler 
weather, buying has been heavier, and it 
is expected that large purchases soon 
will occur. Local millers are very en- 
thusiastic over future prices, There has 
been an increase of $2 ton since a week 
ago. The quotation, Sept. 17, was $40 
ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is not mov- 
ing. The price declined $3 during the 
week. Quotation, Sept. 17, $50 ton for 
43 per cent protein meal, in car lots, To- 
rento freights. 


OATMEAL | 


aes ag =’ 





Toronto.—Cereal millers report busi- 
ness in rolled oats and oatmeal quiet. 
New crop products are not on the mar- 
ket, and buyers are waiting for them be- 
fore placing large orders. Prices have 
not changed. Quotations, Sept. 17: 
rolled oats $8.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, $8 in straight cars, on track, 
net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Many in the trade believe 
that the oat crop is much overestimated. 
There will be a very heavy percentage 
of light grain, and good milling oats are 
expected to be scarce and at a high pre- 
mium. Nevertheless, in spite of high 
prices for cash oats, rolled oats have de- 
clined, in sympathy with wheat. On 
Sept. 17, rolled oats were quoted at 
$3.95 per 80-lb sack, and oatmeal 25 
per cent over rolled. 

Montreal.—There was a decline of 10c 
in the price of rolled oats last week, 
Montreal quotations being now $4.05 per 
90-lb jute bag, and oatmeal 10 per cent 
more, both less 1 per cent cash discount. 
Business is fair in both bulk and pack- 
age goods. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of oatmeal are 
light and the market is a shade firmer, 
though demand is only moderate. Quo- 
tation, Sept. 17, $3.55 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 

Chicago.—Only a fair demand prevails 
for oat products, as buyers look for 
lower prices. There has been some ex- 
port business by the larger mills. Rolled 
oats were quoted, Sept. 17, at $2.60 per 
90-lb bag, and oatmeal at $2.90 per 100 
Ibs. 

Buffalo—A good demand continues 
for rolled oats, with prices practically 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 17, 90's, 
sacked, $3.05@3.10. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 20 at $2.80 per 90 lbs. 





‘ An offer of $1,000 was recently re- 
fused for a hen owned by the University 
of British Columbia. 
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Prices ruling in the cache) millfeed 
markets on Monday, Sept. 19, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
EL cet i a's oe bh aes 4 008d $21.50 $25.00@25.25 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.00 25.50@26.00 
Middlings ............ 22.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.50 32.00@33.00 
Pee ee 33.00 41.00@43.00 
Beer Se 6 cnc 0a es 25.00 27.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 45.00@46.00 
BE” kk boctaweconsees 30.50 33.00@34.00 
PES”. occgecenens 31.50 36.50@37.50 
ee EE” nek tv teaver 43.00 62.00@54.00 

Duluth— 

Bran ....cccccccccccese 28.60 35.60@36.00 
DEOOGMERS. Ase cccastions 24.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 30.00@31.50 
Ee Pee 34.00 43.00@44.50 
St. Louis— 
Bran .....ecceeeeee+ 28.00 37.00@38.00 
Brown shorts ........ 25.00 35.50@37.00 
Gray shorts .......... 26.00 38.00@39.00 
ee CO aeiscnese¥ees 7.00 11.50@12.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 36.00@38.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ..........+.. 26.00 29.00@30.00 
Bran ..........+++0+++ 25.50 28.50@29.50 
Standard middlings ... 26.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 39.50@40.00 
EE NE nok wed es 6408 38.00 46.00@48.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.50 36.00@38.00 
GH MRR wcececcscaces 46.50 46.00@47.00 

Kansas City— 
sk). eee rere 21.50 26.50@27.00 
MER ast ctaesricereces 21.00 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ......... 24.00 33.50@34.50 
Gray shorts .......... 24.50 35.00@36.00 
a errr re 37.00 46.00@47.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran ......... 29.50 35.00@35.50 
Pure bran .........+.. 29.50 34.00@34.50 
yg! ee err 29.00 33.00@33.50 
Spring middlings ...., 30.00 36.00@37.00 
ce ee ea de oie 40.50 60.00@51.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 44.00@45.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 23.70 28.50@29.20 
ED. ods. 0s'0a tes shwnves 24.50 27.00@28.50 
Ceres 25.00 27.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 34.00@36.00 
SS See es 35.50 45.00@47.00 
SS” a rorrrrrs tT. 21.50 29.00@30.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 37.50 40.00@44.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst. 26.00 28.00@28.50 

Hominy feed® ... 2%... 37.50 pronpy oe | 

Giutem Feeds .isccccvces 33.75 - @34.20 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and- rail All-rail 
BEIMMORDOND. ce ccccsecess $8.30 $9.10 
i rere eer 7.00 9.10 
St. Lomis ....c. sees 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee . 5.70 6.50 
MELEE ERI EE EE TT 4.70 


*Boston. fChicago. {100 Tbs. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


‘ Chicago.—Dried buttermilk is un- 
changed to a shade easier, with demand 
only fairly active, as many users have 
contracted for supplies far ahéad. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17, were 8@8%c lb, in 
100-lb bags, Chicago. 





A report from Canada states that a 
farmer planted a crop of rye last year, 
but it was so poor that he left it uncut. 
This year the land was left untouched, 
and recently the farmer threshed the 
previous year’s rye crop and found that 
it yielded 19 bus per acre. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was active last 
week. Mill buyers were in the market 
daily for the better grades of hard and 
red winters. There was also a good 
business done with mills in the central 
states on hard and red wheat. Hard 
winters were taken by shippers, and some 
sales were reported for export. Trading 
basis, Sept. 17: No. 1 red 244.@2%,c over 
September, No. 2 red 24%,@2%c over, 
No. 3 red 1@1'%c over; No. 1 hard 3@ 
BY,c over, No. 2 hard 24,@38c over, No. 
3 hard 1@114¢ over; No. 1 dark northern 
3@3¥,c over, No. 2 dark northern 1@3c 
over, No. 1 northern 2@3c over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 4 red, $1.27144 
bu; No. 1 hard, $1.2914; No. 2 hard, 
$1.29Y,; No. 1 northern, $1.30. 

Minneapolis—A steady milling de- 
mand is reported for dry wheat, testing 
13 per cent protein or better. Arrivals 
thus far have not been heavy enough to 
depress premiums. Strength in corn the 
last few days has had a sympathetic ef- 
fect upon wheat. Good test wheat in 
cars taking transit to Duluth is wanted 
for eastern shipment, but both the Du- 
luth and Minneapolis markets are back- 
ing away from the low test offerings. 
In consequence, anything under 12 per 
cent protein is hard to move. Prevail- 
ing premiums: 15 per cent protein, 24 
@3l1c bu over September; 14 per cent, 18 
@25e over; 13 per cent, 11@18c over; 
12 per cent, 5@I11c over; 11% per cent, 
2@6c over; 11 per cent, 1@38c over. At 
the same time an occasional car of choice 
Montana wheat brings as high as 35c 
over. One car testing 15.5 per cent, ll 
per cent moisture, and weighing 58%. 
Ibs, sold Sept. 19 at 35c- over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 17 
was $1.275%%@1.45, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.265%,@1.45. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 20 at $1.29%@1.43%, and No. 1 
northern $1.28%4@1.33%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 17 
was $1.1734,@1.34, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.1534@1.30. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 20 at $1.194@1.31'4, and No. 1 
durum $1.1744@1.274. 

Based on the close, Sept. 20, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.09; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 north- 
ern 97c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Sept. 1, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927 1926 1925 1924 








Minneapolis .. 15,755 12,291 14,665 14,087 
Daluth .. 0. 14,243 7,452 15,222 8,820 
Totals ..... 29,998 19,743 29,887 22,907 


Duluth—The enormous run of wheat 
to this market has taxed the capacity 
of the inspection department. Keen 
competition for high protein and low 
moisture content for both spring and 
durum was the outstanding feature last 
week. Smutty durum took liberal dis- 
counts. There was some demand for 
winters, with offerings small. Closing 
prices, Sept. 17, for No. 1 dark, $1.261% 
@1.55%; No. 2 dark, $1.2444@1.52%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.21‘4@1.50%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.254,.@1.385'%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
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are picking up practically all cars of- 
fered of the two top grades. On Sept. 
17, No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.39% 
bu, basis in store Fort William. 

St. Louis.—Best grades of soft wheat 
were higher last week and in fairly good 
demand. Order buyers and local mills 
picked over the offerings for sound, 
starchy types. Low grades possibly are 
a little cheaper, buying for elevator 
account enabling receivers to move some 
high moisture wheat and damaged stuff 
that was not previously salable. Hard 
wheat met good milling demand. Re- 
ceipts last week were 476 cars, against 
420 in the previous one. Cash prices, 
Sept. 17: No. 2 red, $1.39@1.40 bu; No. 
3 red, $1.3814; No. 4 red, $1.22. 

Kansas City——Wheat continued down- 
ward last week. Canadian crop reports 
were the greatest single factor in the 
movement. Mills are buying less, al- 
though there are more dry and high pro- 
tein shipments coming in, principally 
from Colorado and Nebraska. Premiums 
remain firm. Quotations, Sept. 17: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.2414@1.53 bu, No. 2 
$1.23@1.52,, No. 3 $1.221%,@1.52, No. 4 
$1.20@1.47; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.33@ 
1.35, No. 2 $1.31@1.34, No. 3 $1.25@1.32, 
No. 4 $1.22@1.30. 

Toledo.—Movement of wheat is light, 
with cash prices closing up steadily on 
the futures. The bid at Toledo, Sept. 16, 
was $1.263%, bu, Toledo rate points, for 
No. 2 red, or %¢c under Chicago Sep- 
tember and 4c under December. 


Indianapolis.— Large offerings of 
wheat last week drove prices down 3@ 
4c, but when the market closed, Sept. 
17, they were fairly steady. Buyers ap- 
peared plentiful, but were not as numer- 
ous as sellers. A large volume of trad- 
ing was done. Quotations, Sept. 17: No. 
2 red, $1.30@1.32 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.29 
@1.31. 

Nashville——Wheat receipts have been 
fairly good, with shipments being re- 
ceived from Indiana, Missouri and IIli- 
nois for storage. The movement is about 
the same as a year ago, except mills are 
making very light purchases. Stocks in 
storage continue to increase. 

Atlanta.—The wheat movement con- 
tinues to pick up. Prices averaged a 
decline of about 4c bu last week. Quo- 
tations, Sépt. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 
red, $1.58@1.59 bu; No. 2 red, $1.57@ 
1.58. 


Milwaukee.—Wheat closed on Sept. 17 
41 @5c under the previous week end. 
Offerings are fair, and there is an ex- 
cellent demand. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 17: No. 1 hard winter, $1.29@1.291, 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.28@1.28Y,; No. 
1 mixed, $1.27@1.28; No. 1 durum, $1.15 
@1.17. 


Seattle—With the decline in wheat, 
farmers sold less freely last week. All 
offerings at the market price were ac- 
cepted by exporters and millers. Ar- 
rivals at seaboard are heavy; 5,811 cars 
at Seattle and Tacoma for the first half 
of September, against 5,134 last year, 
and 10,485 at Portland and Astoria, 
against 9,869. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, Sept. 16: soft 
and western white, $1.25 bu; hard win- 
ter, $1.25; western red, $1.22; northern 
spring, $1.28%,; Big Bend blue-stem, 


$1.29; Big Bend dark northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.8914. 

San Francisco.— Wheat .remains weak, 
with demand slow. On Sept. 16 No. 1 
hard white sold at $2.25 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked; feed, $2. 


Portland.—Demand for wheat contin- 
ued good last week, but offerings were 
restricted. Closing bids for October 
wheat at the Merchants’ Exchange: Big 
Bend blue-stem and northern spring, 
$1.24 bu; hard white and hard winter, 
$1.23; soft white and western white, 
$1.22; western red, $1.20; Federation, 
$1.24. 

Ogden.—Heavy wheat receipts were 
reported by the Ogden Grain Exchange 
last week. All records for a half month 
period were broken by receipts from 
Sept. 1 to 15, 1,000 carloads arriving. 
Quotations, Sept. 17: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.20@1.32 bu, No. 2 hard winter 96c@ 
$1.14, No. 2 soft white 96c@$1.12, No. 
2 northern spring $1.27@1.36, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls—Wheat protein is lower 
than in previous years, but milling qual- 
ity is much better than indicated. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17: winter wheat, $1.05 bu; 
spring wheat, $1.15. 


Buffalo—Receipts of soft winter 
wheat have dwindled to a car or two a 
day, with offerings mostly red winter not 
suitable for milling. Inquiry for milling 
wheat was light last week and even that 
suitable for feed purposes found a slow 
outlet. 


Baltimore——Cash wheat on Sept. 17 
was 21%4@b5c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand moderate. 
Prices, Sept. 17: spot No. 2 red winter 
$1.34, bu, No. 3 $1.3114; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.32, No. 3 $1.29; 
new southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.31, No. 3 $1.28, No. 4 $1.25, No. 5 
$1.22; smutty wheat 8c bu under the 
above grades after being cleaned; range 
of new southern bag lots for week, $1.15 
@1.28. Exports included 144,005 bus 
domestic and 103,989 Canadian. 

New York.—The trend of wheat last 
week was bearish, and prices were weak- 
ened by large receipts and the estimate 
of Canadian yield. Export business was 
good early in the week, but at the close 
it was disappointing. Cash grain quota- 
tions, Sept. 17: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.4144 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.4644; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.4154; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.604%; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, nominal. 

Philadelphia— Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower, closing dull 
and weak at a net decline of 314c. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.35@1.36 bu; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.29@1.30. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of winter wheat 
at country points in Ontario are unusu- 
ally light. Farmers are busy seeding the 
new crop, and with other field work. 
Apparently, they seem to think that a 
better price will be obtained by holding 
back. A general trade price on Sept. 17 
for good milling wheat was $1.28 bu in 
car lots; at mill doors, $1.25. The farm- 
ers’ pool is asking $1.32 for car lots of 
No. 2 winter wheat at country points, 
inspected. Western wheat declined 7c 
during the week, and No. 1 northern is 
now quoted at $1.514% bu, track, bay 
ports, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Sept. 17, and the 
closing prices on Sept. 19, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 424%4.@4454c, 48%.@ 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 
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447%,c; No. 2 rye, 8914,@92%c¢, 901,@ 
911,c; barley, 68@738c, 66@74c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye was active last 
week, and the light receipts were readily 
picked up. Mills were in the market 
daily. No. 2 was quoted at 97¢ bu. Cash 
oats were steady to a shade stronger, 
and an excellent demand prevailed. No. 
2 white were quoted at 4714,@50c bu, 
No. 3 white 46@47%,c, and No. 4 white 
44Y, @47¥A.c, 

Duluth.—Local barley buyers are kept 
busy inspecting and taking care of the 
present good run of receipts. The light 
run of oats still restricts activity. No. 3 
white, heavy, closed Sept. 17 at 2c under 
Chicago December; the light, 6¢ dis- 
count. The heavy cash offerings of rye 
are being absorbed by shippers and ele- 
vators, the latter reducing their bids 
about Ic. No. 1 and No. 2 are quot:d 
at 14%4c over September; No. 3 and No. 
4 at %@lc premium. Export inquiry 
and sales continue fair for near-by ship- 
ment. 


Milwaukee.—While other grains were 
declining, barley and oats continued to 
maintain their strength. Shippers were 
anxious for rye, and offerings of new 
crop were short. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 17: No. 2 rye, 95%c bu; No. 3 
white oats, 454,@49c; malting barley, 
74@83c. 

Indianapolis—Demand for oats |.st 
week was good, and prices remained firm. 
Quotations, Sept. 10: No. 2 white, 41@ 
46,c bu; No. 3 white, 42@441,c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 1: .¢ 
early last week, but have since eased off 
Qc, and closed quiet. Offerings are light, 
but ample for trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17: No. 2 white, 57:.@ 
58Y%,c bu; No. 3 white, 541,@561,c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 17: No. 
2 white, domestic, 55@554%,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 54@541,c. 

Buffalo—The cash market for course 
grains was firm last week, due to light 
track arrivals and limited offerings, with 
an active demand from local industries. 
Country offerings were less free than for 
some weeks. There was an active demand 
for barley, with limited offerings. (Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17: No. 3 white oats, 53%c 
bu; 46-lb malting barley, 86c. 

Pittsburgh.—Oats sales improved last 
week. Desirable grades found a ready 
market. Offerings were free. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 17: No. 2 white, 541/,(55c 
bu; No. 3 white, 52@53c. 

San Francisco.—Barley is very dull. 
A large proportion of this crop is out 
of first hands, and exporters are carry- 
ing considerable stocks afloat unsold. 
Eastern barley continues to keep feed 
grades down. Quotations, Sept. 16, 
sacked: feed, $2 per 100 Ibs; choice, 
$2.50. Oats continue steady to firmer at 
$2 per 100 Ibs for feed and $2.50 for 
seed, sacked. 

Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
quieter. On reports of a better crop, 
American corn declined about jc bu. 
Argentine corn is 4c lower, and Ontario 
barley declined Ic. Other grains are un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 17: Ontario 
oats 51@538c bu, barley 77@80c, rye 92@ 
94c, track, country points; No. 3 west- 
ern oats, 65@66c; oat scalping, 48¢, 
track, bay ports; No. 3 American ) cllow 
corn $1.05, Toronto freights; Argentine 
corn $1.04, track, bay ports. 

Winnipeg.—With the exception «f rye 
all coarse grains were strong last week. 
Prices, Sept. 17: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 63%%c, No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley 77%c, No. 2 Canadian western ryé 
93%c, basis in store Fort Willixm o 
Port Arthur. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Local supplies of screen- 
ings are exhausted, and grinders have 
practically closed their plants. I) is un 
derstood that mixers are short, ani have 


ped bed fed et ed et bed Bad ft Od es ts OO ont. pet wet tet be Os Sat eds Gilt: a Gai ean Te ne ee ee 


ata = aes. 


Week ending —~ - July 1 to been forced to pay abnormall; high 
in cents, per bushel: ag ar Sia” Sided” "Piadade “Miata “Mhatnets Brees for what Title was ot. inbl 
Amber durum -~Durum— United Kingdom ....... 1,299,000 1,038,000 "818,000 5,946,000 18,115,000 | Quotations are nominal, and would pro} 
Sept. No. 1 No.8. No.2. No.3 Other Europe .......... 2,508,000 2,365,000 1,652,000 13,178,000 24,258,000 + ably break sharply if there were any ° 
10... 129% @ 158% 128% @ 168% 148% 146% NE i Vs diss 6 esac 58,000 759,000 680,000 7,986,000 6,622,000 ferings, The current range on levator 
12... 12 v 2 D Bey cach 1,256, 508,000 11,000 2,682,000 4,156,000 “td % 
13... 124% @147% 123% @147% 137% 187% gurls et ne ved screenings is about $12@25 ton, fo.» 
+: aa bine rth tytts] ise a OMI Sepia ss ss bh0s 5,513,000 4,905,000 4,441,000 33,294,000 56,441,000 Minneapolis or Duluth. 
15... 12 337 , 4, Wheat flour, United States y cro 
16... 124 @147 124) @147_ 137, 137 and Canada, in transit.. *170,000 426,000 173,000 2,000,000 ~—> 3,515,000 Toronto.—It is too early for + eo | 
17... 121% @144% 120% @144% 134% 134% = Barley ...... cece eee ee aes 977,000 725,000 723,000 6,722,000 4,340,000 screenings, and the old crop is exhau 
Winnipeg.—Cash wheat Was nervous NEL «: K:e'e-655-4 ol yaptecn bere bet Whe oe 74,000 162,000 126,000 1,017,000 2,623,000 On Sept. 17 a nominal quotation was 
f ES Sawn aero ss eka 182,000 119,000 175,000 1,182,000 1,500,000 son ¢ cl d standard screenings, 
and erratic last week. The new crop BPs iia Mbvcieernienchrcsk 1,238,000 463,000 784,000 2,777,000 3,498,000 on tor recieane ¥ 


is grading well on the average. Mills *Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 2,781,000 bus; flour, 36,100 bbls. delivered, Ontario points. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Rieter’ 127% 131% 126% 129% 
Ba ocesse 127% 131% 126% 129% 
BS .isecs 126% 130 125% 128% 
ore 127% 130% 126% 129 
» | Pe 125% 128% 124% 127% 
BO. aclvies 126 5% 130% 125% 128% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
BS .uddbe 121% 124% 131 135 
B4 acne 121% 124% - ccvce 136 
1 120% to) ee 134% 
BG . sé deas 121 184HlC—C<C<Ci‘ kt ww 134% 
BT ect ¥ne 120 122% eceee 134% 
aD. oy me 120% ace té«C SCO 134 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Oe. cawee 131% 135 121% 127% 
re | 131% 134% 122% 127% 
SB. ceees 131 133% 121% 126% 
DB . c-uepe 131 133% 122% 126% 
Oe so snee 129% 131% 121% 126% 
DD. seve 130% 132% 122 126 % 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Se} t. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
aD . oe wn 135 131 122% 122 
mB. cowas 134% 130% 122% 122% 
Fee 134 129% 121% 121% 
16 135% 130% 122 122 
17 132% 127% 119% 119% 
19 134% 129% 120% 120% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Set. Oct. Dec. Sept. Nov. 
13...... 149% 150 138 138% 
errs 151% 137% 138% 
15...... 150% 152 137% 138% 
a, «te oe 150% 138% 138% 
ae, 00s eee se 0 06060Cté“‘( SO 0 © CU FO 
19 -»» 150% ae. «: wbgee”. “enene 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
a. . cod ee 95% 86% 88% 
m.....5 OF 96% 87% 88% 
me, ....0° Onet 97 88 89% 
. ae 91% 94% 84% 86% 
is seen 90 92% 84% 854 
we: 96 86% 88% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ae 44% 47% 42% 44% 
«aS 44% 47% 42% 44% 
Fe 44% 47% 43% 44% 
Dba sce 455% 47% 43% 445, 
he sces 45% 47% 435% 44% 
aa | 47% 44% 44% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
C—O ea 94 96% 8956 90% 
M...... 04 96% 89% 90% 
| 93% 95% 89% 89% 
ae 94% 97 89% 90% 
ee 93% 95% 88% 89% 
19...... 94% 96% 89% 90% 
+ FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
13... 215 216% 220 220% 
“a 216% 218% 221 221% 
aa 216 218 221% 221% 
ae 218% 219% 222 222% 
17 217% 219 222% 222% 
a 220 221% 223% 224% 
Wheat, corn and barley shipments 


from Argentina for the first eight 
months of 1927 were each about double 


bo for the corresponding period of 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
17, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WUNEOE én wa0ceconeeens 75,438,000 5,369,000 
BE: Bacsedececeveseves 3,215,000 45,000 
SD Sek dewesnwceo eves 24,006,000 «...... 
BE: nansaeccesdsdee 7,465,000 21,000 
Se 26,851,000 33,000 
i, errs oe 822,000 ...... 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 17: wheat, 3,- 
440,000 bus; rye, 319,000; corn, 1,411,000; 
barley, 452,000; oats, 1,386,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 898 492 860 192 592 2,444 
5 


Kansas City... 76 4 12 3 146 

Chicago ...... 329 221 108 119 os v 
New York .... 281 294 764 191 61% 104 
Philadelphia . 1 - os e° 2 1 
Baltimore .... 98 108 ne 56 5 
Milwaukee ... 443 148 70 75 oe oe 
Dul.-Superior 1,771 8591,713 6201,536 752 
*Buffalo ...... 775 455 69 760 410 


*Shipments by lake and canal. 
by lake only. 


Receipts 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Sept. 17, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 158 459 78 641,957 668 
Kansas City... 108 96 80 147 2,688 1,642 


Chicago ...... 2,892 6411,152 699 oe oe 
New York .... 41 58 ne 17 14 1381 
Philadelphia... 2 5 11 10 21 64 
Baltimore 7 8 ee ee 28 70 
Milwaukee ... 213 31 182 21 oe es 
Dul.-Superior.. q ¥* as ee ee 9 
WORE cccccce 59 7 45 9 ve as 
*Buffalo ..... 162 147 oe .. 2,245 2,558 
tNashville ... 45 78 24 69 63 117 


*Receipts by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 11. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
wm——Week ending—_,, July 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 10 Sept. 3 Sept. 10, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
——Week ending——, 
Sept. 10 Sept. 3 
173,000 120,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 10, 1927 
1,305,000 





AFRICA BUYS ARGENTINE WHEAT 

Wasuineton, D. C.—It is understood 
that about $13,000,000 was recently re- 
ceived in Buenos Aires from British 
South Africa to cover purchases of 
wheat. The Argentine government has 
been asked to encourage purchases of 
South African coal in order that the 
eastward movement of Argentine wheat 
may be facilitated by giving ships taking 
wheat to South Africa a return cargo 
of coal. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at thé principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 17, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Mpls. ......6,0572,807 3,102 886 5,234 7,254 
Kan, City..1,596 1,409 1,038 1,306 15,199 7,254 
Chicago ... 773 5821,343 955 


New York.. 6831,634 1,4891,412 1,622 1,743 
Philadelphia 72 335 217 369 1,486 1,946 
Baltimore . 201 496 248 377 3,017 4,093 
Milwaukee... 74 44 13 2 see ee 
. 8,483 4,123 5,1821,718 9,936 7,092 


Dul.-Sup. 
Toledo . **196 87 256 91 one — 
*Buffalo ...4,633 3,174 1, me 6,306 4,322 


+Nashville. 23 21 23 792 #1,171 
*Shipments by lake m. canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 11. 
**Includes 80,000 bus by lake. 





Rye—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis .. 221 139 172 90 3,545 
Kansas City... 16 17 6 13 104 186 
Chicago ...... 50 53 3 2 oe ee 
New York .... 65 63 35 -» 125 764 
Philadelphia .... 5 2 +e 13 13 
Baltimore .... 31 22 es ee 28 105 
Milwaukee ... 8 28 11 6 ee 7 
Dul.-Superior 2,174 7301,961 8391,384 2,936 
*Buffalo ...... 25 P -- 954 274 
tNashville ... 17 "9 31 22 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 11. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 17, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis. 895 607 240 391 9,215 17,963 


Kan. City... 12 81 98 27 325 479 
Chicago .... 598 916 806 615 

New York... 46 204 oe 65 465 986 
Philadelphia 19 45 19 23 97 129 
Baltimore .. 22 68 aa re 81 122 
Milwaukee.. 237 255 358 57 ese Sax 
Duluth-Sup. 48 261 ee 44 1,213 9,280 
Toledo ..... 109 74 #191 73 os. ves 
*Buffalo ... 969 115 2,141 3,047 


tNashville.. 300 470 121 140 |429 ‘612 
*Receipts by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 11. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ..1,048 213 111 59 342 392 
CRICRBO ..22c% 203 26 oe oe eo 
New York .... 53 20 os os oe 
Dul.-Superior. *168 112 37 116 475 256 
*Mill receipts not included. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Sept. 3— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .295,000 305,000 215,000 
ee . ee CCL Te 27,670 47,413 13,300 
PLO PES eee 1,100 1,681 1,500 

Stocks on Sept. 3— 

At termimale  ........ 71,908 72,884 43,190 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit ayo 138,684 134,810 
Week's increase ..... Q,0G6 sc ckss 7,328 
Week's decrease ..... ese 59 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 10, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Sept. 11, 
Wheat— Sept. 10 vious week 1926 
United States*... 70,943 +3,670 73,779 
United Statesf... 4,034 —601 3,164 
COMMER ..ccccces 23,406 —4,858 19,694 
TOMES ceccccis 98,383 —1,789 96,637 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
WOGGED: cencsscces $53,800 —200 40,800 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DOE s6evinsvve 152,183 —1,989 137,437 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
BOOED sisciccces 24,111 +306 19,919 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WEED Sb ices cess 28,169 +3,107 57,274 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 





bushels: 
-————United States 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Saly 8 wccse 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aus. 6 vees- 48,237,000 2,274,000 50,511,000 

Week ending— 
Sept. 3 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Sept. 10 70,943,000 4,034,000 74,977,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 2 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 6 .... 42,230,000 92,741,000 62,100,000 

Week ending— 
Sept. 3 - 28,264,000 100,172,000 564,000,000 
Sept. 10 23,406,000 98,383,000 53,800,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 2 ....135,563,000 Sept. 3...154,172,000 
Aug. 6 - 144,841,000 Sept. 10 ..152,183,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Sept. 16, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
err 260 8 8 ° 














9 Al Re 518 10 28 181 
Northland ...... 227 14 15 eee 
Cam. Gert vocccs 135 13 18 925 
Sask. Pool 
aS SSA 114 11 11 155 
Be HD nveccucee 1,001 7 7 38 
Private elevators. 2,441 218 214 32 
bs a 4,695 282 300 1,330 


TOO COR ciaccis 5,966 796 1,175 1,569 


ae 599 25 98 8 
Lake shipments.. 38,995 ve 28 52 
Rail shipments... 48 67 vs 7 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 








Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 2 northern.. J... ere 97 
Be. 2 OG BR... SIS BB vvcccsvive 9 
No. 3 northern..1,118 White spring... 47 
Dk. 3 northern.. .. . eee 1 
a Ree ee Oe, re, 598 
MO, BD scccsceaes 30 PPEVERO 2. vcscee 2,441 
Wee BS cisdesecee 12 
“a aeiexk cack 24 | a 4,695 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
MO BE. Wesscce | a er 18 
MO: OE. Wasescs BD PUEVERE cacsvces 218 
Sera 
OB sk ose cuts 6 yer ee 282 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 

No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
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| Corn 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week, and an improvement 
in the export call was noted. Prices 
were somewhat lower. Shipments reached 
86,790 bus, of which Progreso took 15,- 
900 and Manchester 12,230. The rest 
went to Latin America. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: No. 2 yellow, $1.25 bu, No, 3 
$1.23; No. 2 white $1.25, No. 3 $1.23 
(for export, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow 
chops, $2.25 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, 
$1.92; standard meal, $2.30. 


St. Lowis.—Cash corn prices followed 
closely the trend of futures. Some im- 
provement in demand at the declines, but 
it was not urgent and several cars were 
held over. Industries, elevators and mills 
were the best buyers. Receipts last week 
were 233 cars, against 166 in the previ- 
ous one. Cash prices, Sept. 17: No. 2 
corn, 91@9114c bu; No. 2 yellow 92c, No. 
3 yellow 901%%¢c, No. 4 yellow 87',¢, No. 
5 yellow 86c, No. 6 yellow 85c; No. 2 
white, 91',c. 


Atlanta.—Demand for corn and _ its 
products is still adversely affected by 
high prices, Brokers report booking a 
number of orders for current needs, but 
most of them comparatively small. How- 
ever, business is considered fairly good 
and expected to show improvement the 
next few weeks. Quotations, Sept. 17, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn 
99c bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 yellow 
98c, No. 3 yellow 97c; No. 2 white west- 
ern $1.27@1.28, No. 3 white $1.26@1.27; 
No. 2 yellow $1.28@1.29, No. 3 yellow 
$1.27@1.28. 


Nashville—No material change is 
noted in the corn trade, demand from the 
South being light. Offerings are mod- 
erate, and receipts have also been held 
down. Prices were lower last week. 
Quotations, Sept. 17: No. 2 white, $1.04 
@1.05 bu; No. 3 white, $1.01@1.02. 
There has been a decline in corn meal, 
in sympathy with corn. Demand is 
quiet. Degerminated cream meal, in 
bags, is quoted at $2.15@2.30 per 100 
lbs. Hominy feed is almost at a stand- 
still, as buyers are expecting a decline, 
with quotations nominal at $42@465 ton. 


Memphis.—Prices of corn products are 
easier in sympathy with the decline in 
corn and the trade is buying as little 
as possible, pending a stabilized market. 
Nearly everybody is facing loss on stocks 
on hand or contracted for, so additional 
purchases are few. Opening of the cot- 
ton picking season is stimulating buying 
by the consumer, but movement contin- 
ues restricted. On Sept. 17 cream meal 
was quoted at $4.20@4.50 bbl, basis 24’s. 


Kansas City—Demand for corn is 
fairly strong, but supply is light. Prices 
declined 4@7ec last week, in sympathy 
with reports of a fast maturing crop, 
which are coming in from virtually all 
producing states. Most purchases are 
being hedged in December. Quotations, 
Sept. 17: white, No. 2 86@88c bu, No. 
3 83@86c, No. 4 81@85c; yellow, No. 2 
90,@931,c, No. 3 891,@92c, No. 4 841, 
@90¥,c; mixed, No. 2 86@88c, No. 3 83 
@86c, No. 4 81@85c; cream meal, $2.50 
per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $36 ton; corn 
bran, $36. 


Chicago.—There is a good demand lo- 
cally for corn goods. The trade is cov- 
ering its requirements, and conditions 
are healthy. Corn flour was quoted, 
Sept. 17, at $2.50 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.25@2.35, cream meal $2.25@2.35, and 
hominy $2.25@2.35. The cash corn mar- 
ket was active last week on the better 
grades, and there was brisk buying. 
Lower grades were weak. No. 3 mixed 
was quoted at 89%,@90%%,c bu, No. 4 
mixed 861c, No. 5 mixed 86c; No. 2 
yellow 93@93%,c, No. 3 yellow 87144@ 
92c, No. 4 yellow 86@88¥,c, No. 5 yel- 
low 88@86%,c, No. 6 yellow 83@85c; No. 
2 white 931%4c, No. 3 white 89@90%¢, 
No. 4 white 86@87',c, No. 5 white 86c, 
No. 6 white 834,@84%c. 


Minneapolis.—Cash corn is following 
the strength in the option. Receipts are 
light and demand good. No. 2 yellow is 
firm at 2@3c bu under Chicago Decem- 
ber, No. 3 yellow 4@5c under, and No. 
4 yellow 6@7c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
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Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
17 was 8612@92'c; the closing price on 
Sept. 19 was 89142@90%c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 


20 at $5.80@5.90 per 200 Ibs, and yellow ° 


at $5.70@5.80. 

Milwaukee.—Very favorable weather, 
with warm days and sufficient moisture, 
brought corn down 10@ll1c lower than 
the previous week, An average yield is 
anticipated, if no frost comes before it 
is ready to be cut. There was a good 
shipping and local demand last week. 
Receipts were 172 cars, compared with 
132 the previous week and 21 last year. 

Indianapolis—Corn declined again last 
week. Large offerings were responsible, 
together with two weeks of wonderful 
growing weather for the late Indiana 
crop, which it is thought will be much 
larger than was first indicated. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 17: No. 3 white 83@85c bu, 
No. 4 white 81@83c; No. 3 yellow 86@ 
88c, No. 4 yellow 84@86c; No. 3 mixed 
82@84c, No. 4 mixed 80@82c. 

Pittsburgh.—Prices for corn eased off 
considerably last week. Offerings were 
plentiful, while buyers were somewhat 
scarce. Quotations, Sept. 17: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.06@1.07 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.05@1.06; kiln-dried granulat- 


ed yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.40 
per 100-lb sack. 


Baltimore-——Corn was sharply lower 
and more or less demoralized last week, 
with contract grade still not quoted, in 
the absence of offerings or trading. Ar- 
rivals were confined to 6,974 bus by rail. 
No sales were reported. Closing price 
of domestic No, 2 yellow, track, on Sept. 
17, was $1.10 bu, or 8c down from the 
previous week. Cob corn was 50c lower 
and lifeless at $5.50 bbl. Corn meal and 
grits were lower and slow at $2.35@2.60 
per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—Quotations on corn are 
omitted, as there is so little doing that 
it is impossible to establish a market. 
Corn goods are dull and again lower, 
with moderate but ample offerings. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.95; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.95. 

Buffalo—Corn was slow of sale last 
week, due to the decline in futures. 
There was an increase in arrivals and 
spot offerings were larger, but buyers 
held off until the close before making 
commitments. Quotations, Sept. 17: No. 


2 yellow, $1.014% bu; coarse corn meal, - 


per 100 Ibs, $2.70. 








FLAXSEED *#2, PRODUCTS | 
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Minneapolis Crushers report linseed 
meal to be fairly active. Some factors 
in the trade are of the view that prices 
are about at low level, and that very lit- 
tle buying will be required to maintain 
them or even cause an upward trend. 
Shipping directions are reported good. 
Meal is quoted at $45.50 ton. The export 
market is described as fairly active, with 
cake priced at $42 ton, f.a.s., New York, 
this quotation being unchanged from a 
week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 

Sept. 13 ..$2.19 2.16% 2.21% 2.20 2.20% 
Sept. 14.. 2.21% 2.20% 2.22 2.21 2.21% 
Sept. 15... 2.20 2.19 2.28% 2.21% 2.21% 
Sept. 16... 2.22% 2.20% 2.24 2.22 2.22% 
Sept. 17... 2.22% 2.20 2.24% 2.22 2.22% 
Sept. 19 .. 2.24% 2.22% 2.25% 2.23% 2.24% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Sept. 17, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis ,.. 2,111 1,174 337 366 
Duluth ....cc0% 257 405 114 395 
Totals .......2,368 1,579 451 761 


Duluth.—Heavy selling of flaxseed fu- 
tures on the increasing receipts served 
as the early governing bearish influence 
in price breaking last week. The price 
position improved slowly, but final quo- 


tations were 34, @2%,¢ above the close on 
Sept. 10. The December delivery scored 
the largest gain, with main interest in 
that and the October. Any cash offer- 
ings crushers could use went to them, 
and elevators cared for the rest. No. 1 
spot is now October price to 4c over; 
to arrive, the delivery base. 


Chicago.—Flaxseed is a little lower, 
There is scattered buying of single cars, 
but no heavy bookings are reported, buy- 
ers holding off for lower prices. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 17, $47.50@48 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Flaxseed was strong last 
week for both cash and futures, due to 
reports of frost damage in Argentina 
and western Canada. At the close, Sept. 
17, No. 1 northwestern was quoted at 
le under the October price, $1.97 bu, 
basis delivery in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. Local crushers quoted lin- 
seed cake at $48 ton and meal at $50. 


Milwaukee.—Old process oil meal de- 
clined $1 ton last week. Buyers are in- 
clined to be bearish, and are holding 
off. The movement of the new crop flax- 
seed is getting under way, and mills are 
preparing to go into heavier production. 
Nominal quotations, Sept. 17, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $47.50@48 ton. 

Buffalo.—Demand for linseed meal was 
steady last week, with offerings un- 
changed in price and no oversupply. 
Quotations, Sept. 17: 34 per cent, $47.50 
ton; 32 per cent, $46.50. 

Toronto.—There is a fair inquiry for 
linseed meal at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tation, Sept. 17: $46.50 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 








Trading in Grain Futures—August Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during August, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 958,235 671,864 141,481 45,928 ..... seeee 1,817,508 
Chicago Open Board ...secccccces 27,989 13,101 1,638 a. wacie  adcos 42,750 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce *) Pe 22,373 7,238 5,387 2,160 103,631 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 57,686 22,200 ©. ttate of eebes- tease 79,891 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... TEREST. ostse, ~ acane 12,167 94 2,405 29,500 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 5,787 MiOne sched 8 sepeh cesen 8,420 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 2,085 2,512 1,071 840. wccce 6,008 
New York Produce Exchange..... BOGE. veee  Cese0 ~ ues “0008 10,085 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange ..... wee. -wss0e” wadte. “odnee ° > dbuese 906 
See SR: GS Es iss - eds (Cpeess | (nena “Sates me “whee 54 
Totals, all markets—For August.. 1,144,080 712,310 166,568 65,695 5,535 4,565 2,098,753 
1. fF evra eyo 1,225,472 438,758 148,764 51,900 4,432 4,928 1,874,254 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,014,634 


bus red. 


408,231 110,388 34,271 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 45,000 bus. 


Joven. bonus 1,567,524 
tHard wheat, with exception of 466,000 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘“‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 

Wheat 
August, 193T ..ccccscccccces 82,883 
BEG, BEGG cccceseccccccces 99,118 
SOLY,.. TSAI .nccccccccccceeces 79,704 
SOME BORE vsaicscvesveccosvian 74,075 
BERG, BOBT scccccsccvccedses 68,957 
BOGE, THEE ccccoscccccevess 80,193 
BUONO SOE sec dscccccccces 86,896 
Weeeeenrs, : 2097 wisi vivceces 87,976 
MEE iccccesccoQea dé 90,024 
December, 1926 ............ 94,547 


November, 1926 ............ 108,933 
October, 1926 ..... <s 

September, 1926 ... ‘me 
Ammamt, BODE 2. cccccvcesess 
SUP, BOOS. cviccccccccccvaves 
SUM, SDR ccccvcccvcvcasvce 





Corn Oats Rye Totals 
82,329 30,721 11,163 207,096 
53,654 42,730 13,014 208,516 
78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 
80,416 43,551 13,585 217,745 
84,059 48,396 15,099 235,350 
77,933 49,714 15,683 231,306 
68,526 48,960 13,468 220,978 
60,192 46,278 13,099 214,116 
63,758 50,015 15,144 237,850 
54,427 49,162 13,823 217,568 
46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
53,554 42,730 13,014 208,516 

2,196 31,397 12,393 183,009 
60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 
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Milwaukee—Rye flour continued bear- 
ish last week. Most of the trade has 
cleaned up the old rye contracts, and 
is buying small lots for immediate 
needs. Wisconsin mills are booking a 
good lot of business in new crop flour. 
They are not making any concessions, 
but other centers are reported to be cut- 
ting prices. Fancy white was 10c below 
the previous week’s figures, but the other 
varieties maintained their strength. Nom- 
inal quotations, Sept. 17: fancy white 
patent $5.05@5.15 bbl, medium $4.75(@ 
4.95, and dark $4.05@4.20, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—Rye flour purchases are 
confined to scattered small sales. Dark 
rye seems to be rather scarce, and mills 
are holding prices firm. Shipping direc- 
tions are good, and local mills are main- 
taining steady operations. The local ou'- 
put totaled 9,000 bbls last week, com- 
pared with 7,400 the previous one. White 
was quoted, Sept. 17, at $4.85@5.10 bb, 
jute, medium $4.60@4.80, and dark “4 
@4.30. 


Minneapolis—The rye flour market «t 
best is quiet, with prices badly demo-- 
alized. Some are able to do a fair bu:i- 
ness in dark rye, but none in white, and 
vice versa. The spread in quotations 
seems to be widening. Pure white is 
quoted at $4.45@5.20 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
$4.20@4.80, and pure dark $3.85@4.25. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 17,753: bbls flour, compared with 
16,364 in the previous week. 


Duluth—Mill sales of rye flour are 
only for immediate or near-by require- 
ments. Bookings run to cars and smull 
round lots. Export demand for rye holds 
the market firm. Prices, Sept. 17, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.30 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.95; No. 3 dark, 
$3.80; No. 5 blend, $5.75; No. 8 rve, 
$4.70. 

New York.—Interest was not keen in 
rye flour last week, as buyers have suf- 
ficient for their immediate needs. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 17, for white patent, $5.40 
@5.75 bbl. 

Indianapolis—Rather heavy buying of 
rye flour during August is believed to 
be the main reason for the light buying 
at present. There is some improvement 
in shipping instructions. A few buyers 
are in the market, but orders are for 
small amounts. Quotations, Sept. 17: 
white $4.50@5 bbl, jute, medium %4.25 
@4.75, and dark $3.80@4.20. ® 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales improved 
last week, as some of the larger consum- 
ers bought rather freely. Stocks in hands 
of bakers are said to be light. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 17: pure white $5.25( 5.50 
bbl, medium $4.75@5, and dark $1.25@ 
4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo—Mills ground but little rye 
flour last week, with demand far from 
active. No reduction was made. (uo- 
tations, Sept. 17, cotton 98’s, f.o.b., inills: 
white, $5.40@5.50; medium, $5.20( 5.30; 
dark, $4.75@4.85. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was compara- 
tively steady last week, due to the good 
export demand for the grain, yet buyers 
continue to clamor for lower prices. A 
little business was done recently in fancy 
top quality at $5.50 bbl, cotton, but this 
figure has ceased to prove tempting. 
Quotations, Sept. 17, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure top white patent, %5.25@ 
5.50; dark, $4.50@4.75. 

Atlanta.—Though a slightly bet!«r de- 
mand is reported for rye flour thie last 
few days, nearly all orders are for cur- 
rent needs only. Inquiry is fair, how- 
ever. Lack of advance buying is keeping 
stocks low. Quotations, Sept. 17, f.0.b. 
Atlanta: pure white, $6.50@6.75 bbl; 
pure dark, $4.75@5. 

Philadelphia.—There is a moderate de- 
mand for rye flour, and values are stead- 
ily maintained. Quotations, Sept. 17, 1 
140-lb jute sacks, $5.50@5.85 bl for 
white, $5@5.25 for medium and *4.50@ 
4.75 for dark. 

Toronto.—Rye flour has been reduced 
30c, and is meeting with fair inquiry. 
Quotation, Sept. 17, $6.50 bbl, mixed cats 
delivered, Ontario points. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 

















Alabama 
A two-story addition being erected to 
the bakery of J. Hardin & Sons, Tusca- 
loosa, will be in operation in October. 
New equipment is being installed. 


California 

I. Goldberg has been ordered to close 
the New York Rye Bakery, Market 
Street, San Diego, by the municipal 
judge, since its opening was declared a 
breach of contract iri the sale of the Bo- 
hemian Rye Bakery to William Hirsh- 
burg. He must remain out of the baking 
business for five years. 

Charles Steigh has opened a feed store 
in the Schmidt Building, Torrance. 

The G. Stempel Quality Doughnut 
Shop, Inc., has opened at 218 Fell Street, 
San Francisco. 

Colorado 

Charles Williams has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Cripple Creek, from Gro- 
ver Severs. 

Florida 

H. E. Risebrough, E. B. Cass and 
Frank Bott have formed a partnership 
as the Kream Krust Bakery Co., to op- 


erate the bakery leased from J. A. 
Smileye, Fort Lauderdale. 
Georgia 


G. A. Whiting, Cuthbert, identified 
with the bakery business in Georgia for 
some years, has leased space in a build- 
ing at Fort Gaines and has opened a 


bakery. 
Idaho 
A. L. Haney has purchased a half 
interest in the Hailey (Idaho) Bakery. 


Illinois 

J. J. Marshall’s Bakery, McHenry, has 
taken over the whole of its business 
building. 

The J. R. Waters Bakery, 143 South 
Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, suffered 
damage by fire. 

The Home Bakery, Steeleville, has 
opened in its new building. 

R. J. Schuster, De Kalb, has purchased 
a building to which he will move his bak- 
ery. 

Indiana 


Employees of the Superior Baking Co., 
Fort Wayne, held their annual picnic re- 
cently. The committee in charge of the 
affair was composed of Maurice Day, 
Paul Miner, Clayton Kilpatrick and G. 
C. Fairly. 

The Couden Bakery, Noblesville, ad- 
gaa its 1-lb loaf at 5c for regular 
sale. 

Leander J. Opell, Washington, has be- 
come the owner of the Wheatland Bak- 
ery, that city, formerly operated by H. 
C. Bussard. Mr. Bussard has announced 
no future business plans. 

George J. Geller has opened a modern 
bakery at 1722 Lake Avenue, Fort 
Wayne. 

lowa 


The Bey Bakery, North Fourth Street, 
Clear Lake, was damaged by fire. 

Charles F, Schutt, proprietor of a bak- 
ery at 1615 Harrison Street, Davenport, 
died, following a paralytic stroke. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., George, 
Will install a feed mill. 

The Strand Baking Co., Marshalltown, 
has reorganized, the new officers being 

Larner president, C. E. Cramer vice 
president, D. M. Jackson secretary, and 
Mildred Mullen treasurer. . The building 
at 210-212 East Main Street has been 
purchased from C. E. and Oscar Strand, 
and new equipment installed. 

E. R. Roederer has opened a bakery 
at New London, continuing also his busi- 
ness at Mount Pleasant. 

- L. Werner has opened a bakery at 
Tama. 

Louisiana 


L. O. Clone, Haynesville, recently ac- 
re a site there and is erecting a plant 
at will contain a department for the 
manufacture of feed and grist, the build- 
‘ng covering a site 90x110. 
ome Adams Grocer Co., Inc., Ruston, 
a8 granted a charter last week, with a 
Capitalization of $10,000. 
Among concerns dissolving their Lou- 


isiana charters during the first week of 
September were the Shreveport (La.) 
Checkerboard Chow Store, Inc., and the 
Checkerboard Feed Co., New Orleans. 


Maine 
The Boyd Bros. Bakery, Fort Fair- 
field, is in operation. 


Massachusetts 


Ruth Rice and Evelyn Swan have 
opened a bakery at 27 Brattle Street, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 

The American O. K. Bakery, Chelsea, 
has moved to 172 Washington Avenue. 
New ovens and other equipment have 
been installed. 

A Downey Flake Doughnut Shop has 
been opened on Worthington Street, 
Springfield. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Charles W. Crowell, 
bakery salesman, Boston; liabilities, $10,- 
§89; assets uncertain. 

Ruth Rice and Evelyn Swan have 
opened an up-to-date home bakery in 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Jules Gagnon has opened a bak- 
ery and food shop on Main Street, Ames- 
bury. 

Michigan 

Jay Brink, founder of the J. B. Bak- 
ing Co., Kalamazoo, has resigned, to ac- 
cept a position with the Kalamazoo 
Bread Co. 

Minnesota 

The Delavan (Minn.) Bakery has 
opened for business. 

C. A. Anderson has purchased the 
Sherburn (Minn.) Bakery. 

Knute Swanson has purchased the 
Quality Bakery, Dassel, from D. B. 
Swenson. 

Missouri 


Christ and Frank Wilhelm have pur- 
chased the bakery formerly operated by 
Henry Kaufmann at 4733 Natural 
Bridge Road, St. Louis. 

The Grennan Bakeries, Inc., has com- 
pleted its cake and cooky plant at 1107- 
23 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City. Pro- 
duction will be on the basis of 40,000 
cakes and 10,000 packages of cookies 
daily. 

Nebraska 

A building under construction at 
Bridgeport for the bakery of Walter 
Lyle will be ready in 60 days. 


New Jersey 
The Supreme Pastry Co., Inc., Clifton, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by H. 
B. Block, Benjamin L. Gruss, Passaic, 
and Abram Barajikian, Garfield. 


New York 

Alexander S. Madison, baker, 119-75 
Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, is a volun- 
tary bankrupt, listing liabilities at $4,839 
and assets at $1,150. ° 

Papers of Incorporation have been 
filed by the Treador Baking Co., Buffalo. 

Plans have been completed for altera- 
tions and additions to the plant of the 
Wittman Baking Co., Rochester. The 
cost will be $10,000. 

M. J. Green will establish a bakery 
at Warwick. 


North Carolina 


J. R. Parks has opened a bakery at 
Asheboro. 
North Dakota 


The Federal System of Bakeries has 
made over its store at 612 Front Street, 
Fargo, into a model bakeshop, under 
management of R. W. Koos. Ten of the 
Federal shops in the United States are 
similarly equipped and designated. 

The Cando (N. D.) Bakery is erecting 
an addition, and a Hubbard oven will 
be installed. 

Ohio 

It is expected to get the new plant 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co. into op- 
eration late in October or early in No- 
vember. Heavy stockholders in this en- 
terprise are Toledo business.men, some 
of whom were formerly interested in the 
Toledo Bread Co. and the Holland 
Bread Co. 

A contract for a $200,000 addition to 
the plant of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 


ing Co., Toledo, was awarded last week. 
A new loading dock, 60x150, and an ad- 
dition four stories high, 90x110, will be 
built. 

Oklahoma 

Cates & Mantooth have opened the 
Ryan (Okla.) Bakery. 

L. D. Ford, a salesman for the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., has purchased 
a half interest with S. K. Wauchope in 
the Central Seed Co., West Main Street, 
Shawnee. The firm name will be changed 
to Central Seed & Feed Co. Mr. Ford 
has severed his connection with the mill. 


Oregon 

The Wallace & MHoodcraft Bakery, 
Portland, has gone out of business. 

B. M. Randall & Son, Molalla, have 
opened a feed and produce store at Clat- 
skanie, in the former location of the 
Farmers’ Feed Store. 

The Russell Baking Co., Myrtle Point, 
has reopened in the True Building. This 
firm’s plant burned in May. 

Ray T. Stolzor has opened a bakery at 
Newberg. He formerly operated one at 
Twenty-eighth and Broadway, Portland. 

The Gold Beach (Oregon) Bakery has 
reopened after its fire of a few weeks 
ago. 

Pennsylvania 

The Mader Bakery, 2610 Parade 
Street, Erie, will be enlarged by an addi- 
tion to cost $4,000. 

The National Biscuit Co. will lease a 
building to be erected at Uniontown by 
Wallace Miller, for a term of years. It 
will be of brick construction, 70x120, and 
will cost $40,000. It will be used by the 
biscuit company as a distributing point, 
their products being shipped to Union- 
town in carload lots. About 30 men will 
be employed, and 12 trucks placed in 
service. 

The Dormont Pastry Shop, 2895 West 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, has been 
sold by Ludwig Hess and Gustave Tietze 
te Herman and Gustave Henze. 

A Pennsylvania charter has_ been 
granted to the Republic Restaurant, 
Pittsburgh, to engage in the baking and 
catering business. Incorporators are E. 
H. Wilson, M. E. Terney and A. M. 
Stewart, all of Pittsburgh. 

Anthony Krein, doing business at 438 
East Twelfth Street, Erie, as the Tran- 
sylvania Bakery, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. The schedules 
show liabilities of $25,432 and assets of 
$18,930. . 
Tennessee 

Mother’s Bakery, Inc., Nashville, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by R. M. 
Hudson, Jr., J. L. Jordan, G. D. Hayes, 
C. Vance Hickerson, W. I. Rader and 
Charles W. Little. 

The sympathy of the southeastern 
trade is being extended to Charles R. 
Roberts, owner of the Roberts Bakery, 
Knoxville, and formerly president of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, following 
the recent death of his wife. 

The American Bread Co., Nashville, 
has made Tullahoma a_ distributing 
point for its products. C. P. Compton, 
who has been a member of the sales 
force of the company, will have charge 
of the new branch. 

Swan Bros., Knoxville, announce that 
the bakery the company is constructing 
in that city will be completed in time for 
its formal opening about Oct. 1. Several 
of the allied tradesmen in the Southeast 
intend to attend the ceremony. 


Washington 

The Foster-Rogers Milling Co., Ta- 
coma, has petitioned for a receiver for 
the Mutual Feed Co., Auburn. 

J. W. Seabright, Seattle has sold his 
bakery to Charles Schonau. 

The Rotary Bake Shop, Centralia, vol- 
untary bankrupt, has listed its liabilities 
at $9,330; assets, $60. 

The Home Bakery, .Cosmopolis, has 
installed a new oven. 

Clark Pruden has purchased the bak- 
ery of A. T. Belair, Prosser. 

B. J. Branigan has opened a bakery at 
3416 East Fifty-fifth Street, Seattle. 

Howard Dunbar and John Kuphal, 
proprietors of the Benson Bakery, have 
taken over the Shelton (Wash.) Bakery 


from W. J. Haggerty, and will operate 
both plants as the Shelton Baking Co. 

The Farmers’ Bakery, Seattle, has 
moved to 261 East Forty-fifth Street. 

Mrs. George Brooks has opened the 
Mrs. Brooks Home Bakery, 3517 Fre- 
mont Avenue, Seattle. 

A. Dunker has sold the Gold Medal 
Bakery and Grocery, Seattle, to W. T. 
Parker. 

Ray Anderson, Vancouver, has sold 
the National Bakery to Fred and Julius 
Schulstad. 

The Home Bakery, Seattle, has been 
sold by Mary De Clereq to Emil J. 
Bloechlinger. 

Stares & Brooke have sold the Peerless 
Bakery, Seattle, to the Superior Bakery 
& Café, Inc. 

W. J. Haggarty, Shelton, has sold his 
bakery to John P. Kuphal and Harold 
Dunbar. 

West Virginia 

C. T. Morris and W. L. Seele have 
opened the Morris Bakery, Weston. It 
was formerly known as the Heater New 
System Bakery. 

The Quality Bakery, Bluefield, opened 
its modern bakery on Aug. 25 for public 
inspection. The company does a whole- 
sale trade only. Mr. Fenchtenberger, the 
proprietor, also runs the Williamson (W. 
Va.) Bakery. 

Wisconsin 

Frank Skoracky has opened a bakery 
at Brillion. 

The Connelly Feed Mill, Darlington, 
was damaged by fire. 

The Delavan (Wis.) Bakery has been 
opened. 

E. J. Crane has opened a flour and 
feed store at Medford. He also operates 
stores at Chippewa Falls, Stanley, Ca- 
dott, Thorp, Owen and Abbottsford. 

William Clausnitzer has purchased the 
flour and feed business of Elmer Wise, 
Milladore. He will grind feed, as well as 
deal in flour and feed at retail. 

Elmer Fisher has purchased the bak- 
ery of Alvan Allen, Ontario. 

The Fall River (Wis.) Seed Co. has 
been incorporated for $25,000, by T. H. 
Cochrane, D. L. Stoner and J. D. Coch- 
rane, to buy and sell seeds, grain, flour 
and feed. 

P. Bekowicz, 915 Galena Street, Mil- 
waukee, will erect a bakery on North 
Avenue near Sixteenth Street. 

John Farley has opened a feed mill 
at Royalton. 

The Schmitt Baking Co., Kenosha, has 
opened a downtown retail store in the 
former Kneisel Bakery, 5718 Sixth Ave- 
nue. 

CANADA 


The bakery owned by R. M. Foster & 
Co., Trenton, Ont., has been sold to H. 
M. Stafford. 

A. H. Zurbrigg and H. C. White, op- 
erating the Thames Valley Bread Co., 
St. Mary’s, Ont., are meeting with suc- 
cess. Their products are bread, cakes, 
pastries and confections. 

The Veteran Electric Bakery, Nanaimo, 
B. C., which was opened in 1921 by two 
World War veterans, now employs nine 
men. In order to meet the increased 
trade it was found necessary to erect a 
fireproof plant, which has been equipped 
throughout with the most modern ma- 
chinery and contains three electric ovens. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Canada are putting on a cam- 
paign to secure members for the bakers’ 
association, and every effort will be made 
to secure a maximum number. 

The Golden West Bakery, Calgary, 
Alta., is making a $1,000 addition to its 
premises. 

W. H. Croot has been appointed to the 
staff of the Trent Institute, the new Ca- 
nadian School of Baking, as instructor 
in the sweet goods department. He has 
had long experience and won many prizes 
in this end of the baking business. 

The Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., is mak- 
ing considerable extensions to its plant 
at Moose Jaw, Sask. The cost, exclusive 
of machinery, will be about $50,000. 

The Dominion Stores, Ltd., is building 
a two-stury structural steel bakery in 
London, Ont., which is expected to be 
ready for operation on Oct. 1. 
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I. C. C. RATE HEARING IS 
UNDER WAY IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapous, Minn.~The ground- 
work for a thorough study of the grain 
freight rate structure of the entire coun- 
try is being laid at a hearing being held 
here by representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The hearing be- 
gan last week, and will continue for a 
month or more. It is similar to others 
which have been held recently at various 
cities in the Southwest. The object is to 
determine whether or not rates on fin- 
ished grain products should be higher 
than those on the raw materials from 
which they are made. 








DULUTH REPORTS FAIRLY 
GOOD DEMAND FOR TONNAGE 


Dututn, Minn.—Grain charters for 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, are being made 
at 2c bu, and there is a fairly good de- 
mand for tonnage. For Georgian Bay 
ports 1%c is the rate. Charters also 
have been reported as being made at 
that figure at Chicago. A large steamer 
has been chartered at 2%4c to load the 
last half of October. Some inquiry for 
boats to load in December for winter 
storage is reported from Cleveland. 

The movement of grain into Duluth is 
very large, but shipments are keeping 
pace with them. Last week, elevators 
unloaded 12,648,000 bus grain and shipped 
11,160,000. 

The tremendous grain movement has 
thrown a great burden upon the grain 
carrying roads, and they have been bor- 
rowing equipment from the ore carrying 
roads. The Soo Line has secured several 
engines and cabooses from the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railroad, and the 
Great Northern has also pressed some 
ore carrying motive power into the grain 
service. 





SOUTHWEST REPRESENTED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS RATE HEARING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League plans to have about a 
dozen witnesses at the Minneapolis hear- 
ing of the inquiry by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into the freight rate 
structure of the entire country. From 
southwestern territory, Missouri River 
and Nebraska mills will be represented 
principally, since Oklahoma and Texas 
millers testified at the Dallas hearing, 
and Kansas and Missouri shippers at 
the Wichita meeting. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
W. R. Scott, secretary of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, have gone to Min- 
neapolis, and C. V. Topping, secretary 
of the league, will leave soon. 





AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 

New Orteans, La.—The American 
Pioneer Line has been divided into two 
lines, to be known as the American Pio- 
neer Line, Atlantic Division, and the 
American Pioneer Line, Gulf Division. 
This will give the Tampa Inter-Ocean 
Steamship Co. the independent operation 
of six vessels to the Far East, with two 
sailings a month from New Orleans, 
Galveston, Houston and Port Arthur to 
China, Japan, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines. F. H. Huberle is 
traffic manager of the Tampa company, 
which maintains principal offices in the 
Whitney-Central Building, New Orleans. 





GALVESTON LEADS AT THE GULF 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia. — Galveston’s 
claim to leadership as chief export grain 
port of the gulf is confirmed by official 
figures covering shipments from Galves- 
ton and New Orleans. 


Wheat exports from Galveston for the 


season up to Aug. 31 were 8,036,671 bus, 
while shipments from New Orleans were 
1,634,055. 





FREIGHT HEARINGS IN ATLANTA 

Attanta, Ga.—Freight rates in the 
southern states on a number of the lead- 
ing commodities, including, it is report- 
ed, flour, grains and kindred items, may 
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be affected as the result of hearings in 
progress in Atlanta this month before 
the Southern Freight Committee, several 
changes in the rates for less than car lot 
shipments being considered. About 350 
shippers attended the hearings, repre- 
senting a majority of the southerg in- 
dustries, but as it will be some timé be- 
fore they are completed, due to the fact 
that several others are to be held later 
on, no changes in the rates will become 
effective for several months. The changes 
proposed affect 12 of the southern states, 
some of them being larger than the 
present rates, others smaller. Increases 
would be mainly for less than car lot 
hauls over the short line routes. 





MILWAUKEE RAILROAD WINS 
POINT IN GRAIN ARGUMENT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Examiners of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week recommended that the Commission 
rule that failure and refusal of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
to establish milling and other transit ar- 
rangements at Minneapolis, on grain 
from western stations when destined for 
Duluth, were not unreasonable or unlaw- 
ful. Conformably, the complaint brought 
by the Minneapolis Traffic Association 
should be dismissed. It was also recom- 
mended that the proposed cancellation 
of transit arrangements at points on that 
road on grain and related articles des- 
tined for Duluth be held not justified. 





RATES FROM FORT WILLIAM 
Toronto, Ont.—Lake freight rates on 
wheat from Fort William to Buffalo for 
September shipment are quoted at 1% 
@2c bu, and first half October 2c. 
The Montreal rate is 814c. 





S. 8S. THORPE REACHES ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The towboat S. S. 
Thorpe reached here last week on its re- 
turn trip from Minneapolis. Included 
in the cargo were 12,000 bus grain for 
export. 





LOWER RATES FROM OGDEN 
Ocven, Utan.—H. P. Iverson, presi- 
dent of the Ogden Grain Exchange and 
Ogden manager of the Sperry Flour 
Co., has received word from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that lowered 


flour and wheat rates recently ordered 
by the Commission from Ogden to many 
points in California and western Arizona 
will become effective Nov. 8. Chief re- 
ductions are to Phoenix, Tucson and 
other Arizona cities, the Imperial and 
San Joaquin valleys of California, and 
to Santa Barbara. Rates to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland are lowered slightly. 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
CO. QUARTERLY EARNINGS 


The third quarter earnings of the Corn 
Products Befining Co., New York, will be 
about 70@75c share on 2,530,000 shares of 
$25 par common, compared with 94c in 
the second quarter and $1.08 in the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, 1926, the Wall Street 
Journal says. Higher prices for corn are 
responsible for smaller profits in the cur- 
rent quarter, for volume of business con- 
tinues to run between 10 and 15 per 
cent ahead of same time last year. 

The Edgewater refinery has been in 
operation for several weeks, after a shut- 
down of almost a year; and total grind- 
ing of the company in the United States 
is approximately 150,000 bus daily, or a 
little less than 85 per cent of capacity, 
according to the Journal. Grinding by 
European subsidiaries is around record 
levels, totaling over 30,000 bus daily. 

The report says that, for the first nine 
months of 1927, earnings will figure out 
about $2.70 a share on common, com- 
pared with $2.88 actually earned in the 
same period of 1926. Corn Products 
showed net earnings of 90c on common 
in the first quarter of this year, and 94c 
in the second quarter. 

The outlook for the final quarter and 
first part of 1928 has improved consid- 
erably in the past month, the Journal 
says. 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
PLANS NATIONAL MEETING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—L. E. Bowman pre- 
sided at the fall meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club at Webster Hall on 
Sept. 17. E. C. Henry, of the Commer- 
cial Milling Co., and W. B. Cartwright, 
of Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co.,-were elected 
to membership. A. P. Cole and Mr. 
Bowman, who represented the club at 











| 
FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS | 
The following schedule of package differentials, effective Sept. 23, 1927, has | 
been issued by the Millers’ National Federation: 
| 
} BASIS 98-LB COTTON 
| Weight No. *Buyer’s 
| lbs Kind Differential to bbl sacks 
| 196 Wood § .65 over 
| 98 Wood 1.30 over 
140 Jute .05 under 
98 Jute eee eee 
98 Cotton basis 
96 Cotton -10 under . 
49 Cotton -20 over 
48 Cotton -10 over 
24% Cotton -40 ovér 
| 24 Cotton -30 over 
| 12% Cotton -70 over 
12 Cotton .60 over 
| 10 Cotton 1.00 over 
9.8 Cotton -90 over 
8 Cotton -90 over . 
7 Cotton -90 over . 
6 Cotton 1.00 over . 
5 Cotton 1.50 over . 
4.9 Cotton 1.40 over . 
4 Cotton 1.40 over ° 
8% Cotton 1.50 over é 
3 Cotton 1.60 over ° 
2 Cotton 2.60 over e 
49 Paper Same as basis .. . 
48 Paper RO MRO sccccseys -10 
24%, Paper YX kh. see rorrreee -15 
24 Paper a PPE Cees ae | SUE CET Peer rer rive. 15 
12% #$Paper ~ £  BeNPeTUeeEeeeeeeT CT ee Pee eT Tae TT -20 
12 Paper ty WARS PL Pee eT Crees | OCF PISCE Tee ee rr -20 
10 Paper ON re rrrrrin art cre ee re ree PM REE eT Toys -25 
8 Paper hE  . FR TCTRTTCTRCETE CT TE CU CT UPE OR TTIE LTT te .30 
| Paper MU Bi vce kc ch coe 6am ewes BC aeeud > tee nee ies ens -30 
6 Paper EE aa 4-0 0055.05 4546200 99.06% ns so) 660 0543000564.6.08 35 
5 Paper PE Cd beh s Sale Was 64008 49 4 Ore LIRR LENELCETET TIPE ee .50 
1 Paper Re tee 6 06:86 vet bod eee besaee kee sieiyceersetavek tes 50 
3% Paper Mn. cteicaxtvaskes tutes seee DE eebtbewe <vedtacs acele -55 
3 Paper o f  MPrrerre Te Iran rlerre ee ;, Seer ct eer -55 
2 Paper SF. gut PRUE EEOEEE TELL T ETL TET ES ea re .80 
5 CRPURMS: BO GPE eric eeccciiecasciosgoedcens +40 

*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 

tIncluding shipping containers. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 25c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 35c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 to bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 25c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 20c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to 
by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 
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the St. Louis convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, made brief re- 
ports relative to the national meeting. 
Mr. Cole, as president of the federated 
clubs, gave a brief outline of what was 
to be expected from the local club when 
the national body met in Pittsburgh. 

S. B. Fairbank, general manager of 
the Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., 
was a guest at the meeting and spoke 
informally of the crop conditions in 
Montana and the Dakotas. He said that 
the wheat crop this year in Montana, 
especially in the Judith basin, was ex- 
cellent. He answered a number of ques- 
tions from the members relative to ecu 
nomic and financial conditions in Mon- 
tana. Prior to adjourning it was tenti- 
tively decided to hold meetings of the 
club more frequently, in view of the 
plans that had to be made for the en- 
tertainment of the national conventicn 
next year. Mr. Bowman will shortly 
appoint committees to take charge of thie 
local arrangements. 


TARIFF WAR FEARED BY 
SOME IN WASHINGTON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The course of 
Argentina in refusing to permit United 
States tariff commission investigatcrs 
to pry and prowl around in that cou.- 
try in attempts to find out how much 
it costs to produce corn, coupled with 
the action of France in demanding a e- 
ciprocal tariff, have caused some ala:in 
in Washington. It is considered tliat 
these events mark the beginning of a 
fight by foreign countries against the 
high tariffs and the methods in which 
they are administered in the Uniied 
States. Politicians with a leaning towird 
lower tariffs believe that this foreign re- 
action will tend to reopen the tariff is- 
sue in the United States. 

As practical questions of the moment, 
the chances are that the tariff on corn 
will be raised without an investigation 
in Argentina, and that the French gen- 
eral tariff will remain applicable to 
American goods involved until Congress 
takes action that will permit the nego- 
tiation of reciprocal tariffs—and such 
action is not considered likely. 

Tueopore M. Knarren. 











Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Murine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 





Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
am: From — 
-~Montreal— New 
To— tNew York Sept. Oct. Orleans 
Aberdeen ..... 26.00 33.00 34.00 **25.00 
Amsterdam ... 23.00 23.00 23.00 ++25.00 
ABUWOPD accccs 23.00 oc. or cose 1426.00 
Avonmouth 25.00 23.00 24.00 **25.00 
Belfast ....... *25.00 23.00 24.00 **25.00 
eee 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ..... 40.00 soe cae 27.00 
BFOMOR ..ccecs *20.00 wepe cove £125.00 
| Ee 25.00 23.00 24.00 **25.00 
COPGI cccccce 25.00 23.00 24.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 37.00 
err *25.00 33.00 $4.00 ** 25.00 
DAMSIG .cscces 26.00 32.00 32.00 36.00 
DUDE ccc ccces *25.00 23.00 24.00 25.00 
Dundee ....... 26.00 29.00 30.00 **25.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 42.00 awe wees 45.00 
Gibraltar ..... 45.00 veee e098 sees 
Glasgow ...... 24.00 24.00 25.00 “*25.00 
Gothenburg ... 30.00 31.00 $1.00 37.00 
Hamburg ..... *20.00 20.00 23.00 ++25.00 
Oo eee 40.00 ER aes 30.00 
Helsingfors ... 32.00 32.00 32.00 36.00 
een 25.00 25.00 26.00 © *25.00 
Tre 25.00 25.00 26.00 ~*25.00 
Liverpool ..... 22.00 22.00 23.00 © *23.00 
London ....... 22.00 22.00 23.00 © *23.00 
Londonderry ..*25.00 28.00 29.00 *25.00 
MGM 95646 03 *35.00 34.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ... 22.00 22.00 23.00 | *23.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 ye .... 35.00 
Newcastle 25.00 25.00 26.00 © *25.00 
Pa 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Pirseus .....00- 30.00 fake we. 40.00 
Rotterdam .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 *+25.00 
Southampton ..*30.00 27.00 28.00 **25.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
RE *35.00 gee *y 43.00 
Stockholm ....*35.00 34.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate toc 
23c, Bremen 23c, Cork 23c, Dublin 23: " 
burg 23@25c, Londonderry 23c, Mali» 33% 
Stettin 31c, Stockholm 33c. 

**Through October, 1927. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Ba 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also © Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports 





The imports of wheat flour in\o Bo- 
livia in 1926 totaled 27,048 metric tons 
compared ‘to 26,602 in 1925. The value 
of last year’s imports was 6,361,351 bo- 
livianos, compared with 5,863,562 11 1925. 
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Best Chings from Current Issues of Contemporary Publica- 
» tions Devoted to Grain, Milling and the Baking Industry 
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The Press and the White Loaf 


HE rally of Sir Thomas Horder and 
"| “other prominent British physicians 

to the support of white bread, thus 
somewhat counteracting the misinforma- 
tion spread by the cohorts of Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, has drawn extensive 
editorial comment, not only from the 
trade journals but from the daily press 
as well. <A reprint from an Irish pa- 
per appears in the current number of the 
National Association Review, which says 
in part: 

“The food faddists who have fright- 
ened, or have tried to frighten, people 
away from the practice of eating white 
bread have sustained a signal defeat— 
they have, in fact, been routed—in the 
controversy which has been occupying a 
good deal of space in the English pa- 
pers for some time. The question has 
naturally been asked: ‘When doctors dif- 
fer, who shall decide?’ and in this connec- 
tion it may be noted that a majority de- 
cision in favor of white bread has been 
largely influenced by the fact that the 
great majority of medical men are ha- 
bitual consumers of the white loaf. 

“But beyond that, people have been 
very largely helped by a deliberate ex- 
pression of a view in favor of white 
bread by some of the best-recognized 
scientific authorities on food and food 
values. One lady doctor, who has high 
scientific qualifications, was very em- 
phatic in her defense of the white loaf, 
denouncing the statement that white 
bread contained no nutriment as a ‘wick- 
ed lie” Very usefully this lady pointed 
out, at the same time, that in any case 
people are not dependent on bread alone 
for their supply of vitamins, and that the 
vitamins in bread were supplemented by 
those in meat and other usual matters 
of the ordinary dietary. Those to whom 
the vitamin theory is not an enslaving 
obsession will remember with ‘great con- 
tent? the number of very old people of 
their acquaintance—some over 80 years— 
who in all their years have eaten very 
little bread except white. Knowing noth- 
ing of the vitamin theory, they have 
gone from year to year enjoying their 
fine white loaf and thriving upon it. 


Bread and the Ancients 


“It would be difficult for any one to 
believe that any form of food without 
value could have held its place so long 
and so securely as the white loaf has. 
The antiquity of the white loaf is the 
best evidence of its sound quality. The 
appreciation of good bread was, we learn, 
a point of culture among the ancients, 
and among the cities and towns of an- 
cient Greece the keenest rivalry existed 
as to the superior quality of the bread 
made in each.' They were compared as 
we today compare the bread of Dublin 
with that of Cork or Limerick, or any 
other place in Ireland. Among the an- 
cients there were likes and dislikes in 
the matter of bread just as there are to- 
day, the plainer bread and the fancy 
bread being each in favor among differ- 
ent people. Bread was made in those 
days from a great variety of materials, 
many of which are now quite unfamiliar. 
The following contemporaneous estimate 
of the relative nutritive properties of the 
breadmaking materials then in use, quot- 
ed by Athenacus, the Egyptian philos- 
opher, is interesting: 

“‘Loaves made by wheat are by far 
more nutritious and by far more diges- 
tible than those made by barley, and are 
in every respect superior to them; and 
the next best are those which are made 
. Similago; next to those come the 
—— made of sifted flour, and next to 
ee which are made of unsifted 
our,—from which we may infer that the 
one-way flour was not very highly valued 
ane the ancients. Still another an- 
cient authority says: ‘Loaves made of 





similago are superior to those made of 
groats, and next to those made of groats, 
then those made of sifted flour. But the 
rolls made of bran give a much less 
wholesome juice.” ‘Similago’ signified a 
fine kind of wheat. 

“It should be noted that the desire of 
the public for white bread is no new 
thing. So far back as Plinny’s days 
(A. D. 79), it was written: ‘The wheat 
of the Cyprus is swarthy, and produces 
a dark bread, for which reason it is gen- 
erally mixed with the white wheat of 
Alexandria, the mixture yielding 25 lbs 
bread to the modius of grain.’ 


Good Color—High Grade 

“*The color of the flour is not by itself 
a safe indicator of its quality, says a 
high authority, ‘and since bleaching has 
been adopted by the millers it is less so 
than ever; but as good color is generally 
collateral with high grade, an estimate 
of color is the easiest method of judg- 
ing flour in a rough way.’ Even bread 
made from very white flour is not the 
worthless stuff some faddists allege may 
be gathered from the answer to a bakery 
student’s question in one of the technical 
papers. This writer says: ‘It is certainly 
incorrect to state that white bread con- 
tains no vitamins. In all ages, whenever 
bread has been manufactured with a fer- 
mentation method, even when only what 
are termed wild yeasts have been pres- 
ent, such as in virgin barms, there have 
always been the vitamins pertaining to 
the yeasts. As regards the modern 
method of milling, it is very doubtful 
if there are not some vitamins in the 
flour. All flours, even of the very high- 
est top patent grade, have natural dia- 
static action. Now this cannot be found 
in absoluely pure wheaten starch. Con- 
sequently, there is some indication that 
even in modern processes of milling there 
are always present some fractions of the 
germ, and also of the aleurone or cereal- 


ine layer of cells, which are intimately 
connected with the bran of the wheat, 
and bran is given a vitamin value only 
one mark lower than the germ of wheat. 
It is well known that extremely minute 
branny specks can be found in most 
grades of modern flour, and especially 
in those not classed as patents. Now this 
is further strong evidence that all white 
flour is not the denatured substance it is 
so often said to be by the brown bread 
extremists.” 


Altruism Questioned 


The British Baker (London) remarks: 

“We observe with interest, not un- 
mixed with amusement, the way capital 
is being made by two London newspa- 
pers out of the controversy among self- 
styled experts on the relative merits of 
white and brown bread. For a long 
time the Daily Mail had the field to itself, 
and the sensational manner in which it 
attacked white bread in supporting Sir 
W. Arbuthnot Lane’s championship of 
brown bread caused considerable annoy- 
ance among bakers. That this one-sided 
campaign could not go on forever, how- 
ever, was inevitable. First, independent 
medical men raised their voices in pro- 
test, and then the millers attempted to 
counter the propaganda by their ques- 
tionnaire to doctors throughout the coun- 
try and the publication in statistical 
form of their views, but the pendulum 
began to swing in real earnest with the 
pronouncement that white bread was 
just as good as brown by no less a medi- 
cal luminary than Sir Thomas Horder. 

“The Daily Express then saw its op- 
portunity, and on the strength of that 
declaration commenced a_pro-white 
bread campaign, which reached a new 
stage with the announcement that a 
committee of experts would be appoint- 
ed by it to conduct a scientific investiga- 
tion of the subject. The cynic will no 
doubt see in the maneuvers of the two 
newspapers mentioned, not the altruistic 
motive of determining which of the two 
types of bread is the more beneficial 
dietetically, but rather a means of in- 
creasing circulation. The man in the 
street, confronted with opposite views 
expressed by authorities apparently 
equally reliable, will inevitably be indif- 
ferent to both, and continue to rely for 
judgment on his palate. The baker, 
therefore, can afford to look on with de- 
tached interest. Now that both sides of 
the question are being taken up vigor- 
ously, there is no fear that either of the 





some of its history. 








HROUGH the courtesy of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., The 

Northwestern Miller is able to present to its readers another pictorial 
reminiscence of the old Seppman Mill which formed a subject for the cover 
design of the issue of Aug. 31, and also of an illustrated article relating 
In connection with Mankato’s recent seventy-fifth anni- 
versary celebration, the Hubbard Milling Co. made use of the local press to 
present some interesting phases of its own and the community’s milling 
| history. The above picture of the Seppman Mill was printed alongside others 
| showing stages in the development of the Hubbard company’s fine modern 
| plant, and the whole was captioned “A Vital Part of Mankato’s History.” The 
| drawing was made by A. Anderson, of Mankato. 
| 
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PIE CAUSES BOMB SCARE 


A LEMON pie and an alarm | 
clock caused a bomb scare in | 
Baltimore recently, according to | 
a mews report in the Baltimore 
Sun. A young woman, accompanied 
by her husband and child, stopped 
before the Federal Land Bank, 
glanced around and placed a flat 
package and a clock on the steps 
of the building. A policeman ap- 
peared when she began to set the 
clock and demanded an explana- 
tion. He was told that the trio, | 
returning from a relative’s home, 
noticed that their clock was set so | 
that the alarm would sound while | 
| 





they were aboard a street car, and 
the stop before the bank had been 
made to adjust the mechanism. 
The policeman examined the clock 
and pie, accepted the explanation, 
and told the young woman that she 
might leave the pie with him if she 
wished. 














main products of the baker will be af- 
fected prejudicially, while, on the other 
hand, the more vigorously the issue is 
fought the greater the advertisement 
these products will receive.” 


Reaction to “Dietribes” 


The Society of Common Sense was 
suggested by Sir Thomas Horder as the 
title for the society to resist the “half 
baked whole meal faddism,”’ the Miller 
(London) observes. ‘That paper con- 
tinues: 

“At long last there is a very obvious 
flood of reaction setting in against the 
‘dietribes’ of the Daily Mail with regard 
to our time-honored and proven staple 
foodstuff. We have often reiterated the 
striking and incontrovertible arguments 
that for the men at the front, when the 
life of the nation was at stake, nothing 
but the best and whitest bread obtain- 
able was good enough; for the miner at 
work deep down in the bowels of the 
earth the lightest bread and the lightest 
cheese have proven themselves incompar- 
able; and now for the rigors of a trans- 
atlantic flight the white sandwich has 
been selected as the airman’s mainstay. 

“White bread is again coming into its 
own. Its claims, which have always been 
admitted deep down by the common 
sense and practice of John Citizen, have 
now at last been made articulate. His 
natural instinct for the whitest has wav- 
ered at times in face of the incessant 
bombardment of faddists, but his instinct 
and choice have in the end, and forever, 
been vindicated to the hilt—first by the 
medical census and now by vocal and 
written testimony by many leading lights 
in the medical world, whose knowledge 
is undisputed, and whose disinterested 
status is beyond question.” 

An American trade paper, Bakers 
Weekly (New York) does not think that 
bakers need become unduly excited over 
the outbursts of antiwhite flour propa- 
gandists. That journal ventures the 
opinion that “these attacks on white 
flour, and the products made from it, 
will appear with more or less clocklike 
regularity just as long as we have fad- 
dists among us who see nothing but evil 
in the good old white loaf. We are quite 
sure that these faddists, who, after all, 
have the right to their opinion, right or 
wrong, will ever be with us, and that 
they will always find some publication 
ready to print their diatribes. But, can- 
didly, we believe that all their ravings are 
making but little inroad on the favor of 
the staff of life made from white flour, 
as for every whole wheat advocate we 
find 99 equally honest people who have 
grown big and strong, and are keeping 
healthy, by eating that greatest of all 
foods, bread made from white flour.” 





In southern Brazil, flour mills in the 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and other 
large districts restrict the sale of Ameri- 
can and Canadian flour, but in the north 
of Brazil increasingly large amounts of 
flour from the United States and Canada 
are being consumed annually. 
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Some Dont’s for the Sales Manager When 
Out on the Road 


By K. G. Merrill 
Vice President M. B. Skinner Co. 


Reprinted from Printers’ Ink 


HERE are few policies which, 
T when handled properly, are of more 

value to the house than that of hav- 
ing the sales manager cover a territory 
occasionally with a salesman. It enables 
him to keep in stride with his work, to 
encourage the salesmen, to adjust diffi- 
culties that may have come up, to get 
a better grasp on commercial conditions 
throughout any given territory, and to 
make a firsthand study of the factors 
which enter his firm’s relations with that 
particular territory. 

A great many sales managers do this, 
and most of them carry it out success- 
fully. The writer has done a good deal 
of it, and it may be interesting and help- 
ful if I try to express the fruits of my 
experience by giving a few “don’ts” for 
sales managers who are out on the road 
with their salesmen. 

First, I would suggest that the sales 
manager should not hang on to his 
friends too closely. I am assuming that 
he has previously covered the territory 
himself and has an acquaintance of some 
years’ standing. It is a temptation to 
“hog” one’s friends among the buyers 
and to demonstrate to the salesman that 
it is possible, through many years of 
friendship, to do things he cannot do. 
This is apt to have a very bad effect on 
the salesman and the opposite course 
should be pursued. Every effort should 
be made to turn one’s own friends into 
the salesman’s friends; to pass on to him 
the benefits which come from long ac- 
quaintance. 

In this connection I recollect a remark 
made to me by a sales manager a cou- 
ple of years ago, who said: “Yes, I 
have to get into California about once in 
two years myself. You know nobody 
but yours truly can really handle Bill 
Jones out at the Standard company and 
Frank Smith over at the Equitable com- 
pany.” I asked him why it was that the 
salesman covering this territory could 
not handle these two accounts. He re- 
plied that he had covered that territory 
himself for 10 years and knew the fel- 
lows very well. 

This, in my opinion, was a very bad 
condition. This sales manager should 
have so deeply intrenched his salesman 
with these two accounts on one of his 
trips out there that the salesman him- 
self would be on the road to as close a 
friendship with the two buyers in ques- 
tion as the sales manager claimed for 
himself. 

Second, don’t lower the salesman in 
the estimation of the trade by bossing 
him too hard in the presence of his cus- 
tomers. Your object in going out with 
the salesman is to make him appear as a 
“oreat man,” not to raise yourself in the 
customer’s estimation. It is easy enough 

‘to speak bluntly to the salesman and ask 
him to hand you a sample case, or a pen- 
cil, in such a tone of voice as to sound 
as though he were distinctly an em- 
ployee. Of course he is an employee, 
but in the eyes of your customer you 
wish him to be not an employee of yours, 
but rather a representative, an adequate- 
ly trained and gentlemanly ambassador 
of the house. Include him in invitations 
to lunch, praise his work to the customer 
and tell him how much you appreciate 
your salesman’s efforts. In other words, 
give the impression that the territory is 
not suffering in the least by the fact that 
the salesman is carrying on the work 
there rather than yourself. 

Third, don’t make spectacular conces- 
sions. A complaint, perhaps, will come 
up which the salesman could not handle. 
You, as sales manager of the company, 
could handle it, but I humbly suggest 
that the adjustment wait until you get 
back home. To make a spectacular con- 
cession in the presence of your salesman 
lowers him in the estimation of the cus- 
tomer. Suppose that some one has been 
trying to return a half dozen tools that 
have been dead stock. Your salesman 
has been told not to take back tools 
without the consent of the house. If you 


walk in and say “sure, send them back,” 
it sounds as though the salesman’s au- 
thority amounted to nothing and makes 
him appear small in the eyes of his cus- 
tomer. It would be better to turn to 
your salesman and say, “Jim, make a 
note of this and write me a letter about 
it with your recommendations and I'll 
see what we can do when I get home.” 
This makes it appear that the salesman’s 
recommendations have a strong bearing 
on the question and intrench him the 
more deeply in the customer’s esteem. 

Fourth. This is a highly personal 
“don’t,” but it should be carried out just 
the same—don’t do all the talking. 1 
have had sales managers come in with 
salesmen and sit at my desk and simply 
ignore the salesman’s effort to enter the 
conversation and insist on doing all the 
talking themselves. Remember that as 
a sales manager more than half of your 
mission is to listen to how your salesman 
handles his customer and to listen to 
what the customer has to say in regard 
to conditions in his territory. You are 
not out to teach as much as you are out 
to learn. You cannot learn if you monop- 
olize the conversation. 

I think that almost any man can recol- 
lect cases where sales managers, accom- 
panied by salesmen, have called upon 
him and so monopolized the conversation 
that the salesman left before he had a 
chance to say 20 words. Of course you 
know more about the line than the sales- 
man does; but unless you hear him talk 
to a customer you do not know just how 
much he does express in his conversation, 
and it is far better to take the attitude 
of “summing up” what the salesman says 
than trying to do all the “say” yourself. 

Fifth, don’t confine yourself to big 
men. That is to say, do not confine 
your conversations to the bigger execu- 
tives, in the houses where you are calling. 
A sales manager who has risen from the 
ranks usually makes it a practice to 
know not only the buyer, but also the 
sales manager and the stock clerk, and 
perhaps the man at the city desk, in any 
jobbing house upon which he calls. It is 
a temptation to use the old friendship to 
get things done very quickly with the 
purchasing agent, but in that way you 
are not setting a good example for the 
salesman. 

Take time enough with each call to go 
through the entire organization and help 
your salesman to become better ac- 
quainted with the various men with 
whom he is doing business, if it lies with- 
in your power to do so. If you do not 
already know them, ask the salesman to 
introduce you to the lesser lights, and in 
that way broaden your own acquain- 
tance. Many a stock clerk feels compli- 
mented to have a salesman bring his 
manager in to see him. In other words, 
don’t be afraid to meet them all, as even 
the smaller cogs in the machine have 
their uses. 

My sixth point is also personal. Don’t 
let the salesman do all the “toting.” 
Carry the sample case yourself part of 
the time, so that he will feel that you are 
working together, not that he is being 
dragged along as a convenience. Don’t 
do all the treating. Let him pay for a 
lunch once in a while. It makes him feel 
that he is a full-fledged salesman. 

Seventh, above all things do not con- 
tradict the salesman in front of the buy- 
er. If the salesman makes a statement 
which is incorrect, make a mental note 
of it and correct him, kindly, after you 
leave the office. To correct the salesman 
in front of the buyer is tantamount to 
proclaiming to all the world that he is 
not qualified to handle your line of 
goods, and it puts him in a bad position 
in the buyer’s sight. 

Every salesman is struggling onward 
and upward and, as such is the case, one 
must remember that certain factors 
which make one man a sales manager 
make another man aspire to the job. He 
is trying to learn, and if he occasionally 
makes a statement which is not exactly 


correct it can certainly be ascribed to his 
eagerness, not to any other motive. This 
gives an admirable opportunity after- 
ward quietly to set him right in the mat- 
ter and, after all, probably no harm is 


done with the buyer. But distinct harm 
is done with the buyer if a sales man- 
ager thoughtlessly checks a salesman up 
publicly. 

Eighth, if you get any orders during 
your visit with the buyer, don’t mail 
them in yourself; let the salesman do it. 
I have in mind an episode which oc- 
curred about three years ago. A certain 
brilliant but sensitive salesman of my 
acquaintance took his sales manager in to 
call upon seven of his customers, all in 
one day. All seven of them placed sub- 
stantial orders. Business conditions had 
been such that their orders had been 
delayed some two or three months, and 
to get them all in one day was spec- 
tacular, to say the least. The real reason 
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was that they could wait no longer for 
the goods. But the sales manager mailed 
the orders in himself, making it look as 
though the salesman wasn’t a big enough 
man to get the business alone. The 
salesman would have gotten the orders 
anyhow, and knowing it he resented the 
sales manager’s gesture to such a degree 
that he quit his job. Now here was a 
case where a house lost a splendid sales- 
man just because the sales manager 
could not forego the personal gratifica- 
tion of having seven orders drop out of 
one of his envelopes. 

To sum it all up, I should say that the 
meat of the whole question lies in this 
one sentence: Your object is to make 
the salesman appear as a man of conse- 
quence, not to make yourself appear as 
such. Your customers know that you 
have a job, and you want them to know 
that any salesman representing your 
company has a job, too. 








Fads and Fancies in Food Advertising—A Review 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HIS is an age of continuous change. 

No one policy, no one product, no 

one anything, remains popular for a 
great length of time without alterations. 
That food and its advertising has been 
caught in this mad whirl is, apparently, 
the firm belief of James H. Collins, writ- 
ing recently in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
under the title “Food Is No Longer Vit- 
tels—It Has Become Millinery.” 

Mr. Collins severely criticized the man- 
ner in which food is now advertised. 
But let him explain: “Food is no longer 
advertised as something to eat. Any 
nourishing or hearty quality that it may 
unfortunately possess is deftly slithered 
over, and people are urged to prefer this 
‘all-purpose’ product because it has vita- 
mins, or lime, or hormones, or iron, or 
iodine, or antiacid properties. You might 
say that food is now sold, not on appe- 
tite, but on sex appeal. The daintiness 
of food, its exquisite shades, its clinging 
texture, its eye appeal, are the selling 
arguments. Food is no longer vittels— 
it has become millinery.” 

Rather than broadening the scope of 
advertising appeal for food products, 
Mr. Collins finds that it has been limited 
to two avenues. He wrote: 

“Nourish the children—you may your- 
self be avoiding anything that will make 
an extra ounce of weight, but feed the 
kiddies to the stuffing point. 

“And bulk—this food is excelsior, with- 
out a particle of nourishment, to fill you 
up and make you happy, so eat heartily.” 

Another criticism of present-day food 
tendencies is that “our food advertising 
indicates that women are writing the 
copy, and overlooking man entirely, and 
thereby a valuable field of food advertis- 
ing is being neglected, and the remedy 
for certain troubles in the food industry 
is being overlooked.” 

But, according to Mr. Collins, adver- 
tising is not alone at fault in our un- 
happy wanderings in food tastes, as evi- 
denced by the following: 

“The chef, the steward, the chairman 
of the dining room committee, will tell 
you that the world pays less attention to 
what it eats nowadays than it did 10 
years ago. Some blame is laid to pro- 
hibition for this decline of a great indoor 
sport. Formerly, the host giving a din- 
ner party would come in and order sev- 
eral substantial courses, and match each 
of them with the appropriate wine. But 
today the affair either starts off with 
‘sympathetic’ gin, and nobody pays any 
attention to what is eaten, or the food 
is disposed of as quickly as possible so 
the party can be on its way. 

“The whole trend of the day seems to 
be away from heartiness in food—en- 
joyment of eating for its own sake. And 
this is reflected in food advertising. 
More than reflected—it is studied like a 
Polynesian tabu, and carried to absurd 
lengths.” 

But despite this tendency toward frills 
and fads in food advertising, we seem to 
be still a nation of fairly sound eaters, 
judging from this paragraph: 

“A recent survey by Chandler & Co. 
shows that three fourths of the country’s 
food expenditure is for about a dozen 
and a half staple articles—pork, fish, 





poultry and meats, milk, wheat flour, 
sugar, butter, eggs, bread, white pota- 
toes, ice cream, coffee, canned vegetables, 
apples and canned fruits. All substan- 
tial food. Forty-three per cent of the 
workman’s income goes for food, and thie 
food industry is first in output, number 
of employed and invested capital.” 

In Mr. Collins’ article, sugar comes In 
for a large share of the blame for the 
present situation in the food industry. 
Flour millers can trace part of the cause 
of what unhappiness may weigh upon 
them to this cause. He said: 

“For the 13,000,000 meals served by 
the Harvey system last year, 22 cars of 
sugar were bought direct, in addition 
to what came in ice cream, bakery prod- 
ucts, and the like. It works out about 
one pound per six or seven persons, or 
meals. The per capita consumption in 
the United States is now 100 lbs a year, 
highest in the world. It has risen 10 lbs 
in the past 10 years, 22 Ibs in the past 
quarter century. That is a lot of sugar. 
There are any number of technicians who 


frankly believe that it is too much for 
health. 

“The flour millers attribute the drop 
in flour consumption partly to the in- 


crease in sugar consumption. Probably 
definite losses in meat and other staple 
foods could be laid to the same substi- 
tution. Light dishes, soda counter 
lunches, desserts and sweets have re- 
placed good, plain food. Instead of ap- 
pealing to the appetite for nourishment, 
the packers and millers and manufactur- 
ers have let the fancy, dainty folks get 
away with their arguments.” 

Aside from the observations regarding 
tastes for foods, Mr. Collins has also 
expressed in his article a psychological 
fact that has been demonstrated time 
and time again by the large amount of 
newspaper space devoted to the utterings 
of food cranks and faddists of every 
description. It is that people like to 
read about food. There is a great deal 
of room for thought by millers, bakers 


and other food manufacturers in the 
concluding remarks of his article, which 
follow: 


“Finally, learn one thing from the edi- 
tors and writers who entertain the pub- 
lic that reads your advertising along with 
the stories and articles. 

“Food is a sure-fire subject to write 
about. You can treat it scientifically oT 
humorously, take the side of the farmer 
who produces it or the city folks who 
eat it, or get in between and relate the 
experience of those who deal in it, the 
grocer, the steward, the chef. If you 
do it even passably, your article wil! find 
a market, because editors know that the 
public is always ready to read about 
food. It is a topic with absolutely 7° 
limitations. The housewife will read 4 
serious article for some fresh suggestion 
about dinner. And the Old Man, full 
of that dinner, will sit back and shake 
his ribs over an article by a humorist 
who guys food. 

“If the subject has this wide, constant 
appeal in the reading that people pay 
for, it must, by the same logic, have some 
overlooked possibilities in advertising. 
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OH FIREMAN! SAVE MY CAKE 


Firemen, standing in paste formed by 
flour, fought a spectacular blaze that de- 
stroyed a large New York bakery, causing 
a loss estimated at $1,000,000.—Evening 
Newspaper. 

Firemen stood in the burning plant 

Whence all but they had raced. 

They cried, ““‘We’d like to move, but can’t, 

Because we stand in paste.” 

* * 


An Uncracked Mirror 
A London paper, the Daily Mirror, 
which once advocated the study of the 
merits of white and whole meal bread by 
physicians, has changed its mind. In a 
recent editorial it says: 


We are to think,—we must think, 
—that eminent doctors know very 
little about diet and food. They just 
have opinions which they announce 
loudly. They don’t know. . . . 
Meanwhile take your side, choose 
your bread, live as you like, eat 
what suits you, plump for whole 
meal and vitamins, or for calories. 

. . « Above all, try not to worry 

about food. , 

* * 

GEORGE RECTOR, in his reminis- 
cences recently published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, gives a description of 
bread served in a certain café that posi- 
tively makes one’s mouth water: 

The bread he served was the sour 
French loaf, 15 inches long. He 
served it like lumber in a sawmill, 
sliced down the middle like a log, 
well toasted and buttered from the 
north to the south pole. What bread 
that was! Two men could start 
chewing—one on each end of the loaf 
—and they would still be strangers 
to each other at the end of a fiscal 
year. 

Then his description of the pies at the 
same place is intriguing, although per- 
haps not so appetizing: 

The pie was built on generous 
lines. You got one half of an apple 
or custard doormat for five cents. 
It was served a la hand. The waiter 
brought the whole pie to you and 
then scooped out your half with a 
dominating mitt. He balanced it 
like a weight lifter, and then slapped 
it down on your dish, where it quiv- 
ered life a jellyfish before settling 
down for the winter. 

* * 

More than 5,000 proposals to amend the 
Federal Constitution have been introduced in 
the United States Congress since the estab- 


lishment of the Union in 1789.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


We wonder how many proposals have 
been made to amend a certain amend- 
ment to said Constitution. 

7 * 
Why Doughboy? 

We have often wondered about the 
origin of the term “doughboy” used in 
the United States to designate what the 
English called the P. B. I. (poor bloody 
infantry) during the World War. After 
asking several good citizens and obtain- 
ing no satisfaction, we wrote to the 

Tmy and Navy Journal, and the man- 
aging editor of that publication says: 

“As far as we can ascertain, the 
term ‘doughboy’ originated during 
the Civil War, when a certain infan- 
try regiment kept its buttons bright 
by shining them with a mixture of 
flour and water which the men called 
dough balls. From this, the other 
branches of the service took to call- 
ing the infantry men ‘dough boys.’ ” 

Yet another use for flour! 

Ba 

TOMMY ATKINS is much easier to 
Spain. In the old pay books of the 

ritish soldier there was a form, sup- 
= by the war office, showing how the 
+ ged Should fill in various informa- 
be regarding himself. The hypothetical 
ann selected by the then commander-in- 

ef, the Duke of Wellington, was 
Thomas Atkins, instead of the John Doe 
Richard Roe usually used by law- 


yers. The Duke chose this name as typi- 
cal of the British soldier because some 
years before a veteran by that name had 
particularly pleased him by his coura- 
geous conduct. It did not take long be- 
fore every soldier was known by the 
civilian population as Tommy Atkins. 
7 * 


Annoying 
Wearing out the bench on a big league 
ball club day after day and wondering all 
the time where you'll finally end up is no 
joke. When I joined the Yankees in 1923 
they looked to me like the greatest ball 
club in the world, and the longer I sat 
around the more i wl’kd.O RMN finJF9-bfg 
—Lou Gehrig in the Minneapolis Journal. 
Just what you say when you have to 
wait around a few hours to get off the 
first tee on Saturdays. 
. © 


Add to Similies—As useless as the 
found section in the Lost and Found De- 


partment. 
* * 


A New Alibi 


A well-known humorous writer who 
makes his home for half of the year in 
New York and for the other half in the 
mansion of a noble English lord, came to 
this country, unbeknown to his English 
friends, some years ago. He was missed 
after a certain time had lapsed, but no 
trace could be found of him. Some two 
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years later, his best friend in England 
received a letter from him which began: 
“Dear Jerry: I’ve done it, but I 
had to, because she had a large bath 
sponge, a thing that I have wanted 
all my life.” 
He had married a widow with four 


children. 
* * 


Ambrosia 


Perhaps the sky’s a field of grain, 

The Sun, a reaper rushing past; 
Probably, after the summer rain, 

Stars compose the wheat that’s threshed. 


Maybe the miller’s the Man in the Moon 
(Thunder would grind the starry wheat, 
So on a snowy winter noon 

Flour might tumble ’round our feet.) 

The above poem by John Trimalchio, 
which was published some weeks ago in 
The Northwestern Miller, suggests a so- 
lution to the age-old question of the 
exact recipe for ambrosia. If the man 
in the moon is a miller, perhaps he occa- 
sionally seizes the Dipper and, reaching 
down into the Milky Way, adds life- 
giving fluid to his starry flour. Then 
turning to the rising sun, he finds the 
“yeast” that is lacking from his dough. 
After the batch has been baked by the 
Midnight Sun, perhaps he serves it to 
his masters together with the cheese of 
which he has so plentiful a supply. In- 
deed, that would be food for the gods. 








Working Out Their Own Salvation 


(Continued from page 1099,) 


tion to the farm industry as rail stock 
sales bear to the railroad industry, must 
be effected readily before the farmer of 
the country can have the feeling of as- 
surance that must underlie a sound, 
stable, contented, and successful agricul- 
ture. The way things stand, too many 
farms, if facing forced sale, bring just 
what the mortgage is. That is most dis- 
couraging to farmers, bankers, and loan 
companies. The situation is tremendous- 
ly aggravated by all this agitation claim- 
ing all farmers are broke. No other in- 
dustry could survive such attacks on its 
soundness and solvency. The damage 
done is greater than a paltry rate re- 
duction of one or two cents a bushel 
will ever amount to. 

We cannot but feel hopeful about the 
whole farm situation; the tremendous ad- 
vance in wheat price in face of an un- 
usual world production gain is merely a 
barometer of what is going on all along 
the line. The farmers and working peo- 
ple of the world are setting things right 
by their own industry and intelligence, 
in spite of the hindrances and the blun- 
dering of ignorant demagogues and timid 
politicians the world over. They have 
done their worst. The farmers have 
done their best. 

The excessive burden of gold in Amer- 
ica, as predicted by economists eight 
years ago, has resulted in inflation of a 
sort. It first found expression in the 
California boom. It found vent in ex- 
cessive apartment building in 1923; flat- 
tening out in those places, it sought Flor- 
ida. Always it has expressed itself in 
extravagant buying of autos. Now it is 
in the stock market. 

Some of these days it will find that a 
new agriculture, hopeful and courageous, 
is being neglected by the investors of the 
country, and then maybe this idle truant 
gold will be poured out in the lap of 
the greatest and the best industry in the 
country. It is time that just that thing 
happened. Then the farmer will have 
his turn to smile. 

Now we intended to end this story 
with a roll call of prosperous farmers 
in four or five counties around Dodge 
City, but, since we have been so caustic, 
we believe a chicken dinner would be in 
order; so we want to extend an invita- 
tion to those who represent the farmers 
in this state, that is, representatives of 
the organizations, public men and press 
really interested in farm problems, to 
come to Dodge City and do a little first- 
hand investigating right out here where 
we have just lost a wheat crop. 

We have purposely been caustic to at- 
tract attention. Now for a little actual 
clinic in the field. We will visit only 
prosperous farmers. 


I want to go to Hodgeman County 
and introduce to the committee a soldier 
boy who came out of the army without a 
dollar and is now worth $10,000. 

I want to run over to Gray County 
near Cimarron and visit three or four 
farmers who would not trade their farms 
for any business in the world. 

We would want to stop near Monte- 
zuma and see one farmer who has tried 
banking, the lumber business and the 
grain business, and says none of them 
made him a dollar except his farm, and 
he is comfortable, thank you. 

I want to see a retired farmer in 
Dodge City operating a number of farms, 
incidentally director in some banks; but 
get his advice to a young man as to the 
relative merits of farming and any busi- 
ness in as good a town as Dodge City. 

We drive by the home of one farmer 
not young enough to take on the tractor 
and combine. His farm is mortgaged; 
he needs to sell it. It has a productive 
value of $60 an acre and with the im- 
provements it should bring $10,000. He 
may have to sell it for $7,500 on account 
of this calamity howling that has driven 
investment funds away from farming 
and has advertised to the young men 
of America everywhere, “Whatever you 
do, don’t ever go on a farm.” 

This older man will probably lose his 
life saving. Down by Fowler, in Meade 
County, is a wonderful place to stop, 
and finally we will draw up near Plains, 
where we will look over a young man 
who started in with $50 and a good name 
in 1921, borrowed and lost so that Jan- 
uary, 1924, he was worse off than nothing 
by a long ways, owing $3,100. But 
$12,000 will not buy him out now. We 
will visit 80 or 40 farmers; we will see 
farm houses as well appointed as any in 
the cities. 

After all this we shall drive into Has- 
kell County. A banker has some land 
there that has earned him only 2 per 
cent. Maybe after we have taken this 
bunch around the circle, we can slip this 
land to them at a profit, say, twice the 
first cost. 

What do you say? Are you on? I 
shall ask my good farmer friend from 
Ford, Harry Hartshorn, than whom 
there is no fairer or more thoughtful 
farmer in Kansas, to get in touch with 
those who should come to make this trip. 
If we do it justice it should take two 
days and a chicken dinner somewhere. 
When it is over it may still be the truth 
that farming as an industry is bankrupt 
in Iowa, and most of Kansas, but out 
here is a corner that has its sleeves rolled 
up and is going right ahead. 
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CHINESE FLOUR STRINGS 

For want of a better name, Chinese 
flour strings are designated by the mari- 
time customs as vermicelli and macaroni. 
Strictly speaking, these terms do not ap- 
ply to the Chinese manufactured flour 
strings or noodles, for they are solid 
rather than of pipe form. In the south- 
ern part of China the proportion of 
flour strings and noodles to the other 
flour products is higher than in the north. 
It is estimated that wheat-flour noodles 
and flour strings constitute no more than 
50 per cent of the entire flour consump- 
tion in northern China, where flour prod- 
ucts are consumed rather than rice. 
Flour strings are also made of beans 
and rice, and sometimes the latter are 
mixed with sweet potatoes and kaoliang. 

The only flour strings, however, which 
enter into China’s foreign trade are those 
produced in the northwestern section of 
the Shantung promontory at Lungkow 
and Chefoo. These are made of small 
green beans, rich in starch content, im- 
ported from Manchuria. By a process 
of boiling, the skin is separated from the 
meat, after which the latter is ground, 
cooked in cloth bags, and sun dried. It 
is then crumbled into powder, mixed 
with water, and later the starchy mass is 
mixed with pulverized bean meal and 
kneaded into a dough. The dough is 
then thrown into a colander held over 
boiling water, and the strings, as they 
are forced through the holes, drop into 
the water. After this process they are 
taken out, placed upon a frame and giv- 
en a further stretching, and then dried 
in the sun. These strings are from 15 
to 25 feet in length. They are then 
ready for the market. 

The Cantonese prize the Lungkow 
bean-flour strings very highly. The ex- 
ports from Lungkow and Chefoo amount 
to 17,500 tons a year, valued at about 
$2,400,000 gold, and are all sent to Hong- 
kong, and thence they are exported to 
Cantonese populations in South China, 
South Sea colonies, Philippines, and other 
places.—F rom “China: a Commercial and 
Industrial Handbook.” 

& > & 
THE SHOEMAKER MAXIM SCRAPPED 

Granting a shoemaker should stick to 
his last, there still seems to be some 
doubt as to whether or not a baker is 
economically wise in remaining with his 
bread pans. It is quite apparent that 
Ernst Vierkotter, the stout-hearted Ger- 
man biscuit maker, does not bow down 
to the shoemaker maxim, or that he con- 
siders it irrelevant to his chosen trade; 
and it is equally apparent that Georges 
Michel, the husky baker from France, is 
not averse to shaking the flour from his 
hands if it will profit him a centime or 
two. The results of the Canadian nation- 
al marathon swim testify rather striking- 
ly to the fact that the man who deserts 
his last is not always the presumptuous 
nincompoop that many believe him; for 
if Vierkotter had not abandoned his 
pretzels in cold blood, or if Michels had 
not been faithless to his pastries, neither 
would have come suddenly into the pos- 
session of a very tidy fortune—Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

$44 
SUCH IS LIFE 

The heart beats 70 times a minute, 
4,200 times an hour, 100,000 times a day, 
16,000,000 times a year, and as many 
times 16,000,000 as a person lives years. 
Each time the heart beats it lifts nearly 
a half pound of blood, and all of the 
20 to 80 pounds of blood in the body are 
forced through the heart and lungs every 
minute. Each heart beat represents a 
punctuation of death. Just as the tick- 
tock of a clock tells off a measure of 
time that will never be again, so does 
each heart beat reduce the total heart 
beats. The moment a child is born it 
begins to draw upon its bank account 
of expectant heart beats and expend 
them. A third of life is utilized in 
preparation for that portion of the span 
that is useful in a creative sense. 








Young Hopeful: 
buy me a bow and arrow.” 

Father: “Why, it’s only an hour since 
I bought you a kite.” 


“Dad, I wish you’d 


Young Hopeful: “Yes; but the kite’s 
on top of a telegraph pole and I want 
to shoot it down.”—Punch, 

* * 


THE REMEDY 


As he pushed his ladders down the 
street, a sharp-eyed window cleaner no- 
ticed the windows of a certain house were 
very dirty. 

“Would you like the windows cleaned, 
sir?” he asked a gentleman, who was in- 
dustriously mowing the lawn. 

The other peered angrily over the tops 
of his spectacles. 

“No,” he snapped. 
quire cleaning.” 

The window cleaner sighed regretfully, 
and asked softly: 

“May I give your spectacles a wipe- 
over, sir?”—Life. 

* 


“They do not re- 


Governess: “Pat, what countries sup- 
ply us with rice?” 

Small Boy (who has 
about puddings): “India, 
Japan, curse them.”—Punch. 


+o * 


strong views 
China and 


THE BIGGER BAIT 

A wealthy auto tourist lost his pedi- 
greed dog while stopping in a _ small 
town. He inserted a lost advertisement 
in the newspaper, offering a reward of 
$100. 

The next day he went to the office to 
inquire, but no one was to be found 
except a decrepit janitor. 

“Where in thunder is the newspaper 
force?” asked the tourist impatiently. 

“They're all out,’ the old man re- 


plied, “tryin’ ter find yer dog.”— 
Judge. 

* * 
“From Christchurch, New Zealand, 


comes the claim of a 15-year-old girl, 
said to have weighed 14% oz at birth 
and to have been fed with * * *.”— 
Provincial Paper. 

We should not ourselves have select- 
ed Three-Star as an ideal food for in- 
fants—Punch. 

* 
A NICE BRAN MASH 


In its Ladies’ Home Journal number, 
Judge gives the following description of 
a dainty dish for a bridge luncheon: 

Serve a large tub of bran mash with 
individual tablespoons and see what hap- 
pens! 

Bran mash should always be cut to fit. 
Dampen the edges slightly to prevent 
curling and cut with the grain, keeping 
the selvage on the underneath. 

All utensils used in the preparation of 
the mash should be kept scrupulously 
clean. A brush is indispensable for mari- 
nating, or as it is sometimes known, 
stippling, the ammonia acting as a cat- 
alyctic agent in releasing the invaluable 
hypophosphites. 

A basin is used in cradling for metal 
by the chloride, or salt process. As it 
comes from the brannery, bran is gen- 
erally mixed with rough particles of 
gold which are both insoluble and indi- 
gestible. They should be carefully sift- 
ed out and thrown away. 

If, dropped in a solution of olive oil 
and ink, bran forms a ball, it is poison- 
ous and will cause a bad rash. This is 
due to an insect enemy of bran called 
Itchiskratchi, of the Japanese sand man 
and what a pesky little dingus he is, to 
be sure. 

The final process before serving is 
to spread out a thin, even mixture of the 
bran mash on the wall, smoothing out 








brush strokes, and apply a hot iron. The 
wall should immediately change color. 
The bran is then peeled from the wall, 
thoroughly kneaded, placed in molds, 
and put on the table in sterilized gal- 
vanized iron buckets. Put a sprig of 
water cress behind the ear of each in- 
vited guest. 
+ - 

It was dusk when she stopped at the 
roadside filling station. 

“I want a quart of red oil,” she said. 

“Are you sure you want red oil?” the 
service man asked. 

“Certainly,” came her reply. “My tail- 
light has gone out.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

* * 
NOT THESE DAYS 


A judge not having enough evidence 
to convict a Negro of stealing a watch, 
said: “Rastus, you are acquitted.” 

Rastus: “Ah’s what?” 

Judge: “You are acquitted.” 

Rastus: “Does dat mean dat ah have 
tuh give de watch back?”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

: “ 
INTERCEPTED 


Wife (who has caught her husband 
squandering a penny on fortune telling 
machine): “H’m! So you’re to have a 
beautiful and charming wife, are you? 
Not while I’m alive, Horace—not while 


I’m alive!’—Humorist (London). 
* * 


Every time the bell on his typewriter 
tinkles the absent minded professor 
writes “Come In!”—Life. 

* * 


LOST AT SEA 


Molly Cassidy: “Shure, Pat, I had a 
certificate of karakter, but I lost it com- 
in’ over. Phwat shall I do?” 

Pat Murphy: “Niver moind, Molly; 
I'll write ye wan.” 

Writes like this: “This is to certify 
that Molly Cassidy had a good karakter 
before she lift the ould counthry, but 
losht it on shipboard comin’ over !’—T'wo 
Bells. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








District Representative 


Wanted 
Salesman wanted for Kentucky- 
Indiana territory; headquarters, 
Louisville; good opportunity for 


capable man handling bakery and 
jobbing trades; we have both spring 
wheat and Kansas flour to sell; 
state age, married or single, nation- 
ality, experience, territory covered 
and salary expected. 


International Milling Co., 
1100 Flour Exchange Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED—A 
splendid position for steady, competent 
man, in 1,000-bbl soft wheat mill, prac- 
tically new; minimum salary $4,000, plus 
bonus averaging from $500 to $1,000 per 
annum. Address 1339, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
take charge of a 200-bbl mill, situated in 
western Montana. Address 1322, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAVELING —— MANAGER 
WANTE 


An old established es mill 
could use the services of a traveling 
sales manager, a man acquainted 
with the trade and willing to be 
out on the road most of the time 
working with jobbing connections; 
the position has possibilities and 
could be made well worth while. 
If interested, write 1335, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, giving 
particulars as to experience, past 
connections, age and salary ex- 
pected. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED CHEMIST ON HARD AND 
soft wheat flours would consider connec- 
tion with mill manufacturing quality prod- 
ucts. Address 1325, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY SALESMAN WITH 15 YEARS’ EX- 
perience; particularly well acquainted 
with Illinois and Indiana buyers; can fur- 
nish excellent references of sales ability. 
Address 1337-504, care Northwestern 
Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





HEAD MILLER - SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; fully 
capable making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 


products; excellent references. Address 
520, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
_ City, Mo. 








AS” HEAD MILLER- SUPERINTENDENT— 
22 years’ experience in mills 500 to 3,000 
bbls; seeking connection with reliable mill- 
ing company; capable of making neces- 
sary changes for improvement of quality; 
first class reference; favorably known in 
Northwest. Address 1311, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MERCHANT, 35, MARRIED, FIVE LAN- 
guages, good knowledge of grain, flour, 
feed markets in Scandinavian countries, 
Finland, Baltic states, Russia, wants po- 
sition with financially strong concern 
which would give him proper training in 
American methods and which he could 
later on represent in the above markets; 


now in Chicago, but will go elsewhere. 
Address 1338, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILLOWNERS, LOOK “THIS “OVER—SUC- 
cessful head miller with over 20 years’ 
experience is open for engagement with 
a live milling company; am a thorough 
mechanic and millwright; have good ex- 
ecutive ability and will guarantee to get 
more out of your mill than you are get- 
ting or my services won’t cost you a 
nickel; will give personal interview to in- 
terested parties and back up my conten- 
tions with substantial investment; will 
lease, with buying privilege, well located 
small or medium size mill, or consider 
position under an open-minded superin- 
tendent in large plant. Address 1306, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





September 2 





1, 1927 











fae Grain 





Lockport, 


> Cleaners 
Richmond Mfg.Co. 


m. ¥. 








Caps, Aprons, Schoo! Bags, Asbestos 





Holders—75 Numbers 
i 6Write foe Gan Samples and 


paverteer' 8 Manufacturing 


, Wis. 


Largest in the’ World 








W. O. Hartig Electric 


312 Marquette Ave. 


Co. 


Minneapolis 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 


Anything Electrical 
Milling Dues Solicited 


stimates furnished on all work 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 
Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 


Registered in All Countries 











854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
Registered in the 
Trademarks fedStaves an: 


oreignCountrie: 
Trademark Experts Established Over Halt 


Century (Complete Files Registered 


Flour Brands 


MASON, Ewes & LAWRENCE 


600 F St. N 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








W. & T. Avery, Lim 


Complete Weighing Equipment 


for Flour Mills 


98 Queen St. East 


TORONTO, CANADA 


ited 








Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 


Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address: 844 Rush St. 





FOR SALE—2,400 SHARES, OR APPROXI- 
mately one fourth interest, in a large 
southwestern milling corporation, operat- 
ing two large flour mills in Kansas; larg- 
est mill is located at a terminal market; 
company is capitalized for $1,000,000; very 
well financed and is paying dividends; 
conservative book value with liberal de- 
preciation and exclusive of good _ will 
showed in last statement a value in ex- 
cess of $115 per share; will consider a 
cash offer or bankable securities for all; 
reason for selling, to settle estate. Ad- 
dress 1336, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—TO BUY OR LOCATION TO 
build good custom feed grinding mill; 
must be in good dairy and hog-raising 
country and in good town; would prefer 
waterpower. Address Box D. D., Madi- 
son, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED NORTH 
Dakota mill, 500-bbl capacity, Grafton, 
N. D; fully equipped; two elevators in 
connection, and ample storage buildings; 
good supply of excellent wheat at mill 
door. For particulars write Fred M. Hec- 
tor, Fargo, N. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO NORDYKE & MARMON 
self-balancing square sifters; four sections, 
17 sieves deep, late style, never been used; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Mipway E-ecrric ENGRAVING 


CoMPANY 


Engravers: & «Designers 


1931 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL 











Riverside 


Code 


Five Letter Revision 


Issued in 1923 


Per copy $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branche: 


and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





©he Continental Milling Co. 


Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Manufacturers of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Dairy, Pouttry, 
Horse and Hoe Freep 


Inquiries Invited BALTIMORE, Mbp. 


Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 





NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 


and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST 


PENNSYLVANIA 














The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








Founded 1795 


GOLDEN SHEAF 


High Gluten Bread Flour 





800 Barrels Daily 


D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


STICKELL’S BEST 


For Fine Cakes 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 











This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| eka 4-10) -G an) em 6 











When Prices 
Are High it 
Pays to Buy 
The Best 


Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 











world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. Mixed cars a specialty 





George Urban Milling Company ~ 


Everything the best of its kind 


Burrao, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE BEST FLOUR 
tu )65 BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CARS. BELIVERY 
CORPORATION PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 


GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” “*Unexcelled Service” 


ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry 


. = short 

Four King Victor Yin; 
Short Spring Patent 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 














The Walter Milling Co. DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Quality F lour Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export 


Correspondence Solicited 

















BUFFALO, N. Y. 


: 











Wm. Hamilton & Son 
MILLERS 
Spring, Winter and Rye 


Mixed Cars 


Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N. Y. 





“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 
class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in 
fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











}ssmueller 


Peerless 








Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 


—20 to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 TIS KANSAS BESTFIODR © 





THE CONSOUDAK 


8,500 Barrels Daily 


‘Kaysas‘Drsr’ 


2s Kansas’ Best Flour 


MILs CO) 


ED) FLOUR} 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















MILLFEED 


Largest Dealers in 
the Southwest 








Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour is 
sterilized and will keep indefinitely. 








‘‘RED BELT AND BLUE BELT FLOURS"’ 


“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


mbassador”’ 


Western Kansas 
Turkey Wheat Patent 


OUR mill at Larned is far 
out beyond the softer wheat 
sections of Kansas, — out 
where all of the wheat is 
strong and fine. 


Bowen Flour Mills Co. 


Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 
Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




























Registers a highly favor- 
able impression upon the 
trade, and still further 
demonstrates that there is 
always a demand for a 
superior flour. 


( 
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FLOUR 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


The shortest distance between success and bank- 
ruptcy is covered by the merchant who forgets 
that the American public wants quality before 
price. That’s my belief, and I stick to it when 
I mill flour. 
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JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDENT~ G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


One MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOUR» MILLS CO. 


CKainsas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


1131 

























Co. 


J.F.Imbs Milling 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Hard Wheat 
Wheat Flours. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 


Illinois Soft Winter 


and 


J.J. VANIER, Manager 








An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


“WESTERN STAR’”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“©he Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 
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MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT iF 
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J. E. Havitanp, Manager 


makes friends 


“Ohe KANSAS MILL &? ELEVATOR Co. 


OW one of the Kell” FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 
Group of Flour Mills ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels @:® 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 
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FLOUR 


"IS LING. 


= THe New Era MILLING Co. 
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The Birth of an Order 4 

The customer tells the grocer ’ 

The grocer tells the jobber : 


The jobber orders “Hunter’s Cream.” 
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Oe THE HUNTER MILLING CO.~WellingtonKansas | 
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7h, Wichita, Flour Mills Co. 


Insuring This Year’s “Kansas 


Before Milling: Analysis and balanced mix- 


After Milling: Frequent analysis of flour. 


(we 
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GWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 








—~ 





Expansion” Flour 





Careful Inspection 


ing of wheat. 
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Eastern Representatives 
DECKER-ELLIs Co., Davis B. Sprers & Co. 
Produce Exchange, New York. 
W. W. SwIrt, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. GArRst, 
Bluefield. W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. Bluefield, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H.C. HAGERMAN, 
Cumberland, Md. Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
H. W. DIBBLE, Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 
South n Repr tatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
FRED BURRALL. Ficld Manager 


J.C. ConsoDINE Co 
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Victor A. Cain, President Arruur S. Carn, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Cain’s 


“ARCHER” 


An excellent short patent flour 
from the very best Kansas Tur- 
key Wheat, which will enable 
any distributor to compete on a 
high quality basis with any flour 
now selling in his trade field. 


Tue CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
















Williamson’s - 


Best, Gaining and Holding 
the Good Will of 


Winner, 


an extra short 


_Bak 
patent —— 











g 


Creators of lasting business 
—which is the final test. 


The 
Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 





287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
1503 Mer Bk. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BOSS PATENT 


There are cheaper flours, rarely worth 
the money asked for them. But there 
is not a better flour at any price, nor 
one more trustworthy. 
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: LUKENS MILLING CO. 
VA CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 





YQ) 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 









































BETTER “r BAKERS 


Every customer must 
be pleased with this 
flour. 


Jobbers will find it 
ideal for building up 
trade. 


WILLIS NORTON CO. 
_ TOPEKA, KANSAS 














Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade, 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Offi 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 

















ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


lebvet 


Turkey wheat flour from 
the real Turkey wheat dis- 
trict. No other kind of 
wheat would make flour 
like VELVET. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











When quality 
calls ~ When 


satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
try— 
“Utility Pe 








~ WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO,” 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 








The flour dealer whose warehouse 
is stocked with “American Ace” 
has the assurance of knowing that 

















NEWTON, KANSAS : 


it can be relied upon to hold his 
trade for him in spite of any com- 
petition. 








GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 
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“More Bread with Less Flour, 





Ranking with the best flours produced 
in the United States 


“High in Loaf Yield and General Satisfaction.” 


Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 


Better Bread with Less Effort.”’ Made in Kansas 








KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 
LARNED - KANSAS 


Majestic Milling Co. USE 


AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 





White House Flour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


























2000 1,250,000 
BARRELS BUSHELS 
DAILY STORAGE 


THE SHELLABARGER. MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Washington Flour Mill 


Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 






» A short patent 


“Kansas Sunshine” for family 


T3 99 Milled especially 
Red Belt for the baker 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 





“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 


Wolf Flour Wins Favor 












WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 

















AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 

























“CARTHAGE QUEEN”’ 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 





More loaves 
to the Barrel 


Better Bread” 








OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ee . 
Old Trail” 222 sc" 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 















There are many good flours. 
—Then there is “Havasak.” 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 


SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED C™ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 





















“HEART OF 
AMERICA FLOUR” 


You have never seen anything like it. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 


‘Wt Better Hour ~ 


: trictly dark Turkey Wheat 
—~for —, —<—_ 
4 Grocer, 0 Hays City Flour Mills p23. 

















“She ae 
on the opposite 
page were Or 
Testaletide meaated 
Cngraved by 
Holland 

Cngraving Co 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Cy 







OPERATING 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 




















‘‘American Eagle’’ 






The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 
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ELEVATOR CO. EL RENO. OKLA. 
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SLOGAN sirens ona 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 





ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 











“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas ‘ Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 





2500 Bbls. Daily 





Oklahoma’ Largest Flour Mill 





SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 


“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








Flours 


of exceptional quality 
from the great Turkey 
wheat district 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Sales and Executive Offices 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Mills at Clay Center, Kansas 








“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 

















‘Sunny Boy’”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Interior Frour Mis Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 











1,500 Barrels Daily 





AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


EPHYR FLOUR 
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“White Grest 


— bhelerfect Hour 


The buying public constantly seeks better 
quality. In flour WHITE CREST sat- 
isfies this demand. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 














~SNO milling concern in the world ever has maintained over a 

long period of years a stricter quality ideal than has the Topeka 
Flour Mills Co........Kew men in the Southwest have been so long en- 
gaged in milling as has the head of this company, and during all 
of that time he has been known among his neighbors and competitors 
as a “good” miller, one who consistently and constantly grinds well 
selected wheat and puts out a worthy product.........Any miller in the 
Southwest will testify to the reputation of this company in the mat- 
ter of the quality of its flours. _ Reps Hoe so, 








‘ROBIN'S BEST 


Is used constantly by people 
who appreciate a_ strong 
flour; who strive for perfec- 
tion in texture and flavor of 
their baking. It is the choice 
of the most critical. 





ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 
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“TELEGRAM” 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


“Whitewater Flour” 











Three flours of pre- 

Golden Glory dominating quality. 

High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 

Mills at Omaha, Neb. 

Elkhorn, Neb. 





For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


For the MA f= Trade Ground Where the 
ALGO Best Wheat Is Grown 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. manne 
LYONS - - KANSAS ee Daily yy a tng toma i 
Blackburn’s Best — Elko#— Mid-West Mary Sunshine “Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 


CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U 


editor CHEMICAL WC WORKS :CHICAGO 
WATVELE ST.Loue 































CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where we 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
HARPER, KANSAS 





Hard Wheat Fiour milled from the famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 


Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 


and unsurpassed quality. 
Our self-rising “‘Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 





























“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 


Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 















ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 


31 North State Street - CHICAGO 

























LEADING MILLS OF THE DAKOTAS». 





S Oo AP 
> > 





SAR L_AN D 














Farco Miu CoMpany 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 





CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. 
Cavalier, N. D 








CAVALIER MILLING CO. 











Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
in America 


Mill Supplies—Schindler ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Bolting Cloth, of course 


@ 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE ©0. 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


Buffalo, N. Y. 









ee 

















Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 


and 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE. ST. LOUIS DISTRICT} 











GINGHAM GIRL 





Made by Millers of 


WHITE STAR 


The Baker’s Flour Dependable Since 1840 


Plant Flour Mills Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., fie’ ktre, mp. 


Established 1855 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily: 

















Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 








Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
Exporters 


Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RADIUM FLOUR 


GIVING REAL SATISFACTION TO AN INCREASING 
NUMBER OF BAKERS EVERY 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 








EsTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Baur Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


St. Mary’s Mill Co. 








HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 








GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 








Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. LOUIS, MO, 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 








AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvisTocK”’ ILLINOIS 











Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 





SaSB SB BeSBaBEHRLiL BBE E ESE 
Seep saeepaesepeuenss#s#s 


PURIN 











Winter Wheat Flour ST. MARY’S, MO. a 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, ROMEO PATENT Sats Whats Weta Dieente = WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ * You'll Lovit" !* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. “ORRIS” “TOKAY” gM WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. ST. 
ANNAN-BURG “Omega” “White Ring” MONROE MILLING CO. H.T. PHOSPHATE 
Foie Pee Se SILVER FOX WATERLOO, ILL. ' Se 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. -c Gat > Millis on FLOUR Daily HIGH-TEST 
» ao ae —— Soft Wheat ae Capacity, PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
s CHESTER, ILLINOIS Both plain and 1,000 bbls, WORKS 
T. LOUIS, MO. Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily Seif-Rising Elevator Cap., 350,000 bus. 




















Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 




























IDENT TERMINAL 66h Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
ELEVATORS LOCATED AT DULUTH.™ ba} 





DESIGNED AND Burtt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF -JSULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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LEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 








- a/ FRIDAY, 






i A Lucky Day 





VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
| that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 
pendable milling. 


Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 


Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 





Your Interests Safeguarded 
When you buy 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Plain or Self-Rising 


from 


Acme-Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


EDD Pogrescle Milling ©) 


“Use Our Soft (Winter “Wheat Flours 
““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL’’ 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also ‘EX PANSION’”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 














BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YFARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


“CONQUEROR' Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 





1 | 











| | J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 






MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 





IGLEHEART BROS. 


Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


illers and &xporters 


Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 





Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 


Cable Address: “IGLEHEART.” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes. 
Manufactorers of 
Sold i tate in the United States, |: 
SwANSs Down PRODUCTS &itinreristates ee Unites tries. 


——— 





ee 











Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

















\ 


\ 
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The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


oe ee 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHTO NORFOLK, VA. 








Mixed Cars 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 





~ Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 








EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 








Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHI 


TE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 
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Soft Winter Patent 
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Short Patent 
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strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


ExPoRT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomEstic 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 














SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
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Self-Rising Patent 
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Spring Wheat Patent 












Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








Lapin MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


Wins Madtiewesteen Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 





‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











The Emery Thierwechter 
Y 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 











The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 


Sort Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 




















The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s , 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 


Se 





BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


3 Yi 
il 








All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mili in Ohio 


Bs UNITED MILLS 
mr @18); 1276) 50-40 (8). 


GRAFTON, GHG 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Ohio Soft W heat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 


MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Biended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 











Millers 
Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 

Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 








Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


usbseaet FLOUR fase Wie 


Write for Samples and Prices 











W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 
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SIMONDS'SHIELDS'LONSDALE GRAIN W 


>KANSAS 


= me 4 
A Tricky Wheat Crop—Wi% 






unusual difficulties to the miller in 
making the best selections for the 
price paid. 


Cc. 
F. 
F. 


B. J.O’D 














ut an exceptionally high average 
of quality in the gluten, this year’s southwestern wheat crop offers 


VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
ROSENBURY, Secy, & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 
F. A. THEIS 

F. J. F'TZPATRICK 
K. J. BARTSCH 
OWD 


e, LONSDALE, PresipENT 
Las 











Pi 


MISSOURUIl]= 


subnormal protein content 


It is our job to serve millers in this 
matter, and our customers seem to 
believe that so far on the crop our 
experience has been equal to the task. 




















CARGILL 


- Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 

DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 















CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 


Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 











Our 
“Selected Dark One Northern” 


is the most satisfactory 
wheat for millers this year. 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Manager of our Merchan- 
dising Department make 
your selections. Our ser- 
vice gives you the same 
advantage as local mills. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 





THE 

STRENGTH 

OF THIS YEAR’S 
MILLING WHEAT 


Of course it is not what it 
should be,—but a lot can 
be done for your flour qual- 
ity if you get the right selec- 
tions. And “right selections” 
also have much to do with 
your out-of-pocket cost. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Commission 














sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—woter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 


Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 


DULUTH 


SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FRED UHLMANN, Presiwent 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg.—T. A. King, Manager 


PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Presipent 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Secy. anv Treas. 






Southwestern 


Milling Wheat 


Bought to your order or sold 
you on basis of our standard 
and absolutely dependable 


milling grades. 


This Great Elevator at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 
Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 








Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 
require especial quality 
selections. 


Moore-Seaver 


alti 
Grain Co. 

1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 





MILL FEED 


GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


C. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President 


Capital $50,000.00 








Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 


Cash and Futures 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Private Wires 





MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operated in Connection With 


Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 











Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers 5 64 us select 


on Piet your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Kansas Hard 
Missouri Red 


We have no elevator 


Straight 
Country Run 
Wheat 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 


os Pd a 
s*” MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


2y 206 Merchants Exchange »* 
%%m, St. Louis, Mo. of 
‘Rs of 








KANSAS Direct from Kansas 


WHEAT joHN HAYES 
for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 





W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
Our Specialty 


504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Established 1877 . 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
Soft and Hard Winter 


MILLING WHEAT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


Staring Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 











0A merica’s 
‘Finest 





es 





ae 


ane! & ' 
HERES 
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Don’t Wait and Regret Not Having Bought at 
Present Premiums Many far seeing millers are protecting the quality 


of the flour for long ahead by securing a reserve of 
Ask us for a survey of cash wheat conditions 


strong wheat now. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


iia, 


; 


erminal 


Elevator 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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206 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORN 


We are carrying large stocks—all grades— 


wire any one of our three offices. 


38 Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CORN 


817 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORN 


Operating elevators—Chicago, Milwaukee 


Prompt Service 


and Minneapolis. 


We Ship What We Sell 












Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ojtocks - Grain - Cotton -Provisions 


MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 

















40 Years 


you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 


for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 


lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd 
CHICAGO 
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To Destroy Mill Insects { 
Fumigators Supply Company ( 


INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. | 


With Liquid HCN 
(Hydrocyanic Acid Gas) 


Fumigate 


The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 


5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH, 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ERNST &ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 





























5 Ce SRO BT 


ee Eee 


Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 


for successful FIRST fumigations 


Fumigators Engineering Co.,Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Refer to This Journal 


AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen SurpmentT Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President MINNEAPOLIS 


MaurRIce J, BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


TOO eee hd dtbeblediads 





BAKERS SUPPLIES 


900 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


TITITTITTI iii 


NEW ORLEANS 


PRODUC 
-LOUR aS 





HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “*WATERMAN™ 


BAKERS MACHINERV 





Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


TITIIIIIIIILII iii 
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110 So. Dearborn St. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK isha” 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





C. F. MCCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Kakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 








WARD’S 
PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave. WARD DRY MILK COMPANY~—St. Paul, Minn. 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Screenings and 
Mill Oats scie"**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 











Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 





























rd W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 





FLOUR 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 180 No Rg or CHICAGO 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Chapin & Co. Manufacturers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chapin Buys Bran 
as. 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 








ELLY Aart. 
comin erchandisers 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 







ERNEST G. DAHL 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 








E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SOREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o Technology 


La Budde Feed& GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 





PH. ORTH CoO. 
FLOUR ann BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Represent in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. "We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat?’ riours 


SapruirE—Jupitu—Gourp Cross 
609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








MILLFEEDS ="yx9°* 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 


327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 


We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 











Flour Broker for 


NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Flour Winter Wheat 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E, STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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y | Lesterl. Moore 


Successor to 


OMAND, N.Y. 


W 
New Yorn 








Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 












All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of © 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - 


Corn Products - 


Morrow & Company 


< 


li 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
- Li d Cake 





Established 
1902 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘**MORROWLAW,”’ New York 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 





F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 





B®. KF. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


Mitttl FEEDS 











HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P - Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





FLOUR BROKER] 





Flour of Quality 


J.V.& A.W. GODFREY 


201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 

















F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








Emrit Trading Corporation AREESE Co. FLOUR—FEED 
treiven ner Wi Denton Yetange JAMES HAFFENBERG Specializing in ome 
DW. ° ay 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street Member N. Y. Produce Exchange RYE FLOUR DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
cn pre me... — Produce Exchange NEW YORK 28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. 
y : TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
W. T. HARDING, Inc. We are always in the Market for FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
: Hard and Soft Wheat Flours cee ate anaes ALFALFA MEAL 
Domestic Expor . 
vente FLOUR br | | Guverat BAKING COMPANY SHE DENVER ALFALPA MILLING & 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








pOMEsTIc—FLOU R—exporr 


J. J. MCMAHON 


ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 

















L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 














John F. Morrissey & Co. 
Frovr—BROKERAGE—Ferp 

















458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


























BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 











Telephone 23-25 Beaver St. Mail Samples 

Hanover 3439 NEW YORK, N. Y. B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The Halboth-Coans Co. | | DupDMAN& company | FFLOUR pay ggg: 
& Grain Co. 

FiLour MILu AGENTS FLOUR ana CEREALS Ov ee Inc. Buyers and Sellers a E E D 
Seite NEW Prompt Service Good Mill Accounts Seance Onsen: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse. 
ExcHANGE YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Ex. New Yorx Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bide. 

Broenniman Company > Hy C | peses Stee 
ron Ss IMPSON.FIENDEE & CONC. IRNHEL 
FLOUR PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BuFFALo, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“StaTes,’’ Philadelphia 






Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 


Domestic MILLinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 














DON C. GRAHAM REYNIER VAN EverA COMPANY 
KANSAS OITY, MO. 


FLOUR Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 
KANSAS CITY Lon Angelos Office: 96 So. Anderson St. 











KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 











FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Purapevputa, Pa. 








Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 


J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
By OD ©. Oo oe OF On ee OO 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 











SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 








au Grades MOLLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Established 1916 Lancaster, Pa. 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 


Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN KJ] OUR ponestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J.M. Bour, Flour Broker 


628 Nicholas Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


QUALITY FLOURS 


FRICTION 


Caused 39 per cent of all fires in Mills 
and Elevators insured by THE MILL 
MUTUALS in 1926. 


Elevator Head and Boot Friction—Cleaning .- 
Machinery Bearings—Line Shaft Bearings 
are largely responsible. 


Anti Friction Bearings and Elevator Legs 
properly constructed to prevent chokes 
would have prevented these fires. 


Write your insurance company or this office today for particulars. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Representing the 
MILL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 

















Supare of Millfeed Specialists 
FEED BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
of all kinds Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and M1xep FEED Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








F. O. JONES 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


E. L. LUIBEL 
Consignments and 
Sales to Arrive 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


ALL RISK 
FLOATERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

















NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 











iin: 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





| aS AAR ee $2,922,372 
COpIGR TORONTO Bik aos voc caccenceceeses ’ 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
§ and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


M, STANNARD F, T. COLLINS | 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
25 Wellington Street 





62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘Fiaky,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,'’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


TASKER & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 





47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘'FLouRy,'’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS, E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: '*FEASTANCO,"’ London 


THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILJ.ER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A. 


BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 


47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘*BERNASLAM,"’ London 


JOSEPH WILES & SON 
LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘Mipp.iin@s,'’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘““W1nTER,”’ London 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘““ButtiFant,” London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





Cory Buildi:. gs, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 


LONDON, E. C, 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNDsELL,"’ London 


IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 
LIVERPOOL 





Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TOOMITOOM”’ “TOOMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E, C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Mrpii1,’’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C, 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


| 
| 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 


OrrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


| CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 








SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PotLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,”’ Dublin 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 


James Cochrane 





WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Tel. Address: ‘‘CORNSTALK,”’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“ByRNE,” Dublin 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ry 
8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘"FREDKOS,’’ Belfast 


| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


| IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 

| LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
| FEED, ETC. 

| 41-42 Britannia Buildings 

46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘*FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““CALYpso”’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 











WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ros.iin,”’ Glasgow 





67 Hope Street 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puruip,'’ Dundee 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘‘KosMACK,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR . {PORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,’’ Glasgow 


| ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘'GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’' Glasgow 





Wituiam R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ANDREW Law 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘'CAMELLIA,”’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
-Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BrIsToL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


LIVERPOOL 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 


Cable Address: ‘‘DELiGuT,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘‘GraINns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘‘MaTLUCH” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 








TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
Referenees: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘LocomoTion,"’ Rotterdam 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Cable Address: Singel 72, 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘SIRENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 











“NIEVAK" AMSTERDAM 
HANDELSVEREENIGING | G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 
LE GUE & BOLLE FLouR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS Eeyept GREECE Head Office: 
Con STANTINOPLE ALEXANDRIA 
ROTTERDAM and Other Levantine (P. O. B. 121) 


Markets 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA’”’ 
OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 


AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 














P. MEURS PZ. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 





Hamburg—Prague— Marseille— Budapest 
Tetschen— Lobositz 
PRAGUE II—Jeena 11 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
. 100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop”’ Cable Address: ‘‘HoFrooDCcORP"” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 








SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘ScH@Frer,"’ Rotterdam 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘HiLTON”’ 











Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 


FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: **TassIANo” 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS' AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ‘'HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Suecessor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


“Os1EcK,'’ Amsterdam 








L. DUNBAR & CO. 
Suecessors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 

Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘*DuNBAR,”’ Hongkong 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
O/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 
For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 


Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


: 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘INTEREST,’’ Rotterdam 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG” 


Established 1868 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG”’ 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 








Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ‘FELIXHEN”’ 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE ssaitiemmanaiaa Sorretease 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 





Best American References Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER”’ 





Cable Address for both offices: ‘“CARMIBOEK" 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘‘OTToMADSEN"’ 


FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 


AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address 
“FLEMBANG,’’ Copenhagen 


A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘AcIFLOUR” 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


KJAER & SAND 
FLOUR MILL AGENTS 


Vestervoldgade 115 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “COMARIUS” 


AXEL JACOBSEN 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“LEXA” 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 





Samples and offers solicited 


RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpav” 





BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 
FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 





A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘FREDBLOMCO” 





Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 

Our former customers are again able to buy 

direct through us. We, therefore, wish to 

secure agencies of first-class American and 
Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “‘ROLFSENSON”™ 
Kteference: ‘The Northwestern Miller 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 
IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ““PAFRE”’ 





Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


RINGNES & GRO@NNEBERG A/S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 





OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “B1os” 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 





BERGEN, NORWAY 








Cables: ‘KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 
References: National City Bank of New York, N.Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 





T. KROEPELIEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
BERGEN, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Unitas” 





EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘ORIENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 





GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central Europeun Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 


WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 


Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ''WEDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 


LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 
GIBRALTAR 


Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrinn., U. 8. A. 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 





‘ x 
Villar & Company, Ine. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: ‘VILLARINC”’ 





Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U. 8. A. 
REPRESENTING 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: “REMEMBER,” SAN JUAN 














ENCRAVING 
305 So. Sth St. 


C Advertising Mustrations ~ 
Halt-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 
Color Engravings ~~ 








Minneapolis 























JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 


Cable Address: “Rovira,” PONCE, P. R. 


Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 


“ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 








7 ° 
Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 
Covers the Island of Porto Rico 


Cable Address: ‘“VENROD”’ 
MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO 











Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








PERCY KENT BAG Co., INC. 


EDWIN W. SpParRKS, President 


NEW YORK 





BROOKLYN 


BUFFALO 


BAGS 


‘COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 








1927 
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Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Ing Ali the World the Finest Flour Mill 





FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855”’ 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 
David Stott Flour Mills 


Michigan No, 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


DETROIT, MICH. 











VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 


Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 
MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 
Soft Wheat Flours 

CRESCENT 

ROYAL PATENT 

GILT EDGE SELF RISING 








7" ° - 
Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








The Huron Milling Co. "azbsi Bese" 





SHORT FUL Tae) OYU RANTES WHITE 


8 quality Peculiar to This Section. 





Made from selected White Winter Wheat of | 











“SELECT ge 
Winter 


Wheat 
Patent 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Tue A. H. Ranpaut Mit Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 


— 


Quality Michigan Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 














ff MOMMA LOYUULULULULLMLD LANL OLLIE PALLIAT Hy 


WOLFE 7 
FLOWS MILL a 
MACHINERY 


ddd dah lie cititeiteit iteiited 


| ULL 


THE WOLF CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG PA. 2 


(hi Leh adda fassdadddMe ad 





Mihi i 


Does burning of a mill ex- 
cuse nondelivery of flour or 
feed contracted to be sold? 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


-ORDER BLANK 


RPM eee TT re CeCe Tee 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 
PeRGe WOE. Mies i 666 ts ceeven copies 


of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


...Charge to my account. 
...1 enclose check. 


























ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof SVilling and &levator ‘Plants 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


3,500,000-BUSHEL 
1914-1920-1925 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. 


. or 
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‘Gow Ke: be 


A Flour that yields high in loaf volume, 





producing a loaf of excellent flavor and 
texture — Fairly priced — Fairly sold. 


EPownnr ct” Wisconsin Milling Company 
Millers’ and Riverside Menomonie, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








or PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
DistincTIvVE QuALITY AND FLAvor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 

















NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 














WISCONSIN’S 
LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
‘“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


JohnH. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 














Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades— from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGetrt, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WISs. 








Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 
The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 
Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations HIGHEST QUALITY 
sent on request Let Us Send You Samples 
THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CoO. 
Stevens Point, Wis. GALESVILLE, WIS. 





IPO ITT? > ik bh Uh 











H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 








The Raymond Bag Co. Minneapolis 





4, 


%, Pre, 


ate & 


INDORSED 


for their quick-selling qualities by the 
grocer 


by the housewife because they are 
neat, sanitary and strong. 


Pack in RAYMOND Rope Paper Bacs! 


SALES OFFICES 


Kansas City 
Middletown, Ohio Boston 














FAIRBANKS, 








Pure Rye Flour yg7**2 


pure winter rye flour. 


Fisher & Fallgatter, W372 


Ask for sample and quotations 














Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 






































MORSE & CO. 


ScatEs—Morors 
DresEL ENGINES 
Pumps 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
——— 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


A Ship for Every Need 


10 4 SHIPS, aggregating over 


a million tons, fast trans- 
atlantic mail liners, the fastest 
and largest ships in the Atlantic 
to Pacific Coast trade, freighters 
of various types, all skillfully 





104 Ships managed to give the utmost 
Sore Then 0 freight service. 
Million Tons Careful handling of your ship- 
56 Years’ ment, prompt deliveries and trans- 
Experience shipments are the distinguished 
World-wide features of this efficiently organ- 
in Scope ized freight service. 
‘Saillege The high rating of our ships 
Meeting enables you to secure the lowest 
Individual insurance rates when you 
Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


te York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and saoenpent sromiaearg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T.M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
T.O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bidg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


ee 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


. " x Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 

For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: . land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. — Regular Service from NORTH PACIFICO COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 

120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 

















INAVIAN-/ 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For troiaht end particniars 7p Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


As Bow yore f° Func a ve 4 Co., Inc. - 
At Philadelphia, to 8. L. Burgess & Co., % more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 


dinavian Ports. 


“AMERICAN LINF | 








At New Orleans, to American Balt ic Chartering 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New So ed Bk. Bld 


At Chicago, M . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 

Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53_W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic:Building, NEW_ORLEANS, LA. 








21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger’ service: 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
ports. 

Communicate with us regarding rates 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Route your shipments 


care of F. V. CAESAR 





Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 
Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 











Stev ens E ngineering & | 
Construction Co., Inc. | 


Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 
317-19 Buder Bldg ST. LOUIS, MO 




















=, 





PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





Do you know 
that for 16 years the 
Northern States Power 
Company has supplied 
electric service to the 
people of the North- 
west and that the con- 
nected load is now 
nearly 900,000 horse- 
power? 























BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C, Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo, 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
HENkryY HAHN, Superintendent 
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Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman-Gross Engraving Co., Minne- 
ROARED: ahd .6d 8 G6 546:6046.4 0650 6.6-0:5000.004 No 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 1150 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
PBT ERUI RTE TUT LEE LO LER Lee 1144 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 
Fumigators Engineering Co., 
NN 5 5 Saw nd Maia bb od dees ea en0ee% 1144 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
N. ¥: 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 1149 
Gallatin Valley Mlg. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 1097 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind,,,.1140 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ..........-e00005 


General Baking Co., New York, N. Y....1 


General Conimission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Eee PEA) ORWRb whe css corcensevencvececes 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal............ 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas... 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo...... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 

falo, N. Y... 
Great Northern 

NYTer rere cee 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 

FERO, TOMBS 6 00640006 00566050 cocveces. 
Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio.... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larson, Chicago.. 
Haffenberg, James, New York......... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway..... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis....... 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New 
COM, TRAMORS 0c ccccecesccccscccccccs 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. \ 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, I!! 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis.... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.. 
Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapoli 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam..... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kan 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills..... 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ ; 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, I1l.. 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland-America Line, New York, C! 
cago and San Francisco.........++++> 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City 
Holland Food Corporation, New York. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing |L 
oratory, Minneapolis ...........++-- 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......-- 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kans 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain ‘ 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mic!. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway) 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind....-. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, M: 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 
AG 00.0 v.ds.c 80 bd aSd MRED BEERS ORC oneeese® 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 





Flour ‘Mfg. Co., St. 


errr rrrrr re rer Peer? Pee ee 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
New York, N. Y.......20eeeeeeee%% * 
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Wew Tork, N. FZ... csvcccsccesscess*"* 
International Milling Co.., ., Minneapolis.-- 
Cover 
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Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 1150 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

Gy AgRies), Wiles cccecivecsecnaseiovces 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 


Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y..... .. 1146 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 1088 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... . 1147 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 1149 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 1150 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 1345 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......... 1147 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

Re eee, UES cas Cacuwass £0060 GE0060 08 1076 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 1150 
Joseph, I. §S., Co., Ine., Minneapolis, 

Kanene City, Mo. ..ccascicccccess oe. 1145 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, TS Serer 1097 


Juergens, §., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.. 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
Clie; TERRMEE ooo cccvccsccsevindesss -- 1132 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 1135 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 


Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, IIl......... . 1145 

Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchineon, 
Kansas ....... ocbeesevere Seenencecd 

Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada ceccees 1093 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 115U 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas...1135 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y..1138 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 1146 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.....1147 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 1088 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 1083 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 1094 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 1150 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis....1145 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway........ 1150 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Youu, Bs Bisecsccces eee ccsceces 

Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, il.. — : 1097 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 

Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y...1146 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1148 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 


land ..... eh evccccveceseseseeses coco hl 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. ¥.. 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn..... eeen 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway...... oackun 


Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co,, Milwaukee, 


WIR, Sivescdscweccrncesevses eeeeteves 1145 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 1086 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. ..ccccossccccccesscces 1090 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. . 1143 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City...1071 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich..... ° 


Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill............. 1145 


Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co....1140 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam...1149 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan.1135 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland....1149 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.........1146 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar rere -. 1150 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Blevator Co.. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Liken & Co., 


A/S, Oslo, ‘Norway. coceee e AID 


Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
Ceello, TMG. ceciseces TTT TE eT ee .1141 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., ” Amsterdam. . 1149 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 1150 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 1147 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1134 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England. .1148 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind....1141 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1138 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 1137 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
SEUAMINME! o.ca:5 § cian'e 8 40s HERS EECCA aK 1142 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, IIl.. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow......1148 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 1148 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow. . 1149 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 1093 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y....... 1146 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 1150 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 1135 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N, Y..... 
Maney Milling-Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 1093 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 1148 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 1138 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
SBS ee ee Bedee’ .. 1128 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 1141 


Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
Rico 





Sede ea Sows ee cee behedds cous Kegeves 1150 
Medill, T, S., & Sons, ‘Lta., London, Eng.1148 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 1141 
Mercator, AJB, Oslo, Norway ...ccccceess 1150 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland....1149 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 1139 
Mida's Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

TN a obo cher ob tab 4s¥eeve s 1095 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., bey Ae Center, 
ansas - 1136 


INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Electric Engraving Co., St. 
DU, SEU co atbinvesecssoesessoences 1128 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inec., Colum- 
GED once ved doncecsresncesvetens 1141 


Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. .1138 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 1129 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 1089 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.....1078 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 1141 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 1143 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 1089 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo...1072 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Be. BOG 956 cn hc a0 040s 06s nb neeeeee 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 1139 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


00 c0do0d4eebeneens 60 chaese «+++ 1097 
Moore, Lester I., New York bh eeee use ene 1146 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

Ss sed oa dee eer rir ree rrr 1131 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 1143 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn........ . 1089 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 1148 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1146 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y........ . 1146 
Morrow-Kidder Mlg. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 1135 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 


CR Ts De ba rves cotedeune te cantest esse 1129 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co -.- 1138 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada. oneees 1090 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago1147 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 1089 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omahal1134 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 1148 


New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 1145 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
BERNE 2c 0 p80 ste Vaekevoeesdsbnece .. 1132 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 

WE. de ce sees ces esedterseseessocsevscore 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 1152 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 1147 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co.1130 


New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 1089 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y.1129 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 1149 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 1140 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 

Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 1093 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 1095 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 1153 


Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 1082 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
BEIMMORDOME cccveccccesececceccensess 1084 


Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 1141 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis....1145 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little weaned 


| rrrerrrrerrrirer Teer TTT 89 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 1134 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 1141 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 

NN. We cecvcvcccccvcecs eocccccese COVED 3 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. .1091 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co..1136 


Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 1145 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........1089 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 1149 


Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ......... eccccece 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis...1152 


Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 1128 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 1095 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark..........+:% 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., ome 
CHE GS Va 8 oes 04084) 6403 05.5066 esos 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
EO rr PPS, 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 1095 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich..... ° 


Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 
| VER Teer OPT TE Cee 1144 

Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 1145 

Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 1150 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill.........1139 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... . 1090 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 1147 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England...1148 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 1070 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 1139 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 1097 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 1097 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. . 1095 


Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.............. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
PINS iho 6 wipe BAe dcbso 4 br8 9 056 Bs 0. 0:6:04.6 5:0 0 1095 

Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1094 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 1139 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 1139 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 1144 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, AP es .. 1096 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... - 1146 


Rabi, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich.1151 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 


Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio...1152 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y..1129 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London..1148 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 1089 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 1069 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
WOUMCS, Wis. cccccccccesccccccccccece 


Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 1086 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville 
Me. nde Rbew adhe one thcabe ses cece cece 1152 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ........ 1145 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
EO nn ee ee 1092 


Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 
La 


Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 1097 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.....1128 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 1150 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
WEF ccccesssece TYLT TTI TTeLIT TTT rer 1150 
GIO gcc aces ceeccebedsesegece 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 1092 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1137 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 1147 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo....1135 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 
BEND se oneceseccccccecceccusesscees .-- 1150 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 1146 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway.1150 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill... ccscccsees 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 1136 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill....1143 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 1138 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 1150 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont....1097 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, 8S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.1148 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow... 1149 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 


S) 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
RO x6 SA ove diane sescdese 1090 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 1151 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Ma....... 1139 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 1089 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
eee ree -.+. 1136 


Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Be ee 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 1139 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1153 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 1152 
Schoffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 1149 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
RES GO ba os bebe bedweensiwesecersos 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 1146 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Il.. 1144 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 1139 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
| eer: en eee eee ee ee eee eee 1135 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
POO. 6065 6b 604 605 60K OA0 605s 6050684 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas1135 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 


Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 1148 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 1142 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 1135 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 1145 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... - 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 


BEOM, ccc ses cer tecnseseveseececocsves 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

De EC ,. gw oe 6 aes 6 04 ace 088 1142 


Simon's Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 1146 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 


BPORTROE csc sicvccdeerecceserseecveses 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville.. 1140 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 1146 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 1129 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London....1148 
Snider, Wm., Milling Co., Ltd., Water- 

Th Gs ERR M ec eeedesescceneesenvesets 1093 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 1150 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 1139 


Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal....1095 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd 


Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 1146 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 1095 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 1089 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont... .1097 


Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 1148 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

Ws Me bee Maibs Caccceans ceca Buss eee 1138 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa.1147 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Pe ee Dh a det cece ves ws tewe 1153 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md.1129 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S, D.....1138 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

RULE TER ETL ot 1149 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit..1151 
Stristh, G. H., Co., Mew Yor. ..i.cesees 1146 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada....1093 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

A ED 0% EN oo. te b0 5 0S 9 eda oe 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. . 1146 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York1146 
Tas, J. Ezn., Amsterdam, Holland...... 1149 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 1148 


Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 1143 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 1088 


Tenney Co., Minneapolis .........0e.00% 1142 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 
GED sccdcccccsacecdescovevescesseses 1141 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 1148 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 1150 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 1129 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, I11. i096 


Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 1141 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 1137 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. ¥F...cceece 1144 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis....1150 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 1143 
Union City (Mich). Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
es SN, oe ced canes eee waaee 1090 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 1141 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D, C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 1129 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 


Bete, Hs Be ce vcicecivncsen cocccecece 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
TRG, awccceacvescvvesone eovcvcccoccce MOMS 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, ‘Rotterdam. 1149 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
BET aa boas 0 ec0c ceased sencons eee 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City...1147 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 1090 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland...1149 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 1138 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 1129 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 1150 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 1149 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 1151 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 1088 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, " g 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 1147 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
OTT TEL Lit Te TC eee Ce re 1134 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 1095 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 





PEEP CRETE CUT LULET LUTE TCRTCLT 1134 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 1129 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 1145 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... 1141 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

SN SOR. 66. 6-0-6a shawn tiseaeeseus 1095 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover q 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 1135 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

SOMMM, Ta. sccvverecccccoce ents sescee SRO 


Watson & Philip, Ltd., " Leith, "Scotland. - 1148 
Watson-Higgins Mlg. Ca., Grand Rapids 1151 


Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 1089 

Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 1145 

Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 1089 

Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. ‘ 1093 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
cy as TTT Ty TTT eee 1091 


Western Flour Mills, Davenport, lowa.. 1089 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 1131 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 1150 


Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co......... - 1152 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 1146 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 1095 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 1138 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 1133 


Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
PRIS, TORRE scccncscese 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., 


tanden, Bas. 1148 


Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 1141 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 1147 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
ED 686 pbb 0560 0s He esecncestedesare 1133 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 1148 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 1135 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 1148 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 1152 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 1146 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 1149 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 1151 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 1135 


Wolverton Flour 
Mary's, Ont. 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 1092 
Worcester Salt Co.. New York, N. Y..... 1037 
Wyandotte Elev, Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 1142 


Mills Co., Ltd., St. 


Xx 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 1149 


Y 


Carbondale, Ill.... 
New York, N. Y.....1146 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.....1138 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 1146 


Young, D. P., & Co., 
Youngblood, A. P., 
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A 
$25,000 sale 15 minutes 
after deciding 
to call 





THE OFFICIALS of a metal spe- 
cialties company in Plano, Ill, 
Were discussing an interview 
that should be made at once in 
New York. Prospects were fair 
for making the sale. But the 
men were unusually busy .. . 
how could they spare the time to 
go and return? They decided to 
telephone. Within 15 minutes 
writes the treasurer of the company, tie Sale was consummated. The 
“represented several hundred dollars addi- amount involved was $25,000. 


tional profit to us.” Such is the every-day 

work of Long Distance for men who are busy. result in growth to the individual and to the 
The long lines reach from each office to any business. They slash expense. They mean 
other, from Canada to Cuba to England. The efficiency with comfort. 

continent or any chosen area is the field of What far-away transactions could you close 
action for the man who travels by telephone. now—without leaving the office? 

Long distance calls accomplish in minutes what You'll be surprised how little the calls 
otherwise taight take weeks or days. They will cost. . . .. . . . Number, please? 








“THIS METHOD OF SECURING the sale,” 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 





